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THE ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 
By C. E. H. Cuapwyck-Hearey, Sub-Lieut. R.N.A.V. 


Tue naval critic of the “ Times,” in his summary of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the naval evolutions of 1888, expressed a hope that 
they would lead to proper encouragement by the Admiralty of the 
services of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. This article was 
followed by an important speech delivered to the shareholders of the 
Elswick Company by Lord Armstrong, and by much correspondence 
in the newspapers upon the question: “ How are our ports to be 
defended in the event of war?” ‘To many of the writers, and, indeed, 
to the greater proportion of the public, the very existence of the 
Royal Naval Volunteers appeared to be unknown, and most of the 
schemes put forward did not contemplate their employment, except 
in so far as their authors suggested the propriety of creating such a 
force. It will not be part of this paper to discuss the various 
suggestions that have been put forward during the past twelve 
months. On the one hand, we had the soldiers who pleaded for land 
defences—amongst them Sir John Adye, who compared the advantages 
of forts, with their steady platforms and wide angle of fire, with the 
concentrated guns “ worked in comparatively dark and circumscribed 
chambers, and, above all, standing on unstable platforms.” But even 
he, by the way, admitted the need of “efficient armed vessels ” 
stationed at the ports to “protect our merchant vessels as they 
converge homewards.” On the other hand, we had the naval 
Officers who were all for ships, the chief difficulty being, apparently, 
what ships? ‘Provide a Home Fleet, with floating batteries and 
torpedo-boats for the harbours,” wrote Admiral de Horsey. Admiral 
Colomb did not overlook the advantages of tugs and other small 
steamers with light quick-firing guns for the same purpose. 

To myself the question appears to be this—the establishment 


1 The publication of this and the following Paper has been unavoidably posts 
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of a body of Naval Volunteers as part of the defensive force of the 
country being fully recognized as it is by the Admiralty and the 
State by Act of Parliament as necessary or expedient, how can it be 
best employed? To answer this question, it is necessary first to 
know something of the constitution of the force which it is proposed 
to employ ; secondly, to ascertain as far as possible what it has done, 
and of what it is capable, having regard to probable requirements ; 
and, thirdly, to suggest—and here comes the main difficulty of an 
unofficial writer—what the Admiralty can reasonably be expected to 
do to utilize the resources which this voluntary service places at its 
disposal. This paper is the result of an endeavour to answer all 
these questions, and I hope that it does not display, on the one hand, 
an attempt to assign to the Naval Volunteers a value higher than 
they deserve, or, on the other hand, an extravagant view of what 
may be expected from the Admiralty if this branch of the Service is 
to be put upon a really satisfactory footing. It may, perhaps, be 
superfluous to add that I only am responsible for the opinions which 
I venture to express, though I believe that they have the approval of 
all the Officers of the London corps, and that I am actuated by no other 
motive than, if possible, to give some assistance in the settlement of a 
question which ought not to be allowed to remain indefinitely at large. 

The proposal for the enrolment of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers was made in 1872. It promptly received the active 
support of Mr. Goschen and Lord Brassey, and in the following year 
the Act of Parliament creating the force was passed. The use of the 
word “ Artillery” in the title of the new branch of the Reserves is 
not altogether happy, but “The Royal Naval Volunteers” as a 
description was already assigned to, though not actually used by, the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and probably in 1873 it was thought that the 
volunteers would be more fitted for service as marine artillery than 
anything else, and the provision in the Act that volunteers should not 
be required to go aloft—a provision which happily for the credit and 
spirit of the men has always been a dead letter—rather points to this 
view. The force is divided into local brigades each under one or 
more commanders with the naval rank of Lieutenant, and each sub- 
divided into batteries. The battery establishment is 2 Sub- 
Lieutenants, 1 Surgeon, 1 chief petty officer, 2 first class and 2 second 
class petty officers, and 73 leading gunners, gunners, and buglers. 
There is no provision for promotion of commissioned Officers, beyond 
the possibility of a step from the command of a battery to the 
command of a brigade. There are brigades at London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Glasgow. The London brigade includes batteries at 
Brighton, Hastings, and Yarmouth; Liverpool takes in Southport, 
Birkenhead, and North Wales; and Bristol includes Swansea. 

The men are drilled in the stationary naval reserve drill ships, or 
in the case of some of the outlying batteries, at guns mounted on 
shore. The London corps has a further advantage in the use of 
H.M.S. “ Frolic,” which during the past year was moored off Somer- 
set House, and devoted entirely to their service, they being respon- 
sible for her care and routine. The instruction of each brigade is 
a 
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provided by the appointment of an Officer instructor and a staff of 
petty officer assistants specially selected by the Admiralty for the 
duty, and under their supervision the men are drilled at heavy gun, 
rifle, pistol, and cutlass, and to some extent are instructed in seaman- 
ship. Instruction in rowing and management of boats is entirely in 
the hands of the volunteer Officers and petty officers. For the 
purpose of gun practice at sea, and to accustom the men to the work 
and routine of a man-of-war, a large proportion of every brigade is 
annually sent by detachments aboard one or other of the gunboats 
set apart for the time for such duty. As a rule three gunboats are 
annually told off for about two months for the work. During the 
past year H.M. ships ‘“ Avon,” “ Foxhound,” and “ Forester” were 
the vessels employed. Men are required to serve at least seven con- 
secutive days afloat in’the year, during which time they, with the 
assistance of a few quartermasters and seamen gunners left aboard, 
do all the work of the ship, except service in the engine-room and stoke- 
hold, the Officers, or such of them as are watchkeepers, keeping watch, 
and discharging the usual duties of their rank. The cost of the service to 
the country is represented by the capitation grant of 1/. 10s. granted 
to every man certified as “ efficient,” the expenditure for arms, ammu- 
nition, pay of instructing staff, and an allowance of eighteenpence per 
man per diem during the time that he actually serves afloat. This 
allowance is the same for Officers, who, however, pay to the ward- 
room mess their proportion of its expenditure in the usual Service 
fashion. The total amount provided by the last Naval Estimates for 
the support of the Royal Naval Volunteers was 6,441/. for an esti- 
mated number of 2,000 men. 

Having regard to the fact that the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers are embodied expressly for the defence of the coasts and “ seas 
adjacent thereto,” it is unquestionably of chief importance to set 
before us a certain standard of efficiency to which they must attain if 
they are to be relied upon at all, and to which they should be kept 
by those who have the appropriation of the funds granted by the 
State-for the purpose. This is a matter which deserves, nay demands, 
the most anxious consideration by the naval authorities, by the 
Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves and his staff under whose 
immediate control the force is placed, and through him by the Lords 
of the Admiralty. On the one hand, it is obviously out of the 
question to expect from volunteers the amount of knowledge of sea- 
manship possessed by seamen gunners of H.M. Fleet. On the other 
hand, the Naval Volunteer’s place of service is afloat, either in ships 
or boats, for the manning of guns ashore is properly left to the land 
forces. But a volunteer, whether Officer or gunner, once aboard 
a Queen’s ship, although only for defence of the coast, must 
necessarily be able to discharge most of the duties which would fall 
upon an Officer or gunner in the Navy, and above all he should be 
able, when suddenly called upon, to fall into his place without fric- 
tion or disturbance of the ship’s usual routine. The fact that a ship 
is employed near a coast does not make any difference in what is 
required from every member of the ship’s company, or, at least, dues 
B2 
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not introduce any differences material to the consideration of the ques- 
tion before us. Moreover, who can say, with any approach to certainty, 
that under stress of war a ship upon which Naval Volunteers were 
serving, though primarily told off for coast defence, might not 
suddenly be required to make a more prolonged or more distant 
eruize? In such acase it would be absurd to expect, and it might 
well be impossible, that the ship should be delayed to land the 
volunteers, and make up its complement from other sources, even if 
they were available. Certainly the volunteers themselves would be 
the last to desire that such a step should be taken; indeed, it is this 
possibility of being called upon to take their fullest share of respon- 
sibility by the side of their comrades of the Fleet, which adds so much 
to the interest and pride they take in learning all they can. It may 
be said, however, “ Why put the Naval Volunteers on shipboard at 
all; why not keep them in guard boats, &c.?”’ My answer to this 
question is, in the first place, if this is to be their sole duty by all 
means let the fact be made known in no uncertain fashion: give up 
heavy gun drill upon which so much time and pains is now spent by 
all hands, and keep the men under this particular class of instruction. 
But if this is to be the programme, the Admiralty must set about the 
organization of another kind of coast defence, with suitable ships and 
guns, and provide a body of men to man them which can be relied upon 
to set free the men of the Fleet for service elsewhere. There will then 
be a serious question whether the country is making the most econo- 
wmical use of its resources in the way of voluntary service. If the 
volunteers can be relied upon to take their share in defending our 
coasts and harbours, both in ships and boats, obviously the right 
course is to promote enlistment and to utilize their services by careful 
and constant instruction. We come back, tnerefore, to the question 
what duties onght the Naval Volunteers to be able to perform, and 
having satisfied ourselves upon this point, to ascertain how far they 
have shown themselves capable of discharging them. 

In my attempt to deal with this part of the subject, I assume that 
the Naval Volunteers will be required to serve on shipboard as well 
as in boats. It will probably be accepted that the changes which have 
been made in naval architecture and naval tactics by the introduction 
of steam, armour, and long-range guns have necessitated, or, at all 
evenis, have been accompanied by changes in the qualifications of 
Officers and men. The absence in many ships-of-war of masts and 
sails, and the less frequent use in all cases of canvas, the greater 
facilities for manceuvring under steam, and the extensive use of the 
latter motive power in ships’ boats, has tended to diminish the 
number of seamen of the old type, and indeed the necessity for 
them. On the other hand, the development of gunnery and the in- 
troduction of a great variety of types of guns, from the little two- 
barrelled Nordenfelt of l-inch calibre, to the 11l-ton guns of the 
“Victoria,” of torpedoes, of submarine mines and means of protec- 
tion against attack by them, of search lights, and all the mechanical 
gear requisite for carrying on war on scientific principles has neces- 
sarily resulted in a system of training which differs considerably from 
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that which obtained even as late as a quarter of a century ago. The 
man-of-war’s man in these days is a gunner first and a seaman afte:- 
wards, so at least it may be said, and it is sufficient for the purposes 
of the subject under discussion to say, that there is more room now 
than ever there was in a ship for a man who, by natural intelligence 
and training, is capable of the countless duties which have to be 
discharged on deck and below, apart from those which have to be per- 
formed aloft. This is a condition of things which is favourable to the 
employment of volunteers. This body is recruited from a class of 
men who are, in the first place, mostly fitted by intelligence and 
education quickly to profit by instruction, and in the next are drawn 
to the work by a strong natural inclination to it. It may be takén for 
granted that if their services were not utilized in this direction they 
probably would not be utilized in a military sense at all. If proof were 
needed it would probably be sufficient to point to the reports of In- 
specting Officers, who have again and again recorded their opinion 
that the rapidity with which Naval Volunteers have learned their 
gun-drill, and the facility with which they accommodate themselves 
to the routine of a ship-of-war, are due to their intelligent interest 
and pride in their work. 

What, then, may properly he required of them? To what standard 
of training can they reasonably be expected to attain? I venture to 
submit the following outline as the least which the Admiralty should 
demand, and if it be demanded, I do not think that there is any doubt 
but that the volunteers will be equal to it. If not, it would be a 
matter for grave doubt whether they are worth the expenditure of 
public money. 

Briefly, they should be capable of handling all guns of whatever 
type, both heavy, quick-firing, and machine, with which it is probable- 
they may have to fight, and they should have a thorough knowledge 
of small-arm and cutlass drill. A high standard of seamanship should: 
not, of course, be exacted, but it is essential that all hands should be 
good boatmen, and that they, or the majority of them, should be able 
to heave the lead and log, and take the helm, and all should be capable 
of keeping a good look-out. They should be familiarized with the 
routine and work of a ship, and a sufficient number of them should be 
at least average signalmen. The Officers should, in addition, be proved 
to have some knowledge of navigation and pilotage, a thorough 
acquaintance with the “ rule of the road,” and to be capable of keeping 
a watch. They should be required to make the pilotage of their par- 
ticular ports or stations, and the seas immediately adjacent, their 
special and practical study. ‘Too much prominence can scarcely be 
given to this subject. Finally, as much opportunity as possible should 
be afforded them of gaining practical experience at sea. No one 
knows who has not tried how difficult it is to apply in the rapidly 
passing moments of an emergency at sea knowledge gained ashore. 
Nothing will give a man the necessary confidence or skill in anything 
connected with the handling of a ship or boat, whether in command 
or in a subordinate capacity, but practice. 

So much for the standard to be kept in view. Then comes the 
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question, “ How far does the present state of training of the Officers 
and men justify the belief that they can reach and be kept to this 
standard?” It does not differ, so far as the men are concerned, 

materially from that already laid down by the Admiralty as a test of 
efficiency. Perhaps the programme as to gunnery is a little wider 
than was intended, because so far the volunteers have only been drilled 
with the 7-inch and 64-pr. muzzle-loading and Nordenfelt guns. 
The standard of efficiency in seamanship is the same, but no demand 
is made for knowledge in signalling. The Officers are not required to 
possess any knowledge of navigation or pilotage, but most of them are 
alive to the fact that without these qualifications they cannot, with 
satisfaction to themselves, hold their commissions as naval Officers. 
I shall explain presently what they have done to help themselves in 
this respect. It may, perhaps, be presumptuous to express any opinion 
as to the drill or discipline of the force. That is a matter upon which 
the Instructing Staff, the Inspecting Officers, and the Commanders of 
ships in which the men have sailed are better able to form a judgment, 
but it may be said without hesitation that the discipline is strict and 
thoroughly preserved, and the reports which have been made public 
justify “the belief that the Admiralty is satisfied with the proficiency 
in drill and boat work which the force as a whole has gained. Sig- 
nalling has not been overlooked, and the London corps now possesses 
a staff of signalmen sufficient, or nearly so, for its work. The arrival 
of H.M.S. “Frolic” has enabled this corps to establish and preserve 
something like the routine of a ship-of-war in harbour. A sufficient 
number of men always live aboard, leaving the ship during business 
hours. They keep the ship clean and in order, are drilled at fire 
quarters, and do all the boat work, which is not light. Every Officer 
takes charge in turn for a week atatime. The grant of this ship 
has proved a great boon in many ways, and it has been extremely 
useful in familiarizing the men with ship life and duties, and so 
helping them to drop into their places without loss of time or friction 
when they go to sea for the annual cruizes. 

Considerable effort is made by the Officers to qualify in navigation, 
for they realize that unless they possess certificates of competency in 
this respect they can scarcely expect to be allowed to take the duty of 
Officer of the watch in any of the Queen’s ships in which they annually 
sail. In the London corps all the Officers on the active list, with the 
exception of two who are only awaiting a convenient opportunity 
of presenting themselves for examination, have passed the Board of 
Trade examination prescribed for masters of ships, and have received 
their certificates.'_ One of the Sub-Lieutenants who had obtained a 


1 The following is a list of the subjects of examination. A candidate must 
obtain full marks in navigation, or he is rejected. 

Examination in Colours.—The candidate must pass the examination in colours. 

In Navigation, &c.—-He will be required to give in writing definitions of various 
astronomical and other terms used in navigation. He must have a competent 
knowledge of the first five rules of arithmetic and the use of logarithms. He must 
be able to work a day’s work complete, correcting the courses for deviation, leeway, 
and variation. He will be required to find the latitude by meridian altitude of the 
sun, and the differencapf longitude from a given departure by parallel sailing ; 
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master’s certificate requested permission to present himself for ex- 
amination for the higher certificate of “extra master,” but his applica- 
tion was refused. With the view to gain experience themselves and 
to practise the men in seamanship, small training vessels have been 
provided from time to time by private efforts, without any assistance 
from Government. One of them, the ‘‘ Hornet” (schooner), under 
the command of Lieutenant Seth-Smith, some years ago made passages 
to Gibraltar, Madeira, and Norway. Another, the “ Harlequin” 


also to find the course and distance from one position to another by Mercator’s 
method. He will be required to find the time of high water at a given port, to 
observe and calculate the amplitude of the sun, and to find the error of the,ship’s 
compass therefrom, and also the deviation, the variation being given. He must be 
able to find the daily rate of the chronometer from error observed, and to find the 
longitude from altitude of the sun by the usual methods. He will be required to 
find the true bearing of the sun and the error of the ship’s compass from an 
observed azimuth of the sun, both from an altitude and also from the ‘‘ Time 
Azimuth Tables,” and with the variation given compute the deviation; to find the 
latitude from a single altitude of the sun off the meridian; also to ascertain the 
true bearing of the sun and the ship’s position by Sumner’s method by projection. 
He must be able to compute the latitude from the meridian altitude of a star, &. ; 
he must be able to find the magnetic bearing from equidistant compass bearings of 
any fixed object when at sea, and compute | the deviation therefrom. He must 
construct a deviation curve upon a “ Napier’s” diagram which will be furnished by 
the examiner, and understand the practical application of the same, and give 
written answers to certain practical questions on the effect of the ship’s iron upon 
the compass, the methods of determining the deviation, and compensating same by 
magnets and soft iron. He must understand the use of the sextant, with its 
adjustments, and be able to observe with it, to find the index error by the horizon, 
also by the sun, and read off and on the arc. He must also be conversant with the 
use of Mercator’s Chart, and be able to find, on either a “true” or “ magnetic” 
chart, the course to steer, and the distance from one given position to another ; and 
find the ship’s position on the chart from cross bearings of two objects; from two 
bearings of the same object, the course and distance between the bearings bein 
given; also the distance of ship from the object at the time of taking the vesenl 
bearing. He will be required to find the course to steer by compass in order to 
counteract the effect of a given current, and to find the distance the ship will make 
good towards a given pvint, in a certain time, and work out practically the correc- 
tion to apply to soundings taken at a given time and place, fo compare with the 
depth marked on the chart. He must also pass a satisfactory examination in the 
International Code of Signals. 

In Seamanship, 
making and taking in sail, and as to the management of a vessel under canvas in 
moderate, and in stormy weather. He must have a thorough knowledge of the 
Rule of the Road at Sea as regards both steamers and sailing vessels ; their regu- 
lation lights, and fog and sound signals; and be able to describe the signals of 
distress, and the signals to be made by ships wanting a pilot, and the liabilities and 
penalties incurred by the misuse of these signals. He must also understand the 
use and management of the rocket apparatus ia the event of his vessel bein 
stranded. He must be able to mark and use the lead and log lines ; to cast a ma 
on a lee shore; to moor and unmoor a ship; to keep a clear anchor, and to carry 
out an anchor. He must know how to keep his vessel out of the trough of the sea 
in the event of accident. How to rig rafts and jury rudders, &c.; and the steps to 
be taken if his vessel is disabled or unmanageable or drifting towards a lee shore, 
and as to his resources for the preservation of the crew in the event of wreck. He 
must also be able to answer any other questions relating to the management of a 
vessel (either steam or sailing) which the examiner may think necessary to touch 
upon.—(See the “‘ Navy List.”) 
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(schooner), under the command of Sub-Lieutenant Cooper, was com- 
missioned for several years. At present there are two such vessels 
attached to the London corps, namely, the ‘ Dawn” (schconer), com- 
manded by Sub-Lieutenant Klein, and the “‘ Diligent ” (cutter), under 
my charge. These vessels make frequent short cruizes in the Channel 
and elsewhere, except during the winter months, and with the excep- 
tion of one professional hand with a chief petty officer’s rating and 
the Officer’s servant, are manned entirely by volunteers. Indeed, all 
the cruizing that has been done. from the first in all the above-men- 
tioned vessels has been done by volunteers, without casualty, and with 
the exception, I believe, of the ‘‘ Hornet” for a time, without further 
professional assistance than has been stated. 

Nothing has been said so far about torpedo work. The Admiralty 
has not called for it, and with the following exception, no instruction 
has been given. Recently, however, a detachment of Officers and 
men from the London corps went through a short course of instruc- 
tion on H.M.S. ‘‘ Vernon ” at Portsmouth, and by dint of hard work, 
early and late, and the hearty co-operation of their instructors, every 
man gained his certificate. This course naturally entailed consider- 
able self-sacrifice on the part of the volunteers, but the opportunity 
was given at their own request, and if the Admiralty should require 
any further effort in this direction there is no reason to doubt but that 
the volunteers would answer to the call. Many of them have more 
or less knowledge of electrical and mechanical science, and being 
trained in oat work, they would seem to be the right sort of material 
for the making of submarine miners and torpedo men. It is an 
accepted fact that military submarine miners are not entirely efficient, 
simply because they are not skilled in the management of boats in a 
sea-way. 

It only remains to consider what can be done to provide further 
instruction, and to ensure full development of the force. It is sub- 
mitted that it is most difficult, if not impossible, to gauge with 
certainty the value of the force until the purpose for which it is 
called into being is more precisely ascertained. No matter how 
indefinitely this may be stated there will always be some response, 
and a not insignificant response, to the call for volunteers; but if the 
purpose be fully defined, and the position of the force in the naval 
service of the country be settled so as to give the men a distinct 
standard to reach, and so to raise their spirits by the consciousness 
that they are really trusted, and will be expected to act as an integral 
part of the Navy, there is little fear that the country will get good 
value for its money. It should be borne in mind that in this case 
every man will be within reach when wanted. This cannot be said 
with certainty of all the men of the Naval Reserve, the larger propor- 
tion of whom will doubtless be engaged in their usual employment in 
all parts of the world upon the breaking out of hostilities. This is an 
important fact which should not be lost sight of. In the first place 
it is particularly necessary to foster a spirit of pride in the position 
and work of the men. Almost anything can be done with an English- 
man of the right sortif he be treated in the right way; and here, perhaps, 
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I may be allowed, at the risk of some imputation, to suggest that the 
possibility of promotion might be extended to Officers. Under thie 
existing regulations—no matter what sacrifices they incur—no 
matter what efforts they make to acquire qualification, there is no 
provision—except in the case of the four appointments to commands 
of brigades or districts, for promotion above the rank of Sub-Lieute- 
nant, the lowest commissioned rank in the Navy. Even if a retired 
naval Officer should be willing to accept a commission as a volunteer, 
he cannot have more than a Sub-Lieutenant’s rank, which, in most 
cases, would involve less rank than he formerly held in the Navy, 
This can scarcely be right or expedient. The appointment of retired 
naval Officers to commissions in the Naval Volunteer force outyht 
surely to be encouraged. It is true that many Officers on the retired 
list may be called upon to resume active duties, but there are many 
who are not in that position, and it is to be hoped that the Admiralty 
will devise some plan by which the services of those men can be 
utilized. There are others who have not held naval rank who, by 
their position or pursuits, are well able to devote their time to the 
Service, and who would be able to qualify themselves to become useful 
Officers, who, by reason of age and for other reasons, do not care to 
accept rank only just above that of a midshipman. This is a matter 
which sorely presses Commanders of brigades who have a large 
number of vacant commissions on their hands ; and the small number 
of Officers on the active list throws a heavy burden of work on those 
who have Officers’ duties to perform. It is not suggested fora moment 
that a good deal should not be required in return for a step in rank. 
Probably a master’s certificate in seamanship and navigation, a qualifi- 
cation in gunnery, and a good report from the Captain of a ship ought 
to be enough. Indeed, | do not know what more could reasonably 
be expected ; but these conditions would cheerfully be accepted. In 
the next place, if volunteers are to do any duty afloat, it is desirable 
that they should be sent on shipboard as often as possible. I do not 
mean that they should be drilled on stationary ships, but that they 
should go to sea whenever practicable. No better training can be 
suggested ; but how is this possible? That is, of course, a question 
entirely for the Admiralty to decide; but it is probably not imprac- 
ticable. I may, perhaps, venture again to make a suggestion. 

In the years 1871-72 there were completed, expressly for coast 
defence, four turreted ships, namely, the “Cyclops,” ‘ Gorgon,” 
“ Hecate,” and “Hydra.” They are all alike in size and displace- 
ment (3,480 tons). They are of comparatively small draught—about 
16 feet—fitted with twin-screws, and are, therefore, well suited for 
manoeuvring in shoal waters like the estuary of the Thames. They 
are mastless, and therefore do not call for so large a complement of 
men or for so many trained seamen as fully-rigged ships. Each of 
these vessels is armed with four 18-ton muzzle-loading rifled guns and 
a number, varying in each case, of light quick-firing and machine. 
guns. They do not appear to be extravagant in coal consumption. 
So far these ships do not appear to have been much used. They are 
not suited for service, except round the coast, though I believe, in one 
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case, some alteration is contemplated or completed to fit the ship for 
more extended duties, and their bunker-capacity is small in proportion 
to their size. Their normal condition is one of strict seclusion in one 
or other of our naval harbours. They emerged from this state for the 
Naval Review at Spithead in 1887, and promptly retired to their 
berths when it was over. My suggestion is that one of these ships 
should be appropriated to the training of each of the four brigades of 
Navai Volunteers. Let one be stationed at Sheerness for London, 
one in King Road for Bristol, one in the Mersey for Liverpool, and one 
in the Clyde for Glasgow. Let it be understood that in time of war 
these are to be their respective stations, and in time of peace use the 
ships continuously for drill of all kinds. It is true that this scheme 
involves keeping the ships in commission, but it is submitted that 
the full complement of Officers or men would not be necessary. For 
the review, a Commander, three Lieutenants, and a navigating Officer 
(Lieutenant or Staff Commander) were appointed to each ship, 
besides Surgeon, marine Officer, and assistant paymaster, who or some 
of whom could be dispensed with for the present scheme. I do not 
refer to the engineer Officers ; they are, of course, indispensable in any 
ease. Possibly for the purpose to which it is suggested that these 
ships should be put, a Commander and two or three Lieutenants, one 
of whom should be a navigating Officer, might suffice besides engineer 
and warrant officers. A large or even full complement of men would 
not be required because the ship would not get under way unless a 
proper number of volunteers, both of Officers and men, were on board. 
The rest of the time would be spent in harbour as now. If this 
scheme be found practicable, it would be possible to put on board at 
short and frequent intervals detachments of volunteers for a day or 
two ata time, if not longer, and during these periods the ships should 
be kept as much as possible at sea. The Commanders and Officers of 
each ship should be specially selected for the work, and should be 
directed, with the co-operation of the Officer Instructor attached to 
the particular brigade, to get as much work out of the men as possible. 
The volunteer Officers should be required to discharge as many of the 
duties of their rank as possible, and in particular, they should be con- 
stantly practised in pilotage. The Commanders of the ships should 
further be required to make frequent reports as to the progress and 
capabilities of individual Officers. In this way one of two facts could 
be ascertained with certainty: either the Naval Volunteers are 
capable of being employed with confidence for service on coast defence 
vessels, and if so they should be encouraged to the full extent, or they 
are not, and in that case the sooner the Admiralty makes a change 
and devises some other and more practical scheme, the better. More- 
over, by this means the efficiency of the various instructing staffs 
would be supervised, and a better answer given to the question 
“ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?’’ than can be given by the experience 
of an Inspecting Officer on an annual visit of inspection. 

It will probably be said that to adopt any suggestion of this kind 
for the employment of vessels of this class would involve an expendi- 
ture of money larger than the object would justify. But I think it 
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may be answered that for a time the service would be experimental 
only. Ifthe result should prove to be worth the expenditure—cadit 
qwestio. If not, it would be given up and something else attempted, 
or the voluntary system abandoned as hopeless. However, to meet 
this criticism I venture upon another suggestion. Convert the Navai 
Volunteers into another class of the Royal Naval Reserve, and then 
use the ships in question for the instruction of the whole of the latter 
force. Since this paper was written I have noticed that the expedi- 
ency of employing some of the old ships for the training of the Royal 
Naval Reserve has been pointed to by Lieutenant Caborne in his paper 
recently read in this place. At present the Naval Reserve consists 
of four classes. The first class is restricted to men not above thitty 
years of age—with certain exceptions as to men formerly of the Royal 
Navy—with at least six years’ sea service within the last ten years; 
two of which must have been in foreign-going or regular coasting 
vessels. For the second class a man must have been for three years 
either in a foreign-going, coasting, fishing, or other vessel. The third 
class is confined to boys (I believe there are under 300 all told) ; 
while the fourth class consists of firemen only. The men of the first, 
second, and fourth classes receive annual retainers in money varying 
from 6/. to 21. 10s. with other allowances. Now it is indisputable that 
the Naval Reserve does not attract so many men as it should or could 
be wished. For instance, amongst the very large number of yacht 
hands employed in home waters but a small proportion belong to the 
Naval Reserve. 

As a yacht owner and master I have always made it a practice to 
do what I could to recruit for the Naval Reserve, and by offering the 
inducement of a little increase of pay to reserve men I have tried, in 
a practical way, to impress yacht seamen with the belief that there is 
some advantage after all in joining the reserve. But I am constrained 
to confess that my experience has not been encouraging, and I believe 
that other owners can confirm me in the belief that something more 
will have to be done before the yachtsmen can be largely drawn upon. 
Each man has his own particular reasons, more or less satisfactory to 
himself at all events, for not joining, and it is difficult to assign any 
general and convincing reason for the failure to obtain the services 
of these men; but of this I am quite certain, that you wiil never get 
them unless you make it worth their while, and this observation 
applies not only to the yachtsmen, but to every seafaring man, other 
than those who, induced by fondness of the work and desire to learn, 
join the volunteers. I think that if a scheme could be settled which 
would give yacht owners certain privileges, conditional upon the 
employment by them of a defined proportion of volunteers or reserve 
men in their vessels, a great step would be gained. Add to this 
some inducement to yacht owners to become Officers, with the train- 
ing I have suggested, and I think a good deal would be done towards 
obtaining a large increase of voluntary effort amongst a useful class 
of men. Then comes the question, what form should be given to these 
inducements ? In the first place, the offer of a commission in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, no matter in what class, and no matter that it 
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should not be accompanied by pecuniary benefit, would induce more 
men and more snitable men to become Officers. Many qualified yacht 
owners would, I believe, come forward, and the advantage of having 
Officers in constant touch with their men, and with facilities for 
recruiting, is, I think, pretty plain. In the second place, as an 
inducement to the seamen, it may be worth consideration whether 
the time has not come for the Admiralty to revise its practice as to 
the wearing of the white and blue ensign of Her Majesty’s Fleet. 
The only yachts entitled to-fly the white ensign are the vessels 
owned by members of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The privilege has, 
I believe, existed since 1829, and is accorded to every owner, quite 
irrespective of the size of the vessel. The blue ensign is flown on 
vessels of many clubs. In the mercantile marine the privilege of 
flying the blue ensign is only accorded to vessels commanded by an 
Officer of the Royal Naval Reserve, with, at least, ten of the crew 
reserve men. I think that if-only those yachts which carried a given 
proportion of Naval Reserve or volunteers were allowed to fly the 
white in the case of the Squadron, or the blue ensign in other cases, 
there would be a strong inducement to yachtsmen to come under 
training. If there is as much in these suggestions as I venture to 
think there is, they seem also to point to the abolition of distinction 
between the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers and the Royal Naval 
Volunteers, or as they are now commonly called the Royal Naval 
Reserve. Preserve a system of classification of course. It would not 
be fair or expedient that the lowest class of Naval Reserve should be 
put on a par with the highest, but the abolition of the distinction, 
assuming proper classification, involves nothing more than a change 
of name, while it offers an inducement to join, perhaps sentimental, 
but not entirely to be overlooked. 

It is, perhaps, not unworthy of consideration whether, with the 
object I have indicated, the volunteers should not be merged in a 
new third class of Naval Reserve, specially appropriated to the 
defence of the coast and seas adjacent, utilizing as Officers men with 
the special knowledge of pilotage upon which I have several times 
insisted in this paper. I cannot think that such a change would be 
distasteful to the Officers and men of the other classes, or that they 
would deem it inany way unfair to them. I have too high an opinion 
of their generosity and patriotism to believe it, and I think that they 
will not dispute that the volunteers—even in their present condition 
—are not less worthy of confidence than the boys of the present third 
class of Naval Reserve. 

This change of status:in the volunteers might, I think, be ac- 
companied by another change which would facilitate training at sea. 
I do not think that it would be at all impracticable to make it a con- 
dition of the service that the annual drill of every man should be 
done in a short consecutive number of days. I do not think that the 
volunteers would find an insuperable difficulty in complying with 
such a provision, and of course it would not prevent occasional 
drijls at other times if the opportunity afforded. For Officers and 
men ccntinuousgdrill is ro doubt the best. But as I have said 
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before, to justify such a scheme it must be made apparent to every 
one that there is a real object in view, that it is part of a larger and 
settled scheme of naval service, and that a proper standard of effici- 
ency is intended to be and must be reached. In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that by the National Defence Act, 1888, the 
Naval Volunteers are liable to be called out for service whenever the 
Naval Reserve, or any part of it, is summoned. 

It is sometimes said in argument, ‘Oh, but your volunteers are of 
a class in life which unsuits them to the rough work of a ship or to 
form part of the crew.” A priori, such an observation is not without 
force, but fortunately, like many other @ priori arguments, it is shown 
by experience to be inconclusive. 1 have never seen or heard of the 
slightest hesitation on the part of a volunteer to undertake any 
rough work—scrubbing, cleaning brass and guns, painting ship, &c., 
to which he has been set. My experience is that the work has not 
only been undertaken without hesitation, but done with a certain 
feeling of pride as though the man was contributing handsomely to 
the maintenance of the Service. In Lieut. Caborne’s paper, to which 
I have already referred, the opinion is quoted of Sir Astley Cooper 
Key, that the Naval Reserve should never be treated as a separable 
class, but should be mixed up with the ordinary crew of a ship as 
much as possible. The same observation applies, I submit, equally 
to the volunteers. It is a matter of frequent surprise that the 
volunteers so promptly settle down in a strange ship—large or small 
-—and establish such good relations with the regular ship’s company. 
Tt was once my good fortune to accompany a party of men to one of 
our large ships. We arrived late at night after rounds. The master- 
at-arms served out hammocks and bedding from store with some 
satirical inquiries as to what the men intended to do with the clews. 
In 25 minutes afterwards he found all hands in their hammocks 
properly slung and not a few of the men fast asleep. When we left 
the ship the volunteers had established excellent relations with their 
regular messmates, whose chief wonderment seemed to be “ why men 
did these things for nothing!” The lower deck of a gunboat is not a 
luxurious dwelling, especially in bad weather, but I have never heard 
that volunteers are unhappy there, and certainly I never heard of a 
grumble. These matters seem to be trifles unworthy of mention on 
an occasion such as this, but we have to justify if not apologize for 
our very existence. 

I have now dealt with what I conceive to be the chief matters for 
consideration in relation to the subject. There are many details to 
which reference might be made, but I feel that I have reached the 
limits of one paper. I have started with the assumption that the 
voluntary system of service is fully accepted in this country, and my 
one appeal to the Government is either “ Do your best with it, 
and make it reliable, or speak out and let the country know defi- 
nitely that the voluntary system will not suffice and straightway set 
about organizing something else.’”” There is no other logical position. 
It will not do to say that we don’t want men, because if that be true 
the Government has simply been throwing away money on volunteers 
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which they ought to have saved. It is worse than useless to let 
things drift. If these men were raised by conscription would they 
not be trained? Would not the Government see that the best use 
was made of their materials ? Why then should not the volunteers 
be similarly treated. It is beside the mark to say: ‘‘ They couldn’t be 
treated like conscribed men or even sea militia.” Try them. If they 
will not come up to what is wanted, do away with them at once 
and spend the money to better advantage. Do not allow the exist- 
ence of a force of comparatively untrained volunteers to be an excuse 
for not supplying what the country unquestionably will need in the 
event of war. When the war comes it will be too late. There will 
be no time then to experiment with the voluntary system. The 
Naval Volunteers, above all volunteers, must be prepared at the first 
warning of hostilities to go to their stations. If they then exist as 
part of the Reserves and are found wanting, the Government of the 
day will have a serious charge to meet, and on them and their pre- 
decessors in office will rest a heavy load of responsibility. The 
country at large is comparatively ignorant of naval matters, and it 
rests imperatively with the Government to guide public opinion in 
the right direction. The volunteers only ask to be dealt with one 
way or the other for the common good after fair trial. Personally I 
have confidence in the result, if it be sought in the right way. But 
however this may be, let us hope that before the emergency arises the 
question may be settled, and that which is best in the interests of our 
country may have been achieved. 


Admiral Boys: I should like to make one or two observations on this very 
interesting and able paper, because probably I am the oldest Volunteer officer in 
this room, and had something to do with the recommendation with regard to 
volunteers serving with the Navy. The author says, “ The proposal for the enrolment 
of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers was made in 1872.” That is not quite 
correct, because in the year 1862 there was a Commission under Lord Eversley which 
sat upon the question of the volunteers, and I will just read the answer of an Officer 
to a certain question which was to this effect: ‘Will you be kind enough to state 
any views that you may have on this subject?” Answer: “I think that gunboats 
or floating batteries should be stationed at various ports on the coast to be in charge 
of the Coast Guard at the station, with shipkeepers on board the same as they have 
now ; that they should be manned by seamen from the Naval Reserve in the neigh- 
bourkood, and that the Volunteer Artillery should provide marines for those vessels 
when they should be called out ; that those artillerymen should be still attached to 
their batteries on shore, but merely told off to march on board a certain vessel in 
case of actual service to form the crew of that vessel in conjunction with the Naval 
Reserve.” I may tell you that that Officer was your humble servant; I was a 
young Captain on half-pay with nothing to do, and I received a commission in the 
Cinque Ports Artillery Volunteers. That was the first proposal in connection with 
the volunteers serving afloat. The Royal Commission was under Lord Eversley, 
and I will now give you the Report of the Commission. They say, “ We have also 
been informed that there are a number of men on the sea-coast, and in various 
parts of the country who are desirous of learning their drill at ships’ guns, but who 
are ineligible for the Royal Naval Reserve; and we think such men should be 
encouraged to avail themselves of any opportunities offered them by the Admiralty 
of acquiring a knowledge of ship gun drill, and should be embodied in the existing 
batteries of Artillery Volunteers on the coast.” That was the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and was signed by Lord Eversley, Lord Overstone, Mr. Barttelot, 
Colonel Harcourt, and others. I must say I still to a great extent adhere to that. 
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I think as Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers their first consideration should be 
naval artillery. They may be trained in boat duties and other duties as the 
Marine Artillery are, but that is the first duty of the Naval Artillery Volunteers as 
they exist at present. With reference to the point about ccnverting the Naval 
Artillery Volunteers into another branch of the Royal Naval Reserve, I may remind 
you that within this year we have had a paper in this theatre from an Officer of the 
Royal Naval Reserve (Lieutenant Caborne), who objected to amalgamating the 
Naval Artillery Volunteers with the Naval Reserve; and a well known Reserve 
Officer also stated in the discussion as his view that the Naval Artillery Volunteers 
should not be associated with the Naval Reserve. Ido not agree with either of 
them. The reason given was that the Naval Artillery Volunteers were a local 
foree, and confined to certain places, but that is not in my view valid, and my 
decided impression is that, if they do exist, they should be a branch of the Naval 
Reserves of the country. I have now only to thank the lecturer for the very able 
paper that he has read tous. He has given us a very straightforward view; he 
says that either these volunteers are of some use or they are not; if they are of 
use, they should be encouraged and made part of the defence of the country; if 
they are not of use, they should be done away with, and we should try something 
else. In that I quite concur. 

Lord Brassry, K.C.B.: Admiral Phillimore and gentlemen: I am sure we all feel 
that the interests of the Naval Volunteer movement will be materially advanced by 
the able paper which has been read to us this afternoon. The lecturer has shown 
that the force with which he has been dealing is a cheap force. It is an outcome of 
the naval tastes which are widely prevalent in the country. The lecturer called our 
attention to the changes which have taken place in the qualifications which are 
required to make a man useful on board a ship of war of modern type. There is 
less general need for that fine seamanship which is, I am sorry to say, getting 
rather old-fashioned in these days, and there is a greater need than there formerly 
was for that skilful, scientific, and elaborate gunnery, in which I think men of the 
class who are enrolled in the Naval Volunteers may make themselves thoroughly 
eflicient. While our claim as volunteers to efficiency must rest mainly on our 
capability to acquire the necessary knowledge of gunnery, it is very gratifying to 
hear from the lecturer how large a proportion of the Officers in one of the brigades 
have qualified themselves in navigation and seamanship to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade. If the volunteers merit encouragement to urge their ability to 
co-operate with the Navy, let us ask ourselves why it is that there has been so long 
delay in dealing effectively with this movement. I think the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that in time of peace, the great pressure upon the Admiralty is 
not so much to find men as to create ships in sufficient numbers to satisfy the 
requirements of the country. In war, no doubt, the conditions would be rapidly 
changed. A few actions would create a necessity for further resources for men in 
the Navy, but that is not the condition which immediately and most urgently 
presses upon the attention of the Admiralty. We have been considering to-day, 
and there will shortly, no doubt, be an opportunity of submitting to the Admiralty 
for their consideration, a scheme which will put forth the duties which we think 
the volunteers may efficiently discharge in time of war in support of the Navy. 
I do not feel justified in making any statement with reference to the result of our 
deliberations this day, because those deliberations must first be submitted to the 
consideration of the Admiralty before they are made public. In the meantime 
I will assume that what we all wish is that everything that is practicable to be done 
should be done in order to increase the efficiency of the volunteers; and I think 
the lecturer has clearly indicated things which are practicable, and which would be 
conducive to the result. I cannot doubt that if such vessels as he has mentioned, 
vessels of the “ Gorgon”? class, to which might be added the “‘ Prince Albert,’ the 
“‘@latton,” and other vessels of that sort, were distributed to the coast, and placed 
at our great ports, that arrangement would not involve any increase of charge, 
while on the other hand it would be conducive to efficiency on the part of the 
volunteers; and what is of still greater importance would be a valuable means of 
increasing the efficiency of the Naval Reserve. At the present time, that force is 
drilled with guns which are of an obsolete character, and the distribution of these 
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ships, as suggested by the lecturer, will, I am sure, be a very useful step. I heartily 
concur in what the lecturer has said; we, I hope, may be able to follow it up by 
suggesting a good scheme for the consideration of the Admiralty, and which will 
show that there is a sphere of duty for the Naval Volunteers which they can 
efficiently fill, and in which if they do efficiently serve, they will be an assistance 
and support to the country in any time of emergency or of danger. 

Sir AttEN Youne: As one of the Officers Commanding Naval Vounteers I must 
thank the lecturer very much for the paper which he has given us, and say that I 
entirely concur in all that I have heard. As also an Officer of the Naval Reserve from 
the very beginning of the force, I gathered from the lecturer that there was some sort 
of rivalry or jealousy on the part of the Naval Reserve. I do not think there can. 
be any such feeling amongst the senior Officers. Of course, they consider them- 
selves senior to us; they are an earlier force and a stronger force in every way, but 
I cannot think that they would ever wish to act against us. As an Officer of the 
Naval Reserve, I might state my opinion, which I think would be the feeling of 
all the senior Officers in that force. With reference to the Naval Volunteers, I 
really believe the Admiralty have always tried to assist us, as far as they have been 
able to do it. Of course there is a great deal to be done, and I have no doubt they 
will encourage us in the future. We may be considered of some use some day, or 
we may not, but at any rate there can be no harm in having as many trained men in 
the country as possible, and every man trained at his own expense, as our men are, 
must be an additional help to the country in case any emergency should arise. I 
wish to add that I entirely agree with everything that has been said by the 
lecturer. 

Captain S. L. Norris, Royal Engineers: In that part of the paper which I have 
had the pleasure of hearing, it seemed to me that two things were suggested which 
it would be very advisable to carry out. One was that a scheme should be formu- 
lated for assisting the Naval Volunteers, by encouraging yacht-owners to employ a 
certain number of volunteers or reservemen in their vessels, and also to become 
Officers themselves. There are some yacht-owners who do this, but on the other 
hand, the noble lord who has just sat down knows the difficulty of getting anything 
done by the Government officially to help volunteers or any other body. It does 
seem to me that when a man, known to many here, enlists a large number of men on 
his yacht and trains them on the principles of the Royal Navy (for I have myself 
seen his yacht, where the discipline of the Navy is strictly carried out, and from 
which boys constantly join the Navy, at Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean, and on the 
coast of France), I think a man like that should be recognized in some way. 
There are many other means of helping the Navy in the same way. As a report of 
this paper will go to the country I should like some note to be taken of the very 
feasible way suggested to the Government of assisting in this matter by largely 
encouraging yacht-owners to reinforce the Navy without themselves joining the 
Naval Reserve, which is a great step of course, but is not always easy for private 
gentlemen. I hope you will forgive me, as probably the junior Officer of the 
regular forces present, for drawing attention to that suggestion in this valuable 

aper. 
. S iontneent Onnmmuder 8. E. Setu-Smitn: I have really very little to add; I 
entirely agree with the substance of this paper. The suggestion that “‘ Finance” 
may have something to do with the reason why the Naval Volunteers have not been 
encouraged, made by Sir Allen Young, a Naval Reserve Officer, and an Officer of 
Naval Volunteers, compels me to call your uttention to the figures which appear in 
Lieutenant Healey’s paper. He told us that the total amount provided last year 
for the support of Naval Volunteers was 6,441/. for 2,000 men. It would be more 
accurate to say, although that, no doubt, is the amount of money taken in the 
estimates, the amount expended last year was something considerably under 6,000. 
—I think about 5,800/.—showing that for 2,000 men the total cost has been under 
31. per head. This includes the capitation grant of 30s. for every man who is not 
merely actually, but technically, efficient, the whole cost of instruction, the whole 
cost of stores. I do not know how much is set aside for the expenses of the gunboat 
eruize, and the whole cost of the departmental work falling on the Naval Volunteers. 
I think it impossible to have a man trained, asa Naval Volunteer is trained, more 
« 
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cheaply for the defence of his country. I do not know exactly what the War Office 
expense is for a military volunteer, but I feel I am quite safe in saying that it is 
not less than the Admiralty expenditure for a naval volunteer. We have heard 
from Lord Brassey that there has been what he calls some reason for not properly 
encouraging the naval volunteer. It reminds me very much of a picture in 
“Punch” some few weeks ago. A young gentleman asks another what reason he 
has for wishing to marry a girl; he says the season is because he loves her. ‘“ My 
dear fellow, that is no reason, that is an excuse.” The Admiralty are very much in 
the same plight ; they have an excuse, but not a reason; they do not love us, and 
therefore they are willing to accept any excuse. Now, Sir, what I hope may be the 
outcome of this lecture is that the Admiralty may find they have some reason to 
encourage us in the future more than they have in the past. ‘The suggestion made 
by Mr. Chadwyck-Healey, that yacht-owners should be induced to engage in their 
crews Naval Reserve men, appears to me most practical ; I should like to suggest to 
him whether, in the future, honorary commissions in the Naval Reserve should be 
granted at all. An honorary commission is now given to any gentleman owning a 
yacht above a certain tonnage. He has to pay nothing, he has to do nothing {or it ; 
he is not asked to take Naval Reserve men on board his ship; he is told that in the 
event of war or national emergency, when the Naval Reserve is called out for 
actual service, his commission ipso facfo ceases. Now, I think if honorary commis- 
sions in the Naval Reserve are to have value, if certain qualifications are demanded 
from the gentlemen applying for them, that we should find many supporters of 
naval volunteering among yachtsmen. Upto the present time there has been no 
inducement for any man of social standing or middle age to join any portion of the 
Naval Reserve of this country, and that partly for the reason now suggested, and 
partly because the conditions of the service in the Naval Volunteers are- very 
stringent. Efforts have been made from time to time to induce the Admiralty to 
grant slightly higher rank to gentlemen in command of batteries or outlying corps 
in important positions, but hitherto these suggestions have not mét with favourable 
response, and, as Mr. Chadwyck-Healey has said, it has put Commanding Officers in 
an extremely difficult position. Not only are they unable to fill up their vacant 
commissions with suitable Officers, but it is absolutely impossible for them to 
promote Officers, however qualified they may be, except by the seniority of their 
commissions; there is no opportunity, however good a man may be, however 
energetic he may be, of promoting him over the head of another man who, though 
he may be his senior on the Navy List, is neither able nor willing to accept a position 
of responsibility. On the part of the Naval Volunteers of the corps to which I am 
attached, I beg to tender to the lecturer our best thanks. I consider he has done 
for us good service : he has put the views and the aims of our force clearly before 
you, Sir, and before the members of this Institution. 

Admiral Sir Houston Stewart made a few remarks on the importance of having 
a well-organized and trained force for the defence of the country in case of war. 

Rear-Admiral Cotoms: I am afraid that to some extent I may be in a small 
minority here to-day, because as a fact, although I cannot help admiring the lucidity 
and care with which the paper has been put together and the kill displayed in its con- 
struction, yet I am disappointed inasmuch as I have not found that cream in it which 
I expected to find when it was put into my hands. All through the paper we are 
told that the real question is what office are the Naval Volunteers going to fulfil ? 
But no suggestion has come from the lecturer as to the position they are to take up 
except that they are to be merged in the Reserves and to take their place as the 
Reserves will have to do beside the regular seamen in our men-of-war. That, as I 
understand it, would mean an entire disruption and reconstruction of the whole 
idea of volunteering. We should bear in mind that there is a clear distinction 
between the volunteer and the paid servant of the Government. Thispoint seemed 
to be strongly brought out in the question of military volunteering, for we had 
great discussions going on in consequence of an endeavour of the Government to 
alter the status of the military volunteers, and to place them as it were side by 
side with the Militia. Now I am not capable of pronouncing upon whether the 
resistance of the military volunteers to that measure of the Government was right 
or wrong, but I must say that the principle of it commends itself to my mind, 
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because the military volunteers have a perfectly defined dle as they stand now. 
They come from all ranks of the people as the Naval Volunteers do, but as they 
stand now they are not to be called away from their various businesses and their 
modes of getting their living until the country is expecting invasion, that is to say 
that they are not to be called upon to take off their wigs and gowns, and so on, 
until invasion is actually imminent. But the Naval Volunteers as they stand at 
present are rather suggesting that they should be called upon to drop their busi- 
nesses, and to serve, as far as I understand, generally afloat at any rate anywhere 
round the coast. What I should have liked to have heard the lecturer define was 
what is to be the occasion when these volunteers are to be called out? What is to 
be the alarm? When are they to be called away from the counting-houses and 
from the other vocations which are necessary for their iivelihood? What is it that 
is to call them out ? 

Sir J. D. Hay: The Act of Parliament. 

Admiral CotomB: No doubt the Act of Parliament is to do it, but is it clearly 
understood that they are to be called out at the same time that Her Majesty’s ships 
are going into action, that is, the moment war is declared? It seems to me that if 
this is so, their status is entirely different from the status of the military volunteer, 
and I think that is a point that will have to be very closely considered. You must 
take very great care that you do not destroy by, as it were, a side-wind the actual 
position of volunteering in this country as apart from the paid service of the 
Government. But another disappointment I had in the paper was, that the lecturer 
seems tohold all through as if the Government had made no effort to put the Naval 
Volunteer into a secure position. I do not think the lecturer has been fair to the 
Government in shutting his eyes and keeping himself practically close on that point, 
because you must know, just as well as I do, that at this present moment in the 
Humber two batteries might be raised, and might have been raised long ago, if 
the Humber people would have fallen in with the Government view and simply 
provided about 120/.a year for a vessel which the Admiralty would arm. Now, 
the Admiralty has put down perfectly definitely the conditions that they expect the 
Naval Volunteers to take up. They have stated, with perfect clearness, that they 
think they would be suitable for guarding the exit and entrance of the merchant 
ships from our home ports, and guarding our coast trade generally as it circulates 
round the country, and they have agreed that it is to be done in this particular way 
—that if the locality will put their hands in their pockets for the very small amount 
which is required to provide the local vessels, then the Admiralty will allow the 
corps to be raised, will provide the necessary guns, and will put the naval volunteers 
in a position to do business at the very outbreak of war. I do not think the 
lecturer has been fair in altogether omitting any reference whatever to that state of 
affairs, and I must say this—and I say it with a great deal of regret—that the 
association formed by Lord Cowper, Lord Northbrook, and others when they asked 
me to assist, took the view that the volunteer corps generally would be with them. 
Now, I am sorry to say, I feel clearly that had the volunteer corps been with us 
that association would not be at this present moment defunct. It was the absolute 
coldness of the volunteers to meet and encourage the definite proposal of the Ad- 
miralty which led us to see that it was no use moving any more in that direction. 
But Lord Brassey, I think, hits the right nail on the head when he says the diffi- 
culties that the Admiralty have in meeting the wishes of the volunteers are that 
they are not concerned at present in providing more men; that is to say, the men 
for the Navy at the present moment aré ample; but I quite agree with Lord 
Brassey in thinking that when war comes a great many more men will be wanted ; 
but how will they be wanted? They can only be wanted to serve in hired ships, 
because there will be no other ships for them to fightin. You cannot create another 
Navy. If you start into war with men enough to man your existing Navy, you 
cannot create another Navy, in the way of ships, quicker than you can create 
another Navy in the way of men. You can train your men much quicker than you 
can build your ships. But I hold myself that in war we should almost certainly 
go in for a very large number of hired vessels, and then, it seems to me clear, that 
if the volunteers had only seen their way now, they would have started that, 
beginning by puttipg themselves in hired vessels for guarding their ports and 
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making use of their local knowledge and pilotage which has been spoken 
about. 

Lieutenant Betton Sayce: I should like to point out that as the Act now 
stands the Naval Volunteers are liable to be called out at any moment or for any 
purpose, and to serve anywhere. Although I am a Commanding Officer of one of 
the brigades I am unaware at present that the Admiralty have given me the offer of 
any depét at all, under any circumstances, though we have repeatedly asked for it. 
As regards going in hired ships, I think that the volunteers are quite willing to go 
in any hired ship if there is any hired ship for them to go in ; they are all ready to 
give their services. I was twenty years in the Navy before I went into the Naval 
Volunteers, and I must say that the volunteers work harder at the guns than ever I 
saw men in the Navy. I firmly believe that these naval volunteers could be utilized 
in various ways. The lecturer certainly did not say in what way they might be 
utilized, but that has been under discussion to-day, and we have gone very fully 
into it. Amongst the ways in which it has been suggested that Naval Volunteers 
might be utilized, it is thought that it would be very important if they could assist 
in protecting submarine mines laid down in rivers and channels, and by that means 
—though we need not co-operate with submarine miners or Royal Engineers—we 
could protect them. Further, we could take the place of the blue-jackets who 
would be called away from the harbour ships or the river ships that are in the 
ports. I think we could take the place of those men, I also think we might be in 
some measure employed in taking the place of the 2,000 Coast Guard men if they 
should happen to be called out. 

Admiral F, Crosz: As Honorary Commander of the Bristol Brigade, I wish first 
of all to thank the lecturer for the very able paper he has read to us. I do not 
agree with Admiral Colomb, who said that the lecturer missed the cream of the sub- 
ject; on the contrary, I think it is the most able paper that has ever been laid before 
the public on this subject. I believe that when it is printed and published (and I 
am perfectly willing to do it at my own expense) it will be read with deep interest 
by the public, and will lead to a larger support of the Naval Volunteers. I wish 
the lecturer had gone a little farther back to show first of all that a reserve is abso- 
lutely necessary. I have no doubt he felt that amongst the distinguished naval 
Officers present it was unnecessary to say so. Some naval Officers, when they see 
the great Fleet at Spithead next month, may say, “ What is the use or necessity of 
the Naval Volunteers? Look what we have got here.’’ I, on the other hand, look 
forward with a large bump of caution, and believe that the ironclad monsters of 
the present day will, alas! when they come into action with the enemy’s fleets, 
prove to be iron coffins—as recently stated in one of the London newspapers—they 
will, I fear, ram each other to the bottom of the sea. Now, suppose for one moment 
that three-fourths of your ironclads are gone, then the nation that has the best 
reserve of naval gunners is the nation that will win. Will you not then be glad of 
a few thousand trained naval gunners, though they are volunteers? When we com- 
pare our own Naval Volunteer or Reserve Forces with those of France are we not ina 
dangerous minority? I think Sir Houston Stewart proved just now very clearly 
that it was the men we wanted and not the ships, and, therefore, I think the Naval 
Voiunteer force is one which should be very much supported. Admiral Colomb 
made an observation about the Naval Volunteer force in the Humber, and said that 
the Admiralty would not sanction their formation until they supplied certain 
volunteer ships. I do not think this is fair upon volunteers ; they give their time 
and their labour ; is it just to ask them to put their hands into their pockets also 
to build ships of war? Is it fair that the ports should be called upon to undergo 
this great expense for the benefit of the whole nation? Therefore I say the 
Government should provide any expense of that sort. Admiral Colomb has also 
asked when the volunteers are to be called out. Why, they are to be called out by 
Act of Parliament ; the Act of Parliament says when they are to be called out, and 
what they are to do, so I cannot understand Admiral Colomb, whose knowledge of 
these things is so great, asking the question, unless he has missed that particular 
paragraph in the Act. He asks when the learned gentlemen serving in the Naval 
Volunteers would throw off their wigs and gowns, and for how long they would be 
willing to serve ; again I say it is all defined as clearly as possible in black and white, 
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and the R. N. A. Volunteer has no choice in the matter, but simply must obey the 
law as defined in the Act of Parliament. 

Admiral Cotoms: There is one point which speakers have somewhat misunder- 
stood ; my point was not the power the Admiralty had of calling the Volunteers out, 
but when they would be called out under those powers—did the Naval Volunteers 
expect to be called out when war was declared, ana to continue out the whole time 
that war was continued ? 

The CuatrMAN (Sir A. Phillimore): I think nobody has any real reason to be dis- 

appointed at the very able and succinct lecture we have had to-day. The points have 
been put before the meeting as quietly and pleasantly as it was possible to put them, 
without any boasting. Sir Walter Tarleton, when he received the command of the 
Naval Volunteers, pointed out that these Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers had been 
raised during the time that he had held that appointment. He said that, in his 
opinion, they were a corps that was very well suited to the defence of the estuaries ; 
and connected the volunteering spirit of the country with the Navy in the same 
way in which it had been connected with the Army; and, for those two reasons 
alone, Sir Walter Tarleton thought they were of the very greatest value. Now, I 
have seen a good deal of these volunteers; I have seen a corps of over 400 men at 
Liverpool, raised by the spirit and patriotism of the Liverpool citizens, raised at 
their expense, drilled at their expense. Among those men are people who hold the 
highest position in the mercantile city of Liverpool. The head of the Inman line 
is one, Captain Lambert, the controlling Secretary of the Pacific Navigation 
Company, is another. These men have never spared time or money for the sake of 
getting these people and drilling them. They are in a totally different position 
from the Naval Reserve. The Naval Reserve Officers have no connection with 
their men. Many of the Naval Reserve Officers do not serve in an English- 
manned ship at all, There was one that I knew very well whose crew was com- 
posed of Chinese, and he is now in the Naval Reserve. But the Naval Artillery 
Volunteer stands on a very different footing, for he places his time and skill 
entirely in the hands of the Admiralty. Surely these volunteers ought to be made 
a valuable force. If they are not made a very valuable force the fault does not 
rest with them, it rests with those who did not zhoose to direct the force. When 
they were established, Mr. Goschen went to Liverpool, and at a great banquet in 
Liverpool he said: “If you will find the men, the Admiralty will always find the 
ships.” That was the first starting. I will not say the Admiralty have not kept 
to their bargain, but there is an impression among the volunteers that they have 
ships found them not of a desirable nature, and guns found them not always of 
that nature which they expected. I may be wrong about that, but I believe that 
is the impression of many. We all must be very glad that the Naval Volunteers 
have sach able advocates as Lord Brassey and Lord Sidmouth in the House of 
Lords, and we know that when the subject is taken up they will see that all the 
care and trouble that has been taken in this matter shall not be thrown away. I 
am sure we ali heartily join in thanking the lecturer for having really given us a 
paper so full of information, and which has elicited so many valuable remarks 
from so many distinguished officers. Of course, Sir Houston Stewart is perfectly 
right. What the country requires is what will be represented by some Naval 
Militia in the strict sense of the term, and the word “ artillery volunteers” is an 
awkward one. It is one of those awkward words which have stood in the way of 
the forces being properly understood more than anything else. I think some such 
name as “Coast Volunteers” and “Naval Reserve” would have represented very 
much more what the wishes of the men are. 

Admiral Sir Houston Stewart: Would it be possible, or has it ever been 
suggested, for the Officers of the Naval Artillery Volunteers and the others to be 
embarked for instruction in our first reserve ships when they are cruizing ? 

The CuatrMan: Certainly, and it has been done in certain cases; there must be 
no mistake about this; the Naval Volunteers are, by the Act of Parliament, placed 
on this footing: that whenever the Government of the day think there is an 
emergency they can put their hands upon them and the Naryal Volunteers are ready 
to serve. They have drilled, but asa rule the Admiralty have preferred giving one 
of the tenders of the reserve ship instead of the reserve ship itself; but that could 
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be easily done. Having said this, I will sit down, but in doing so I would zssure 
the lecturer that I am only expressing the sentiments of everybody here when I say 
that we are very much obliged to him for his very able paper. 

Lieutenant Coapwyck-HEALey: I am exceedingly obliged for the kindly way in 
which you have received my paper, and I am also greatly indebted for the sugges- 
tions and criticisms which have been made upon it. I need scarcely say they will 
be matter for consideration to me for a long time. I could not presume to answer 
matters of opinion emanating from Officers in the Service very much more com- 
petent to judge than I am myself, but I should like to be allowed to say a few 
words and to assure Admiral Colomb that the one feeling of regret I have in con- 
nection with the paper is that I ‘ave not satisfied him. If I had known the 
particular points he desired to be met, I should have done my best to meet them. 
As I understand now the question he put is this: —What do you intend to do with 
your Volunteers if war breaks out? Are you prepared to leave your wigs and 
gowns and offices and go at once to the coast? My answer to that is this: I think 
when war breaks out, our wigs and gowns and offices will not be of much use to 
us, and that the sooner we get to the coast and give our assistance in bringing the 
war to an end the better. I apprehend the scare of an invasion, which, I suppose, 
would follow from a war into which the great European Powers were thrown, would 
partialiy paralyze the business of this country, at all events it would depress it 
very considerably, and I do not think those who are not actively engaged as 
volunteers or reserve men would complain very much if the Naval Volunteers and 
the Naval Reserve neglected their business and went out to mind the coast. It is 
said: ‘‘ How do you propose your Naval Volunteers are to be employed? You do 
not give any scheme.” I thought I had made some suggestion in that direction, 
out of course it is very difficult indeed for one who is not in the confidence of the 
Admiralty to do so, and particularly one who is comparatively inexperienced in 
Service matters as I am; but what I have endeavoured to submit is this: that 
although you cannot make seaman gunners of the fleet, a great many of those men 
would do their best to make an approximation. You might train them to a certain 
extent as seamen and gunners, and then when the time comes and there is that 
heavy drain on the resources of the country which Sir Houston Stewart pointed out, 
you would have at all events a partially trained service to fall back upon, and it 
would be very much to the comfort of Captains of ships and Admirals of the Fleet 
in those days, if instead of having men raised by conscription or by the press-gang 
you could have men sent on board partially trained and ready for the work. We 
have shown that this can be done cheaply, and it is as well to make good material 
of the men while you have got them; and I am sure, once get them on board ship, 
they will be prepared to go wherever they are told. I again repeat my thanks for 
the attention with which you have listened to me. 





Friday, July 5, 1889. 


Masor-Generan A, J. LYON-FREMANTLE, C.B., Deputy 
Adjutant General for the Auxiliary Forces, in the Chair. 


THE MILITARY TRAINING OF BOYS. 


By Major A. V. Forpvyce, Commanding Ist Cadet Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. 


Wuen the Volunteer Force was first established, cadet companies were 
attached to over 200 volunteer corps. In 1883 these had dwindled 
down to twenty-two, and although since that year they have slightly 
increased in number, there are only about thirty now existing. 

No cause has ever been assigned to the decline of these useful 
adjuncts to adult corps, but I venture to suggest that as the require- 
ments of the War Office from volunteers became more and more 
exacting it was found necessary to devote so much attention to the 
adalt or grant-earning portion of the force that the interest in the 
cadet companies gradually lessened and eventually caused their pre- 
mature decease. 

It is also possible that many Commanding Officers of adult battalions 
who were excellent leaders of meu had not the patience, tact, and 
special experience necessary for the successful training of boys. 

Such, however, was the condition of the Cadet Force in 1883, 
when agitation for the extension of the movement was commenced. 
Correspondence was opened with the War Office, the Press took up 
the matter, and in one or two places those having boys at their 
disposal commenced drilling them and in some cases actually went 
intocamp. In 1884 and 1885 tents were lent by the authorities for 
the encampment of one of these unauthorized corps, and the boys 
were semi-officially inspected (in 1884 by a Militia Adjutant and in 
1885 by the General Officer Commanding the Northern District). 

Continual applications were made to the War Office to give official 
sanction to these corps on somewhat novel lines and thus to establish 
their legality. But the ways of the War Office are slow, and June, 
1886, came before regulations authorizing the raising of battalions of 
cadets under independent commands, 7.e., independent of volunteer 
battalions, were issued, the first result being the recognition of the 
principal unauthorized corps under the official title of the 1st Cadet 
Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

It is needless here to go into the details of that long and arduously 
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contested struggle, for the weariness of fighting was soon forgotten in 
the pleasure of the victory. 

I might just add here that eight weeks after the official recognition, 
the initial battalion recruited up to 250 strong, went under canvas 
for eight days, and was officially inspected at the close, by Major- 
General the Hon. J. C. Dormer, then Deputy Adjutant-General for 
Auxiliaries at the Horse Guards, and Major-General C. F.T. Daniell, 
then commanding the Northern District. How the new_ battalion 
acquitted itself under these trying circumstances will be best illus- 
trated by quoting from a letter shortly afterwards sent to the Com- 
manding Officer by General Dormer, which said, ‘‘ Since I have seen 
your battalion I have done nothing but praise it.” 

This new departure was intended to provide an opportunity for 
those who had pointed out the shortcomings of the old system to 
show that their theory would be equally good in practice. 

It will be necessary to go somewhat minutely into the details of 
the organization of the cadet battalion before alluded to, as until 
February last it was the only one, and an experience of three years is 
a fair standard from which to judge of the probability of these batta- 
lions being successfully worked. Before doing so, a few words as to 
the necessity for their establishment from both a social and military 
point of view will not, perhaps, be out of place. 

In our large cities and towns, with their ever-increasing popula- 
tion, the provision cf a suitable and healthy means of recreation for 
working-class lads after working hours, is becoming a question of 
considerable importance. In every one of these large towns the 
manufactories, shops, and offices turn out into the streets thousands 
of growing lads, full of life, spirits, and energy, capable of being 
most usefully employed if rightly directed, and equally liable to be 
misdirected into channels of vice, crime, not to say public danger. 

These are the future fathers of another generation of men and 
women. These are the future electors, who, by the vast majority of 
their votes, will have the final voice in the selection of our Govern- 
ments or the fate of our country. How necessary is it then that these 
young men should have their energies properly directed at an age 
when it is easy to form the character with a permanent personality 
for good or ill; how necessary is it that their moral, mental, and 
physical culture should be one of the problems most carefully con- 
sidered by the best minds in the country ! 

The advocates of the cadet system claim that service in a cadet 
battalions must be of immense value, not only to the lads who serve in 
them but to the country at large. In these battalions they learn self- 
respect, subordination, punctuality, smartness, and most of those 
qualities which are so essential to success in life, and even if their 
term of service be short, say, twelve months only, who can tell what 
its result may not be on their future life and conduct ? 

One point I should like to mention, illustrating in a small degree 
what this battalion has done in Birmingham. When first furmed, 
nearly all the cadets wore round their necks the loosely-knotted 
woollen scarf so much affected by working lads, but from the example 
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set before them it is now a matter for reproach to any lad to come on 
parade without a clean collar and necktie. This is but a small thing, 
but I think it is good evidence of a desire for personal cleanliness 
and self-respect given to the lads by their familiarity with the smart- 
ness inseparable from the conduct of a well-disciplined battalion. 

Instead of finding their only amusements in the unquestionably 
dangerous attractions of the streets at night, the lads belonging to 
a cadet battalion find they have an object in life apart from the mere 
drudgery of daily labour. 

Leaving work, they hasten home, smarten themselves up, go to 
their drill-hall, where they are sure to find either instruction or 
pleasant companions to accompany them to cricket or football, or 
whatever may be in season, or they remain in the drill-hall reading 
the papers provided, playing at bagatelle and other games, exercising 
their muscles on gymnastic appliances, or practising shooting, sig- 
nalling, first aid to the wounded, or the many other things incidental 
to a well-conducted corps. How much better this than to hang about 
street corners, dirty and untidy, smoking short clay pipes, indulging 
in rough horseplay and worse language, a nuisance to themselves and 
every passer-by ! 

So much from a social point of view, and from the military side I 
think the case is quite as strong. 

Most of these young men have during their service obtained a 
soldierly instinct, and the majority join one or the other branches of 
Her Majesty’s Army, 

Out of 500 who have passed through the ranks of the Ist Cadet 
Battalion Royal Warwick Regiment, 80 per cent. have continued their 
career in either the line, the militia, or the volunteers, and hardly an 
evening passes but some stalwart young fellow, resplendent in his 
new uniform, comes down to be admired by his old comrades. 

The Army will perhaps derive, directly, less advantage from these 
battalions than the militia and volunteers, but many of those who first 
join the latter forces eventually find their way into the former. 

I think the Army will gain one thing from the spread of cadet 
battalions. They will get a class of recruits who will not desert. 
The lad who has served four years in a cadet battalion knows some- 
thing about a soldier’s life, and if he adopts it professionally it is 
inost probably because he has become imbued with a military spirit. 

Colonel Keough, who has recently given up the command of one 
of the smartest battalions in the British Army, the 2nd Suffolk, 
suggested to me the other day that by arrangement with Officers 
Commanding line regiments it might be possible to utilize cadet 
battalions as a satisfactory means of supplying what is becoming so 
serious a deficiency in the Army of to-day, viz., trained non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

He thought that smart youths who intended to make the Army a 
profession might be specially looked after while in the cadet battalion, 
on the understanding that after four years’ service they should (if 
found to be competent and otherwise suitable) be transferred direct 
to a line battalion, with prospect of early promotion and the certainty 
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of a career before them. This would probably require some modifica- 
tion, but I think the idea is an exceedingly good one. 

It must be borne in mind that the members of these cadet battalions 
are not composed of the sweepings of the slums, but the members are 
all working lads or clerks who are in a position to pay a moderate 
entrance fee on joining, and are personally inspected and approved by 
the Commanding Officer or Adjutant before enrolment. 1 think this 
obligatory payment is the weakest point about the whole movement. 
It does seem to me to be monstrous that these young men should 
have to pay a premium on their patriotism. Whatever may be done 
in the future to establish these battalions, I do trust that the prin- 
ciple of compelling an entrance fee from willing recruits should be 
made wanecessary. 

There is no doubt that service as cadets inculcates a love of Queen 
and country, and a boy who has served as such must be infinitely 
superior and of much greater value to all with whom he is connected 
than one who has not been similarly trained. The opinions of the 
General Officers who have officially inspected the lst Warwick Cadet 
Battalion have invariably been of a most favourable character, and I 
need only add the names of Generals Sir Gerald Graham and F. A. 
Willis to those previously mentioned as sufficient proof as to the 
value of those opinions. 

It has frequently been noticed that many thousands of young men 
prefer cricket, football, and other sports to volunteering. It has 
occurred to me that this is because such early facilities are offered 
for the practice of those games that by the time the lads are old 
enough to join the volunteers, their preference for field sports has 
been so confirmed that volunteering is quite put on one side. I think 
the extension of cadet battalions will be likely to remove this to a 
great extent, and while not causing the young men to neglect cricket, 
&c., will place volunteering on equal terms at the start. 

I take a somewhat strong view as to the moral obligation on every 
young man to join the volunteers to learn his drill, and to be able to 
take part in the defence of his country if called upon, and I think in 
very gratitude for the absence of conscription, the youth of the 
country should take this easy way of performing a public duty. If 
young men thoroughly learn their drill from fourteen to eighteen, 
they are never likely to forget its lessons, and the physical advantages 
of drill to growing lads are so obvious that I need do no more than 
mention them. 

The experimental battalion is authorized with a strength of 400 in 
four companies. The following table will give the details of the 
establishment as adopted by the Officers of this corps :— 
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Details of Establishment of 1st Cadet Battalion Royal Warwickshire 
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Every recruit on joining pays an entrance fee of 5s. 6d. ; this actually 
covers the cost of a pair of trousers, leggings, belt, frog, and pouch, 
and these articles become the personal property of the cadet, and as 
they have to be kept up at his own expense, this plan saves the corps 
the constant expense and trouble of changing clothes, which is so 
necessary with fast-growing lads. 

The other articles of equipment are full and undress tunic, collar- 
badges, helmet and fittings, Glengarry and badge, and valise. 
These remain the property of the battalion. The recruit is en- 
couraged to buy a great coat, and these can be supplied second-hand 
at 3s. 9d. each. Nearly all the cadets supply themselves with haver- 
sacks, water-bottles, and great coats for marches out. The uniform 
is exactly the same as that of the line battalions of the territorial 
regiment to which this battalion is attached, with the substitution of 
silver for gold, and the lettering on the shoulder-strap, which reads— 


1 
C. B. 
WARWICK. 


The cost of the outfit is as follows:—Tunic, new, 8s. 6d.; second- 
hand, 4s.; undress, 2s.; valise, 5d.; Glengarry, 8d.; badges, 7d.; 
helmet, ls.; but the plating of fittings costs 2s. each, and the centre- 
piece of helmet plate, 4d. Total cost, maximum, 15s. 6d.: mini- 


1 Adjutant. 
? Armourer-sergeant, Quartermaster-sergeant, Orderly-room sergeant. 
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mum, lls. 6d. If the authorities would allow cadet battalions to 
wear brass ornaments and buttons this would be reduced to 13s. and 
9s. respectively. As they give no pecuniary grant, this I think should 
be permitted. 

The age on joining must be over fourteen and under sixteen, with 
the following chest measurements :— 


Chest. Height. 

in. ft. in. 

14 40:15 2.6200. 5 0 
AG HOG. cates. Toe 5 2 


The average height in the Birmingham battalion is 5 feet 44 inches. 

A camp has been held for eight days each year since the formation 
of the battalion. Every cadet who goes to camp pays a sum of 5s. 
towards its cost, and in return receives 6s. worth of admission tickets. 
The cost of a camp for 250 boys would be about 100/., but advertising 
and the necessity of providing attractions to ensure a good attendance 
of the public costs another 40/. Last year the rations were good and 
sufficient, and cost 9d. per head per diem. Tents and camp equipment 
have always been lent by the Government, but no money grant has been 
made, neither allowance for Adjutant nor for staff sergeants. 

The battalion is armed with short-stocked Sniders and bayonets. 
These arms when supplied are plugged with lead to prevent them 
being fired from. This appears to me to be a needlessly childish 
regulation, and takes away considerable charm from membership in a 
battalion. Cadet corps, as distinguished from cadet battalions, are 
allowed to fire, firing arms being supplied to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of the strength. General Daniell, lately commanding the 
Northern District, quite recently promised that we should be placed 
on a similar footing, but I fear the regulation issued a few months 
ago applied to cadet corps and not to battalions, as I have heard 
nothing more about it. Why young men of sixteen to eighteen should 
not be allowed to practise firing under proper supervision is beyond 
my understanding. It is most desirable that firing arms and ammuni- 
tion should be issued to cadet battalions. 

At present we hold on loan eighty Martini cadet rifles—a splendid 
little weapon—which the Victorian Government has supplied to all 
cadets in that Colony. But the Australian Governments have recog- 
nized the vast importance of training their youths for the future 
defence of those Colonies, and have not thrown every difficulty in the 
way, such as has been done in certain official quarters in England." 

There is an excellent brass band in connection with the battalion, 
under a very experienced and efficient bandmaster. The age clause 
does nut apply to this, as it is manifestly impossible to train musicians 
only to discharge them directly they are trained. Other members 
leave at seventeen, or after the next inspection subsequent to their 
attaining that age. This is a regulation which requires modifica- 

? Valuable information about the Australian cadets will be found in an article by 


Dr. R. W. Dale in the April number of the “‘ Contemporary Review.” 
@ 
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tion. Permission should certainly be accorded to keep sergeants till 
eighteen. There is a well-appointed ambulance, which proved its 
efficiency by saving the life of the Adjutant, who last camp was fright- 
fully injured, his horse having bolted, smashing his right thigh and 
knee against a gate. This Officer (a Captain in the Militia Artillery) 
was appointed to the battalion on the recommendation of the General 
Officer Commanding the District, and up to the time of his accident 
deserved no small share of the credit which the battalion has earned 
for smart drill. No allowance being made to the Adjutant accentuates 
the kindness of this Officer in taking so efficiently, an honorary post. 
The annual cost of the battalion is estimated as follows (this 
estimate being based on the result of three years’ experience) :— 





Receipts. | Expenditure. 

£ 
1Officers’ subscriptions (when all | *Rent of headquarters .....+6.. 20 
appointments filled) ......... 2d MIME nee shaves rene one eelonas 10 
Honorary members, estimated COME dics ac dcacceccaoeses 5 
100, paying subscriptions of Recruit instruc tor wee sesetocece 10 
BEG. cess <6 sisionee oa sade cule ete Orderly-room sergeant..... cone 10 
Proceeds of annual entertain- | Care of arms ..... : wae 5 
ments and other minor sources | Postage, printing, bin ling, “ho. sm 10 
OF THOOUNG Shi carddtca se ciceeeda 20 o— 
— 70 
150 Renewal of uniform .......++¢. 59 

| Balance to meet contingencies 

| and fluctuation in income .... 3 

150 


It is proposed to meet the cost of maintaining the battalion by 
electing 100 honorary members who will each subscribe a guinea 
annually. 

T have purposely refrained til) now from any expression as to the 
necessity for any financial aid from the Government, and wiile ] 
could say a good deal, I will simply remark that if the battalions 
prove a success, there is a moral obligation on the Government to 
relieve from serious financial responsibility those who have taken the 
initiative in demonstrating their practicability and usefulness. This 
principle has in a small way been recognized, and early in this year 
several sums of money which had been paid to the Government by 
the Officers of the Birmingham battalion for rifles and stores were 
returned. 

The Officers are appointed in the same manner as ordinary volun- 
teer Officers. By an oversight in the wording of the regulation it 
reads, ‘“ Officers may be adults.” This surely should have been ‘‘ must 
be adults.” Up to the present, I have never recommended any 
gentleman under seventeen for appointment. Officers hold honorary 
commissions or appointments, The reason for this has never been 


1 I consider it is unreasonable to expect Officers to pay towards the cost of 
maintaining the battalion in addition to their personal expenditure, which, apart 
from uniform, cannot be less than 10/. per annum. 

2 This is likely to be increased after two years, 
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apparent to me—Officers of cadet battalions have as much responsi- 
bility, and quite as much expense, as other volunteer Officers, without 
receiving any Government assistance, and however much it may have 
been desirable to make some distinctions when cadet corps were only 
attached to volunteer corps, there certainly can be no sound reason 
why Officers of cadet battalions should not be granted substantive 
commissions. It will, at any rate, cost nothing, and there will be no 
‘* Treasury fiend” to satisfy. 

There is a great deal more in this than appears. The difference 
may be slight, but it is sufficient to constantly drain cadet battalions 
of their best Officers, and the authorities would only be showing a 


‘ grateful appreciation of the way in which this movement has been 


brought to a successful issue by making these honorary commissions 
substantive. Questions are apt to arise when cadet and volunteer 
battalions are brigaded together. This has, in fact, arisen when a 
substantive Major of volunteers had to be brought out of the 
spectators to command a combined force of cadets and volunteers, 
there being a substantive Captain in command of the volunteers, 
and an honorary Major in command of the battalion of cadets, the 
field-day being got up by the cadet battalion during their own 
camp. I very strongly hope that the authorities will strictly enforce 
the regulation respecting examination of Officers of cadet battalions. 

Regarding the staff of the battalion, it will have been noticed that 
the orderly-room sergeant, recruit instructor, and armourer-sergeant 
are paid nominal sums which but very inadequately represent the 
value of their services. All the other drill instructors, including the 
sergeant-major, render their services gratuitously. Some are ex- 
sergeants of the line and some ex-volunteer sergeants. They are a 
very painstaking set of men, and cheerfully perform their necessary 
duties at a great expense of time, which is highly creditable to them. 

If there is one way more than another in which the assistance of 
the Government would be desirable, it would be in the supply of at 
least one good instructor. 

It has been suggested to me that if a cadet battalion could supply a 
fixed number of trained recruits (say fifty every year) to the local 
volunteer battalion, then one instructor could be spared to the cadet 
battalion without any additional cost to the Government. 

The weekly routine of drills, &c., is as follows: — 


+) a, | 


Monday evenings.. “A” and “B” Companies. Company drill. 


Wednesday ...... “C” and “D” a . a 
i. ee Recruit drill and signallers. 

Thursday ........ Non-commissioned officers’ class. 

BriGay 46. 26sse% Recruit drill and buglers’ practice. 

Saturday ........ Ambulance detachment, band practice, and re- 


cruit drill; also in the drill seasou a batta- 
lion drill every alternate Saturday afternoon. 


Au orderly Officer, sergeant, and corporal, with three sentries, are 
« 
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detailed for duty each week. In camp the routine is precisely similar 
to that of adult battalions. 

I think I have now given as full particulars of the constitution and 
working of a cadet battalion as will be necessary, and I should like to 
mention some possible developments of the movement which with the 
generous assistance of the authorities may greatly increase the use- 
fulness of this new medium for the military training of boys. 

In my battalion there are about sixty cadets (all over sixteen) and 
four Officers who can ride. I have proposed to give these, in addition 
to their ordinary instruction, a thorough training in transport duties, 
so that should it ever become necessary for the local volunteer batta- 
lion to take the field we could at once place at their disposal the . 
necessary trained men, and as I also purposed to obtain from the 
owners of suitable vans and horses a promise for their use in case of 
need, we could practically find them the whole of the required trans- 

ort. 

r As these young men grew too old to remain in the cadets, then a 
volunteer transport company of adults could be formed, and _ this 
scheme generally applied throughout the country would once and for 
all put an end to anxiety on the score of volunteer transport. I might 
mention that on several occasions we have gone on route marches 
for two or three days, when all our transport work has been efficiently 
carried out by these cadets. 

Another and far more important possibility presents itself to my 
mind. 

There has been of late considerable talk about the necessity for 
some form of conscription, and the Adjutant-General when at Bir- 
mingham some few months ago was terribly taken to task for having 
boldly advocated it. I fail to see that all this vituperation has 
served any good purpose; at all events a mere statement that the 
country will not have conscription at any price does not remove the 
necessity for something to be done to enable us to hold our own in the 
misty but undoubtedly dangerous future. It is, then, with consider- 
able trepidation that I venture to make a suggestion which appears 
to me to be at the least worth some consideration as providing for a 
national military training at the least cost and inconvenience to the 
country. 

I oan suggest that cadet battalions be formed in every town and 
village district in the country, and that every lad on leaving school at 
fourteen should serve in one till he is eighteen. He should not 
attend less than thirty drills per annum, these drills to be held in the 
evening, and not to exceed one hour in duration. Supposing that 
1,000 of these battalions, averaging a strength of 500 each, were 
formed on the lines laid down in this paper; they would cost at the 
outside 10,0007. to 15,000/. a year, and by that means half a million of 
lads would be annually trained in drill and discipline at an age when 
they would be least likely to forget it, and when it would be im- 
possible for them ever to lose the great physical benefits which such a 
training would be bound to give them. The next generation would 
he an infinitely better one morally and physically, and by a proper 
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extension of the movement I venture to say that we should have 
many of the advantages of conscription without any of its unpleasant- 
ness. 

It is sheer nonsense to say that because a man or boy learns his 
drill he is therefore made to love war and fighting. If a declaration 
of war meant that every man should take his place in the fighting 
ranks, we should find this country much less likely to rush into war 
than they are now, when all the dangers and hardships have to be 
endured by our gallant Army and auxiliary forces, while the so-valled 
peace-lovers sit at home with their hands folded and their pockets 
buttoned up, bemoaning that men should kill one another. Yet while 
these selfsame lovers-of-humanity-in-general take very good care to 
svfely lock up their houses at night, and religiously hand over to the 
police any unfortunate robber who may invade the sanctity of their 
homes, they would leave their country defenceless and helpless, its 
rich stores at the command of the first Power which chose to step in 
and seize them. 

Universal peace and good fellowship is one of the prettiest 
phrases possible to perfect, but till human nature puts an end to its 
trivial domestic quarrels it is hopeless to expect that nations will put 
aside theirs. To train boys to the use of arms and in discipline is not 
to brutalize their natures, but to give them a valuable training in 
obedience and loyalty attainable by no other means. 

I most sincerely trust that the reading of this paper, under the 
presidency of the executive head of the Volunteer Force, will be pro- 
ductive of some good. To a certain extent this new departure in 
placing the practice of military drill within the reach of all well- 
conducted boys is still in the region of experiment, and I think it to 
be only fair that those working so hard to ensure its success, and to 
make the military training of boys general throughout the country, 
should receive all reasonable assistance at the hands of the authorities. 
I do not refer so much to monetary help as to the other points which 
I have mentioned, the importance of which can only be felt by those 
who are daily brought face to face with the difficulties which arise 
through their absence from the Regulations. From the last and 
present Deputy Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces I have always 
received the kindest consideration; but I cannot at times help a 
feeling that the War Office authorities seem a little afraid of giving 
too much encouragement to this movement, lest it should grow to sncly 
an extent that the Government will have to do more for it. 

Well, it is growing, and if it is a good thing, it is well it should 
grow. If it is not a good thing, then it should never have been com- 
menced. But give this young movement room to grow in, and give it 
such facilities for growing that it will grow straight and robust, and 
be a means of lifelong blessing to thousands of the working lads of 


this country. 


The CuartrmMan (Major-General Lyon-Fremantle): I am authorized by tLe 
Adjutant-General of the Forces to express his great regret that he is not able 
to be present this afternoon to hear this paper read, and 1 am further authorizcd 
by him to say with what extreme interest he looks upon this cadet movement. 

“« 
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He considers it is not orly to be very greatly to the advantage of the boys 
that they should be early trained in habits of discipline and self-respect, but 
he considers that, indirectly, it will be of great advantage to the Army, 
because, no doubt, many of these boys, after having undergone a certain 
amount of military training, will eventually enter into the armed forces of the 
country, either as volunteers or as militiamen, or as soldiers. For all these reasons 
he takes the greatest interest in the movement, and he is prepared to do anything 
he possibly can to advance it. But I am afraid that 1 must say, as Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the Auxiliary Forces, that there is very little chance of our 
being able to ask Government for money in support of this cadet movement, 
because all the money we can get we want for men who will be able at once to take 
their part in the defence of the country. So that we must hope that when the 
great advantages and usefulness of these cadets are once thoroughly understood, the 
different large towns and cities will be interested enough in the movement to 
enable the cadet corps to support themselves. I am afraid, however, that I can- 
not offer any hope of Government monetary support for the cadet movement. 
Major Fordyce is a gentleman very well known in connection with the cadet move- 
ment, having been for a considerable time the Commanding Officer of the Birming- 
ham Cadet Battalion, and I am quite sure we are all interested in the statements he 
has made as regards the cadet movement at Birmingham. If Sir Gerald Graham, 
or any other gentleman who is interested in this subject, will offer a few remarks 
upon the paper, we shall all be very much interested. 

Lieut.-General Sir Geratp Granam, U.€., G.C.M.G., K.C.B.: I regret to see 
such a small attendance this afternoon, as I am convinced that this is a subject 
of very great importance—I do not think its importance can be over-estimated—I 
mean the military training of the youth of England, of which this forms a fraction. 
When this great question comes to be fairly grasped by the public, Iam sure they 
will give great credit to Major Fordyce for what he has done in the formation of 
his cadet battalion. He has had no assistance that I know of, or very little, from 
the Government, though I am glad to see in one part of the paper mention of some 
money having been returned by the Government. It is certainly an unusual thing, 
and shows some recognition of the value of the cadet battalion. Major Fordyce 
has, by his own energy, raised this battalion, and kept it going, even so far as to 
supply and to organize its transport, so that his battalion can march out with its 
own transport. He proposes that in this manner “a volunteer transport company 
of adults should be formed, and this scheme, generally applied throughout. the 
country, would once and for all put an end to anxiety on the score of volunteer 
transport ;” but of course that is a large question. He gives another important 
suggestion: “that cadet battalions be formed in every town and village district 
of the country ; that every lad on leaving school at fourteen should serve in one 
till he is eighteen.” Well, this also opens a very large question—that of the 
military training of the whole youth of England, but I am afraid we have no power 
of making such service in any way compulsory. It would be the greatest benefit to 
the youth of England if they could be trained in that way, and I have always been 
of opinion that in Lord Wolseley’s speech at Birmingham he did not mean to 
advocate general conscription throughout the country; but what he wanted to point 
out was the immense advantage that military training gave. The general conscrip- 
tion, of course, enforces military training, but if we got the military training with- 
out general conscription, as is here advocated, it would be of the greatest possible 
importance. This opens up the whole question of free education being granted. 
Instead of demanding fees for edv » tion, such as we give in Board schools, when the 
question of technical instruction comes forth, we might make it a condition that 
instead of paying fees the youths should undertake to qualify themselves for service 
as defenders of their country—that they should undertake to drill in the manner 
pointed out; that the State should not make it compulsory, but should make it a 
sort of bargain. They should say : ‘‘ Here you have the advantage of education free 
and of technical instruction such as you need, and in return you must undertake to 
qualify yourselves to serve as soldiers if you should be called out. We make it a 
condition of giving you free education ; if you cannot accept that condition then 
you must pay.” Some such arrangement might possibly be made, otherwise I do 
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not see how we could carry out that scheme, as we could not make it compulsory. It 
appears to me, although the Government, as General Fremantle observes, could 
not be expected to give any financial aid, yet the Government might, at all events, 
withdraw all obstruction to the training. And there is one point that Major 
Fordyce remarks on, that they are served now with rifles which are plugged with 
lead, so as to make them unserviceable for firing. General Fremantle observes 
that the Government can only give aid on the supposition that these youths, when 
they leave the battalion, shall be qualified to enter the ranks. Of course firing is 
one most important part of the education of a soldier, and if they were allowed to 
practise wherever they can, and given rifles with that object, when they attained 
the age of sixteen to eighteen, it would obviously be of immense use, and increase 
their value as soldiers very much. They should be trained at an early age. 1 
confess I do not understand why obstacles should be placed in the way of their 
getting training when they desire to have it, so that I think, at least, what might be 
done would be to withdraw the injunction against using these rifles for practice. 
There is another suggestion of Major Fordyce, that Government should supply at 
least one good instructor. That involves a question of money, therefore I do not 
think it is likely to be granted. I ean only say, in conclusion, I have had the 
honour of inspecting Major Fordyce’s battalion at Birmingham, and I was greatly 
struck with the smart, alert look of the boys. I think it is quite a marvellous trans- 
formation to see how, with a short military training, the boys taken out of the 
streets can become smart-looking lads, all alert and prompt and obedient, and with 
a feeling of self-respect. Anyone seeing those boys must be convinced that, without 
the question of making them soldiers, they are vastly more valuable as citizens 
after they have undertaken a certain amount of military training than they were 
before. 

Major Forpycr: I should like to say, with respect to firing, that the Govern- 
ment do not prohibit firing, but they won’t supply firing arms—they prohibit firing 
with the arms supplied by them. To meet that difficulty the Morris Tube Company 
have very generously, for the last two years, lent us eighty of their Martini cadet 
rifles. I have had one brought here to-day. These rifles are the same as are sup- 
plied to the cadets in Australia by Government. They are sighted to 500 yards, 
and we use the small Morris tube cartridge. You can have cartridges for outdoor 
use up to 500 yards range, though they carry further than that: they are perfectly 
accurate up to 750 yards. The most ludicrous part of the whole thing is, that 
before we can send a team to Wimbledon, we have to go toa volunteer battalion 
and borrow a couple of rifles. We then put the selected team on the range with the 
borrowed big Martinis. In spite of these difficulties, one of them took a first prize, 
while a file of cadets came out third or fourth in the Public Schools’ Competition. 
All the practice they had had was with the small rifle. I do not think they fired 
twenty rounds with the big Martini before they went to Wimbledon, but, neverthe- 
less, they came out very well indeed. 

The CuatrmMan: Then they fired with the big rifles ? 

Major Forpyce: Yes. I went on the range myself when they had the selected 
rifles, and each man fired twenty rounds. 

The CuartrMan: Each boy! 

Major Forpycer: At the request of the General Officer lately commanding the 
Northern District, we call them young men. It gives them more self-respect. 1] 
have got in the habit of generally calling them men. I think I very carefully 
evaded, in this paper, saying much about the question of financial aid from Govern- 
ment, because I do not suppose it will come yet. The Volunteer Force did not get 
it at first, but I strongly believe that, sooner or later, public opinion will compel the 
Government to take this movement up and have it properly carried out, or else stop 
it altogether. If it is a good thing, it is well it should go on and grow;; if it is not 
a good thing, it should be stopped. It will be, no doubt, a matter of a good many 
years before that time arrives, but I am confident, if the movement survives, the 
Government will have to put it on the same terms as the Volunteer Force, with a 
much smaller capitation grant. It will be done in some way or other. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, when he was in the War Office, actually had approved a scheme by which 
we were to have 5/. for every recruit who joined the Regular Army after serving 
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two years in our battalion, and that would have been carried if Mr. Smith had not 
gone out of office: at any rate, Mr. Smith was quite prepared to do his utmost for 
it, and it is a very important thing to have a Secretary of State on your side. I 
have not pressed it now, as I think it is premature, but there are other things 
which will cost no money which will have a very great influence upon this move- 
ment, and those I would respectfully ask the head of the Auxiliary Forces to kindly 
consider. There is one thing about the Officers’ commissions. There is a consider- 
able amount of doubt as to what position the Officers will hold. On one occasion 
General Daniell, commanding the Northern District, placed me in command of a 
brigade, jointly composed of a battalion of cadets and a detachment of adult 
volunteers. I saw the question that might arise out of that, and I voluntarily asked 
General Daniell to request a Major of the volunteers to take my place, so as to avoid 
any question. I can quite understand at one time it was desirable, when the cadet 
corps were attached to volunteer corps, to have some distinction between them ; but 
in our case we have to go through the same correspondence, we have to do every- 
thing in the same way and pass the same examination, and yet the result is that, 
directly we get a good Officer of the cadets, the other volunteer Officers say, “ You 
had better come to us, and we will give you a commission.” By that means we 
have lost most of the good Officers we have had. I do not grudge giving Officers to 
the volunteer service, but I do not like to lose every good one we get. No doubt a 
proportion of them will go to the volunteer forces in the ordinary course, indeed, 
one of my Officers has won a commission in the Engineers after serving in the 
infantry militia for two years. He began his career with me, and had no idea of 
military work at all; he went from me to the militia; from there he went toa 
commission in the Royal Engineers, so that he is doing very well. We have sent 
several Officers to ordinary volunteer battalions. It would cost nothing to give 
Officers of cadet battalions substantial commissions, and I think it might be very 
gracefully conceded to us, after the three years’ work we have had. At any rate, I 
will leave the matter in General Fremantle’s hands, and I have no doubt he will 
do what he can for us. There is one other point to which Sir Gerald Graham has 
referred, viz., transport. Several times I noticed General Fremantle said to me, 
“We get all the money we can for the men who are ready to do work when they are 
wanted ; consequently, it is of no use asking for money for your battalion, because 
its members will never be of any use to us as cadets.” I venture to suggest, if there 
were some little more encouragement tendered, they might be made of immediate 
service. AsI say in the paper, I can find sixty cadets, all over sixteen, good riders, 
and I am giving those cadets a good training in transport duty. They will be imme- 
diately available to supply local volunteer battalions with transport if wanted, and 
as they would have very little marching to do, lads of sixteen to eighteen would be 
quite as competent to ride on horses or on the commissariat vans as the men; so 
that from that point of view our battalion, at any rate, is in immediate possession 
of everything wanted to find transport enough for, at least, two volunteer battalions. 
So that we are not altogether useless should you have occasion for our service, and 
I think they might be used in that way without causing any prejudice. I do not 
know that there is any other point. My opinion has been so thoroughly expressed 
in the paper, that I do not think it wise to take up your time by going over it 
again. 

The CuarnMan: How much do these rifles cost ? 

Major Forpyce : I think under 3/. 

Mr. Marres: 50s., in quantities. 

Major Forpycz : It is a very perfect little weapon. 

The CuArrMAn: The Victorian cadets, in Melbourne, have got them. 

Major Forpycr: In Melbourne the Government have taken up the cadet move- 
ment, and are training every lad they can get hold of to form a defence for the 
Colony. They support them financially, and have armed them with these rifles and 
bayonets, and as fast as the lads arrive at a suitable age they are drafted into the 
adult corps. 

General Sir GerAtD GRAHAM: At what age? 

Major Forpyce: As low as twelve. There is a most interesting paper on that 
subject in the ‘Contemporary Review,” by Dr. Dale, who has just come back from 
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Australia. He has expressed the opinion in that paper that unless we have a very 
great increase in the volunteer service some form of conscription will be necessary 
in this country, and he suggests a way out of the difficulty by encouraging the 
formation of cadet battalions, getting the men trained, because they never forget 
what they learn during these four years. I am sorry General Daniell is not here to- 
day, because he has inspected our corps three or four times, and he can tell you, 
better than it would come from me, what he has seen of the drill of the battalion. 
In his absence I think I may safely say this, that their drill is quite equal to that 
of an ordinary volunteer battalion, and in their guard duties there is just as much 
earnestness and seriousness, if not more, than in most volunteer corps. I thank 
you very much for affording me an opportunity of expressing my views. I hope 
the result of the afternoon’s discussion will be that this movement will get well 
talked of in the Press, and that a public spirit will be aroused in a large portion of 
the population to support the movement. 

General Erskine: When Major Fordyce sent the paper to the Council, I was 
requested by my coadjutors to look through it to see whether it was desirable that. 
it should be read. I perused it with a very great deal of interest, and reported 
favourably of it to the Council, and it was through that, that it was put down on 
our list of subjects to be discussed in this theatre. I observe in the opening para- 
graph of the,paper Major Fordyce says, that at the commencement of the volunteer 
movement there were 200 cadet companies formed, attached to over 200 volunteer 
corps. I have not had an opportunity of going through the statistics to see whether 
that is correct, but I presume it is. All I can say is, that having been connected with 
the training of the Volunteer Force at that period, everything was done to encourage 
the formation of cadet corps. The rule was to have them attached to volunteer 
corps, and they got by that means indirectly a great deal of assistance, which, as I 
gather from this paper, they have not at the present time. When they were 
attached to regular corps, the volunteer instructors belonging to those corps gave 
assistance to the cadets, and such an arrangement would, I presume, be a very great 
benefit to a corps such as Major Fordyce commands. [To Major Fordyce.] I 
think Iam right in gathering from what you say, that you have no connection 
whatever with the volunteer corps of the county ? 

Major Forpyce: Not the slightest. 

The Cuarrman: There are only two corps like that ; all the other cadet corps 
are corps belonging to volunteer battalions. There are only two corps, one of which 
is Major Fordyce’s, which stands by itself, and the remarks you are making are 
quite pertinent, because a great many people think we had better go on working on 
the same lines as when you (General Erskine) were Inspector-General, und have 
the cadet corps attached to adult battalions. 

General Erskine: It answered very well in those days, but this is a new 
departure. 

Major Forpycre: The others apparently were not successful, because they died 
away. 

The Cuatruan: A good many died away, certainly. 

General Erskine: It is very difficult to assign the real cause for the cadet corps 
falling off. I cannot say myself what it can be; but I think it is hardly true that 
the original system was a bad one. It may have been from want of proper local 
support, and, at all events, from some remarks made by Major Fordyce, there seems 
to be a little rivalry between the cadet corps and the volunteer corps that are raised 
in the same town. 

Major Forpyce: I did not intend to convey that there was any rivalry. 

General Erskine: About the Officers ? 

Major Forpyce: It was simply the question of the Officers of cadet battalions 
receiving honorary appointments, honorary commissions. 

General Erskine: I do not see myself how you can give a substantive commis- 
sion to an Officer who does not command a real fighting force. 

The Cuarrman: There would be a great deal of difficulty about it, at all 
events. 

General ErskiNE: It would be a new departure. 

Major Forpycz : It is done so in Australia. 
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General Erskine: Probably we have a great deal to learn from our Colonies, 
and I do not mean to say the thing is impossible: but, at all events, if is a new 
idea to us soldiers. I did not quite gather whether Major Fordyce meant that the 
raising of training corps was to be cémpulsory, or whether they were to be formed 
on the same basis as his own battalion. 

Major Forpyce: Naturally, we should like to see it made compulsory, but we 
do not believe the country is ripe for that at present. 

General Erskine: No, I think not, because that would be verging very closely 
on conscription. If you are to take young men under eighteen and say, “ You 
must turn out and be drilled and trained as soldiers,” that is coming very near to 
calling upon those that are over eighteen for military service, and I think the 
public would hardly see the difference between the two if that were broached. I 
do not want to criticize your paper at all in an adverse spirit. I consider it is an 
excellent paper. I have read it with the greatest interest, and I am quite suite that 
if more gentlemen would follow Major Fordyce’s example, and form battalions such 
as his, it would confer a very great benefit on the country. I think that a capita- 
tion grant for cadet corps is not to be thought of at the present time; but there 
are several ways in which the Government might give indirect assistance to these 
corps, and I dare say the authorities would not be indisposed to do what is possible. 
Certainly, I quite sympathize with Major Fordyce when he speaks about plugging 
the rifles that are issued to these young men. No doubt it is a thing that they do 
not approve of, and I think they might very well be trusted with rifles without 
plugs. The old cadet corps had their small rifles, from which they could fire. 

The Cuatrman: I think they paid for them: these are served out for nothing by 
the Government. 

General Erskine: Why should they be plugged ? 

The CuarrMan: Because they are not serviceable; they are not safe. They are 
very cheap, and they are not safe, and therefore they are plugged, so that the arms 
should not be fired off. The cadet battalions get them for nothing. 

General Erskine: If they are not proved, that is a very good reason for plugging 
them. 

Major Forpycr: Most of the rifles we have are ordinary Service rifles. 

The CHarrMAN: But they are condemned rifles. They are what we call unser- 
viceable rifles ; that is the reason we have endeavoured to prevent your practising 
with them. Although this meeting has been such a small one, yet I wm quite 
sure it won’t be a useless one, because we shall have this paper printed, and we 
shall have the excellent remarks of Sir Gerald Graham and of General Erskine. 
Every word which has fallen from these Officers has been extremely to the point. 
General Erskine has hit off exactly one of the problems which we are thinking 
about very much now, and that is whether it is wiser to attach cadets to existing 
battalions, giving them the advantages, as General Erskine has pointed out, of the 
organization, and of the Officers, and of the sergeants of the adult battalions, or 
whether it is better that they should be formed into battalions by themselves, like 
Major Fordyce’s. Well, I am bound to say there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the cadet corps attached to the volunteer battalions, but as Major Fordyce 
wished his corps to be independent, it has been given a fair trial, and so has the 
Manchester corps been given a fair trial, and there is no doubt that under that 
system a very considerable amount of efficiency has been reached. If it can be 
extended, we shall be very happy indeed to extend it; but I do not see any strong 
prospect of its extending on those lines in other large towns at present, and I do 
see that every now and then a cadet: corps is attached to an existing volunteer corps 
with very great advantages. Take Salford: it was a long time before we could get 

a battalion of cadets under weigh there ; at last we got the Commanding Officer of 
the volunteer battalion at Salford (a very fine corps) to take it up, and the Salford 
Cadet Corps, after having languished very much, is now doing very well indeed. 
Therefore, I think there is a great deal to be said in favour of cadet corps being 
attached to existing battalions. 

Major Forpyce: It never was an independent command. 

The CuainMAN : It was existing in a sort of half-and-half way. They were being 
drilled, although perhaps not quite legally drilled. Now they certainly could not 
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have been formed into a hattalion by themselves without the assistance of the 
volunteer Commanding Officer. I only mention that among other instances in 
which, as General Erskine has very pertinently said, there are certain advantages 
in attaching them to the existing volunteer organizations, and profiting by the 
Officers and non-commissioned officers of the adult corps. But we do not in the 
least want to do anything to check the movement of forming volunteer battalions 
by themselves in the large towns, where it can be done entirely under local support. 
With regard to the honorary Officers that Major Fordyce has alluded to, I am 
afraid honorary rank must be considered as not giving actual military power to 
anybody. Of course if this cadet movement develops itself and attains larger 
proportions, the whole question of honorary Officers, and the whole terms of service 
might be reconsidered ; but at present I think we must leave things as they are, and 
hope that the public spirit of the country, and the excellent results that have 
followed from the exertions of Officers like Major Fordyce will bear good fruit, and 
will eventually lead to a very large development of this admirable plan of drilling 
and instructing the youth of large towns. 
































NOTES ON HORSE BREEDING IN AUSTRALASIA. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Carri, R.A. 


Wuitst travelling through Australasia during the summer months of 
this year, I interested myself in procuring information regarding the 
supply of remounts for the Army in India, and trust that the result 
may be deemed of sufficient importance to warrant my publishing the 
few notes I made on the subject. 

New South Wales.—On the invitation of the principal squatters in 
the Hunter and Inverell districts of New South Wales, I inspected 
a large number of horses bred in that part of Australia. I saw 
great numbers of animals passed through the stockyards or herded 
in paddocks, indeed throughout my tour every facility was given 
for making myself acquainted with the quality of the horses and the 
systems of breeding. 

The questions I had to consider were: How many horses were 
suitable— 

(a.) For gun-teams ; 

(b.) For heavy or light cavalry ? 

2ndly. How many would fetch remunerative prices in India, as 
carriage-horses, chargers, or hacks ? 

My answers were to this effect— 

Istly. I have seen very few horses that would be purchased by the 
remount Officers in India for either wheelers or leaders in a gun, but 
for heavy cavalry [ could pick about 1 in 20. 

Many are fitted for light cavalry work, but the price given by 
Government for this class would not pay for the cost of shipping. 

2ndly. The sale of horses in India is difficult, and except thoroughly 
good, they would remain on the hands of the importer. It is there- 
fore important that the animals offered to the public as carriage-horses, 
chargers, or hacks should be carefully selected, in order to make the 
speculation remunerative. 

Breeders throughout New South Wales, though apparently anxious 
to compete in the Indian market, appear to be ignorant how to 
produce the horse required. To assist them I showed photographs 
of specimens selected from the Brisbane artillery, as examples of 
what horses should be. 

The large landed proprietors possess runs where the pasturage is 
plentiful in what are termed good seasons, but in the dry portion of 
the year or after continued droughts, the mares and their produce are 
obliged to roam over vast tracts, seeking a precarious existence on 
the dried up roots of grass that remain above soil. 

Although the Colonial Returns of stock show that there are about 
a million and a half of horses in Australia, the percentage suitable 
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for light draught is remarkably small, they are either too heavy or 
too light for military purposes. The reason for this is, I consider, 
due to the small demand there is for this class, and it is a notable 
fact that it is easier to buy them in Calcutta than in the land where 
they are bred. The Colonial Force in Sydney has a small depdt of 
artillery and cavalry horses, but they are not good specimens of 
remounts. 

At the Easter camps of exercise, I noticed some good horses 
amongst the ranks of the cavalry. I, however, found that they were 
bred for the occasion, and were not available in any large numbers. 

Victoria.—Melbourne is the port from which India receives its 
supply of horses. The trade is in the hands of a syndicate who have 
exported horses for some years, and are thoroughly au fait at the 
business. These gentlemen purchase mostly from the farmers in 
Gippsland, Albury and Western districts; their agents also penetrate 
into Southern Australia and the borders of New South Wales. 

Horses are besides sold at Kirk’s bazaar, Melbourne, as animals 
suited for the Indian market, and the best fall into the hands of the 
same syndicate. The four batteries of Victorian artillery are horsed 
from the van companies of Melbourne by hire. The horses are of 
the cart breeds and are not fitted for the work. 

Queensland.—In Queensland, horses are extensively bred on the 
Darling plains, especially about Toowoomba, whence the best cart 
and riding horses come. 

In the interior and northwards large numbers of a small kind of 
bush horse are bred on the arid plains that constitute so consider- 
able a portion of the Colony. 

The Government retain 40 horses at their depdét at Brisbane, out 
of which I selected the best to be photographed as noticed above. 

Tasmania.—In Tasmania, horses are bred by farmers for agri- 
cultural work. In that class they are excellent. Unlike the 
Australian horses, they are fed on oats, which raises their prices in the 
local sales from 251. to 301. A few breeders however send their pro- 
duce to the sale yards at Meibourne, whence, doubtless, some find 
their way to India. 

New Zealand.—The Northern Island of New Zealand is the best 
adapted for horse breeding amongst our colonial possessions. The 
Auckland Stud Company export IT’. B. stock in large numbers. Many 
of the principal inter-colonial winners on the turf come from that 
stable. In the Waikato country, further south, farmers are com- 
mencing to breed horses, whilst Wanganui on the coast is celebrated 
for its hacks. 

Unfortunately, New Zealand bred horses have not fetched re- 
munerative prices in India; but I am of opinion that with a better 
knowledge of the requirements of the market, the Colony will success- 
fully compete in the supply of remounts for the Army. The farmer in 
New Zealand has the advantage over the squatter of Australia in being 
able to fatten his young stock almost as cheaply on turnips as the 
latter feeds his on grass, neither has he to fear the bad seasons and 
droughts which are so detrimental to breeding in Australia. 
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I trust the Indian Government may be persuaded to send Officers 
to New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, to 
assist these Colonies in the breeding of suitable horses as remounts, 
and so place them in a position to compete with Victoria, which at 
present holds the monopoly. 

The extension of the field of purchase is most important in order 
to enable India to increase her army in case of such a sudden emer- 
gency as war, when it would be necessary to horse the ammunition 
train, requiring 2,000 horses fit for immediate work. 

My visit to the Colonies was for pleasure only and not in any way 
official, but I trust the above remarks may not be without use in 
bringing this important matter under notice. I shall be only: too 
glad if my knowledge and experience prove of benefit: to the Colonies 
I visited. 
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THE CAVALRY DIVISION AS A BODY IN THE FIGHT (Die 
KAVALLERIE Division ALS SCHLACHTENKOERPER). 


By the Author of “ The Armament, Training, and Employment of 


Cavalry.”! 


Translated by permission from the German by Captain G. F. Leversoy, R.E. 


Preface. 


Tue following pages are intended for the German cavalry :— 

It had not been my intention to publish them just yet; however, two 
reasons have induced me not to keep them back any longer :— 

1, The exceptionally flattering criticisms with which my pamphlet: ‘On 
the Armament, Training, Organization, and Employment of Cavalry” bas 
been received, not only in Germany, but also in Austria, Switzerland, and 
France. 

2. Suggestions, coming from the highest quarters in the German Army 
itself, to go on here and there with the matter which had been sketched out 
in my former pamphlet. 

I at once acted on this suggestion, the more willingly as it entailed nothing 
more than sorting and arranging the matter, which lay in my dear old desk, 
the repository of my joys and sorrows. I offer this, such as it is, to my 
readers ; possibly its style may be neither pleasant nor smooth ; but it is 
honest and straightforward, as it was thought out and produced. 

The examples, quoted from older times, have been taken from reliable 
sources, and have, in some cases, been more closely examined by reference to 
the map; those quoted from more recent wars required several tedious visits 
to the battlefields under consideration. When on the spot, a clearer insight 
can always be obtained of the episodes of a battle, even if the historical narra- 
tive of them is true, the accompanying maps are good, and both are before 
the mind. I do not suppose that I have invariably said and inferred the 
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right thing ; but I have endeavoured to be truthful, and I beg of my readers 
only one thing, which is, to examine my statements seriously and fairly. 


Introduction. 

Motto.—The reason why cavalry has only at times played an important part on 
the battlefield must be admitted to be due, less to the existing state of 
the tacties of the different arms, than to the fact that but few “cavalry 
leaders ” have existed. 


We have a difficult task before us. For the pen must obtain assent to 
that which can only be verified-under the sound of the cannon, and it must 
try to carry conviction amongst men, who have already heard our message 
over and over again, but amongst whom we have found no believers.! 

All controversies are irritating, but it is only in the arena of arms (in this 
case of tactics) that every combatant comes to the melancholy conclusion 
that he can never produce evidence of the absolute correctness of his ideas 
and thoughts, at least, not with that exactness with which it is possible to do 
so in other, or rather in every other, art. 

An experiment, which is made as a test of a theory, always shows if the 
latter is right or not, and its success is nearly always surety for the sound- 
ness of the manner of proceeding adopted. With the soldier it is otherwise, 
for though, to be sure, no object has ever been attained in war by faulty 
means, yet the soundest tactical measures have often met with no success. 

In spite of the knowledge possessed by the commanders and the fitness of 
the armies, it is not possible to exclude chance from war, and fate may defy 
the best tactical measures. This chance is inseparable from the soldier’s 
profession. . 

The art of war changes from one war to another ; thus, what is actually 
right and new one day, may be quite out of date and wrong the next. As 
2 rule every war is succeeded by a somewhat lengthy spell of peace, and 
Goethe’s words :— 

“ Was sie heute gelernt, 

Das wollen sie morgen schon lehren, 

Ach, was haben die Armen 

Fiir ein kurzer Gediirm!’’”? 
must always re-echo as the torment of their existence in the ears of those 
soldiers, who are capable of nothing beyond a slavish imitation of those 
tactics, of which they themselves have been eye-witnesses. We must come 
to an understanding with these men, for they constitute the majority. 

As soon as an army has brought a war to a conclusion, it finds that the 
conditions of warfare at once become changed, and that only a few principles 
remain as the skeleton of military science. And if a second or third cam- 
paign were undertaken against the same nation, even against the same 
Generals and weapons, and in the same theatre of war, we should never see 
everything occur again exactly as it did before. And yet the main task 
before every army is victory on the battlefield. An army without successes 
resembles an untested machine ; it is a system of tactics without victories, a 
theory without value. 

An army must needs have success, and must gain it with its own available 
means by hard fighting in open battle, where nothing can be hidden or mis- 
represented, and where nothing can be undone. Many eyes may see a thing 





1 “ Die Botschaft hér, ich wohl 
Allein es fehlt der Glaube.””—Gocthe’s “ Faust.’ 
2 “Men, who hare learnt a thing one day, want to rush off and teach it on the 
morrow. What a quick digestion the poor fellows must have!” 
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at the same time, yet there are not many minds, that understand it or have 
the power to interpret it correctly, and, of their own accord, to make one 
success the starting point for a second. 

From the moment that the sound of the last shot in a war has died away, 
tactics enter the region of “the uncertain.” Fifty years of “peace” 
tactics teach less than a fight of twenty minutes, and can also bring mis- 
fortune on whole nations, as we are taught by the case of Prussia in 1806, 
and of France in 1870-71. 

After a war, those things which have been shown by the realities of war 
to be true, sound and necessary, and which have brought about success, are 
carried further theoretically and worked out practically ; but theory and 
“ peace” practice cannot alone be a complete guarantee for the soundness of 
any particular war tactics, because the test of this tactical problem can only 
be made in actual war. 

Meanwhile, this or that condition of war is changed, and a new war upsets 
all that prevailed before. In theory, that state which remains at peace the 
longest ought to get most behindhand in the art of war, the military spirit 
of its population would be damaged, and its tacticians would lose sight of 
correct tactics ; but, as experience shows, this is by no means the case, It 
teaches rather that it is on military genius that the essence of war really 
depends, and that it is this, which, by its wide-searching vision, can make 
amends for the want of war experience and can prepare future victories in 
war. This would be impossible if, amid the conflict of hypotheses and 
problems, which theoretical speculation matures out of the ground of war 
experience, there were not deduced some fundamental representation of facts 
as they are, which genius recognizes, seizes on, and makes use of, while it 
remains unrevealed to the masses. Frederick the Great justly said that the 
best talent bears no fruit without industry and work, and in this royal 
utterance are summed up the secret of victory and the task of a ruler, as well 
as of every genius and commander, while it also reminds every Officer in the 
army of his duty. War, that is to say tactics, like all branches of science 
and art, is only mastered by a few great minds, while the majority do not 
get beyond its routine, at which point they are quite content to remain. 

Whoever may be at the head of an army must insist on unceasing zeal and 
industry in that army. We by no means include under this head merely 
the training of the whole machinery of an army, 7.¢., the efficiency of indi- 
viduals as well as of the whole, or, in short, the power and knowledge which 
every soldier requires; but the mechanical, tactical, and mental efficiency 
must be the consequences of the perception of the commander, the result of 
his knowledge and labours, all of which are “ necessaries,” which may, in his 
hands, be the means to an end in bringing about success. This has been the 
case with every military genius: take, for example, Frederick the Great and 
William I. 

The object of tactics is to create an “organism” which will satisfy all the 
requirements of a fight, while the direction and employment of the organ- 
isms, z.e., of the different arms, must be the duty of commanders. All great 
masters in the profession of war, who thoroughly studied the nature of war, 
laid the greatest stress on mental training. They tried their best to diffuse 
the few fundamental ideas which they had formed on the subject of war, on 
the object of battles, and on the means whereby to win them. At the same 
time, by means of organization, equipment, armament, and training they 
raised the army organism to the highest tactical requirements of their day ; 
they tested most exhaustively the working of the different arms, and inquired 
most carefully into that portion of the military machine which, by its nature, 
remains unchangeable as an organized body, that is to say, man and horse. 
Frederick and William did not drop down from Heaven as finished 
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Generals, but even they had to work and struggle for years to master the real 
nature of war. When, as the result of their industry (deep thought) and 
experience, and of again weighing their experience, their views had become 
clear to them, they at once set to work with full vigour to impart, what they 
concluded to be right, to all who were anxious to learn. 

In this way did these two monarchs frame the organism of their armies : 
one bringing cavalry, the other infantry, in a tactical sense, to the zenith of 
renown. 

The fundamental principles of tactics are unchangeable ; it is only the 
means of carrying them out which- have constantly changed, and will keep on 
changing. Cavalry and infantry have each in turn been “the queen of 
battles,” according to the condition of the art of war generally, and not 
simply according to their armament. The nature of the different arms, too, 
is firmly fixed and unchangeable. 

All this needs no detailed explanation. Hence the tactical réle of cavalry 
must likewise be unchangeable, and only its form, z.e., its manner of execu- 
tion, or actual tactical system can change. It is not accidental, but rather 
natural, that, from the earliest days in history, infantry should have been 
from the outset the principal arm. Like all human creations, armies have 
developed ; starting from the simplest till they reached more complete and 
complicated forms. And yet, even to this day, when our knowledge of 
military history is over 2,000 years old, there has never appeared the 
slightest necessity for creating any arm other than what existed 2,000 years 
ago. The various arms have only been altered and perfected, according as their 
real object was more definitely grasped, and according as the technicalities of 
the arms began to have more effect. For the ordinary objects of a fight, 
infantry is sufficient ; but as the human mind began to see further into the 
nature of the different arms, so did the objects of a fight become more 
varied, and tactics become more complex. 

Why did cavalry do so comparatively small service when commanded by 
Generals who, nevertheless, are worthy of mention? Why was the nature of 
cavalry, as a tactical arm, unseen to the last by the eye of even a Julius 
Ceesar ? Why was not cavalry perpetual queen of the battle-field prior to the 
introduction of gunpowder, firearms, and cannon, which might have been 
able to destroy it before it was ready to commence the tactical fight? Why, 
even when fighting against the same arm, used cavalry to dismount in order 
to fight on foot? Why used horse and rider to be so heavily encased in 
mail, that the horse could, at best, move at a slow trot?) Why did the men 
fire at each other when mounted? Why was all this done, even after the 
existence of cavalry leaders (Alexander, Hannibal), who had acknowledged 
and also made use of the law of speed as well as of shock. 

It was not because the tactics of modern arms enforced these (mis-)con- 
ceptions, but rather because of the absence of any genius, z.e., of any com- 
mander, who understood the horse as an arm, or was capable of making the 
best use of him as such. It was not only 2,000 years ago that it was the 
case, but, even now, the supporters of that bastard arm, which eccentric 
persons have tried to introduce under the name of “ mounted infantry,” show 
that the horse is only looked upon as a means of transport. These errors 
owe their real origin to the many blunders, deceptions, and abuses to which 
cavalry had, unfortunately, to submit at the hands of ignorant commanders. 
People are apt to criticize and condemn, to lay down tactical laws, and to 
set aside an arm, which, when led by cavalry “ leaders,” has performed world- 
famed deeds. This is a sign of the stupidity of the masses, and a proof that 
ignorance is might ; for, so long as the law of speed exists, and so long as no 
better means than the horse is found for applying that law, so long then must. 
cavalry, as a tactical arm, be capable of achieving success. 
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If it is only since the introduction of the latest improvements in firearms 
and the change in the course and character of cadens fighting, that the 
tactical action of cavalry has been looked upon only as a “superfluity,” 
cavalry should then, up to that time at any rate, have always continued to be 
the ruling arm in battle! But such was, by no means, the case. Infantry 
and cavalry were engaged in a perpetual struggle for the supremacy, and the 
pre-eminence of either arm always depended chiefly on the quality of their 
respective leaders. 

Has this been overlooked, or is truth so difficult to understand by reason 
of its great simplicity ? 

How is it that the real nature of cavalry was never understood until 
armies had become a relatively perfect instrument, or that Alexander the 
Great made a difference in his various descriptions of cavalry, suiting jt to 
the purpose for which he wanted it, and that this difference has been pre- 
served up to our days? 

How is it that, later on, another continent produced another cavalry com- 
mander, Hannibal, who was so great a master of the strategic and tactical 
employment of cavalry, that we can even now refer to his way of using 
cavalry ? 

How is it that, in spite of this, cavalry invariably retired into the background 
on the disappearance of these great commanders ! 

The answer is simple enough, namely: because genius is rare ! 

Things were, more or less, as they are now, during every period of wir 
prior to the introduction of gunpowder, and it is only owing to the want of 
historical sources that we cannot refer more to those times. At one time it 
was the Huns, at another the Osmanlis, the Magyars, the English, the 
Swedes, the Prussians, the Austrians, or the French who brought such 
distinction on cavalry as a tactical arm, according as fortune happened to 
favour one or other of these peoples with a cavalry leader, who understood 
the use of his special arm. 

If, as theorists would nowadays try to make us believe, the tactical action 
of cavalry were mainly so very dependent on the condition of the armament 
of the other arms, cavalry could then never have achieved, what we know it 
to have done, after firearms had reached a comparatively high state of per- 
fection. But it is not so, for the action of cavalry depends mainly on the 
ability of its trainer and leader. 

However, it must not be imagined that the principles for the employment 
of cavalry disappeared entirely with the decease of the various great com- 
manders ; for we can formulate most substantial lessons out of the few 
ancient histories which have been handed down tous. Even if we may have 
our doubts as to whether the cavalry Generals of the Huns, Osmanlis, and 
Magyars ever studied the writings of Xenophon, Polybius, Begetius, &c., 
stili we have no right to assume that the commanders of the civilized 
Enropean nations read them. Surely, although we cannot deduce either a 
tactical system, as we understand it, or a regulation from such a study, yet 
we can borrow some idea or other from it. Nevertheless, peoples of quite 
ditferent times, who have in no way studied one another, and had possibly 
never even known of each other's existence, have discovered the very 
principles, which had already been known at some earlier date in some other 
country, and have employed their cavalry in accordance with them. This is 
a proof that truth and facts are indestructible, and that the intellect is 
inexhaustible. Of course, one cavalry leader may have succeeded in employ- 
ing his arm with more skill than another, and we cannot accurately trace the 
progressive development of cavalry as an arm further than from the days of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and Cromwell. 

But although it must be presumed that, amongst more modern civilized 
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Enropean nations, there existed a knowledge of the fundamental conditions 
for cavalry, and although various armies made strenuous efforts to raise the 
status of cavalry, yet this arm, as a rule, remained in the background. It 
was only at times, that is to say, when it had a real leader, that cavalry came 
to the front, and by its successes filled the military world with amazement. 
This is the simple truth. 


II. Characteristics of Armies and of the Combat in the present Day. 


My statements may not meet with the views of some people, for every one 
has his hobby, and man will sooner believe in 100 improbabilities than in one 
truth, however simple this latter may be, or however irrefutably it be proved 
by history and fact. 

There is oue thing, however, which remains an undeniable fact in the 
midst of all this confused mass of hypotheses and shams, and that is, that the 
horse still possesses the greatest possible speed and power of shock, exactly 
as he did in the days of Alexander, Hannibal, Bajazet, Charles XII, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, Wallenstein, Frederick, and Napoleon, 
Certainly our armies differ most completely from those of past ages ; the war, 
machine is built up of millions of short-service men, and, on account of the 
mass of men passed through the ranks and of the shortness of their service, 
no arm can be brought to such a state of perfection as was the case in the 
days of Frederick the Great, and even of Napoleon I, up to the Battle of 
Wagram. Many as were the nations of which the latter commander was 
master, yet he had lost so much in that battle (Wagram) that, in spite of his 
unceasing plans, he was never again able to bring the same tactical efficiency 
iato the field. His further wars and battles consumed too many men, and 
never ceased swallowing them up. Consequently the war machine could 
never regain its high degree of efficiency. 

The immense number of horses which have to be broken, and the short 
time that there is for training horse and rider, necessitate moderation and 
reason. Armies, therefore, no longer contain so many well-broken horses 
and firm-seated troopers as formerly. The perfect horsemanship of former 
times has disappeared from every cavalry with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Cossacks. But the deficiency in technical and tactical efficiency is, or at any 
rate should be, compensated by the fact that nowadays the intellect is far 
more cultivated, and that armies now receive a raw material whose mind has 
heen much better trained. 

Armies have changed just as radically in their training and manner of 
fighting as they have in character and numbers. The armies of former 
times fought in more close and connected order, either in line or in column ; 
but, owing to the destructive effects of firearms, our armies are, for the 
most part, driven to fighting in extended order. But this latter need not, 
on that account, be disconnected, although it is unquestionably looser than 
the formation of earlier days. The soldier has to rely more on himself, 
lines of battle are much longer and thinner, extending indiscriminately over 
any sort of country and remaining stationary for hours, during which 
neither opponent succeeds in gaining any significant advantage over the 
other. The damage to the combatants consequently is not only material, but 
is morally far greater than in former times. Those earlier and smaller 
armies could, undoubtedly, be led in more united form, and brought in a 
compact body to the desired point with more rapidity and precision. 
Napoleon I put an end to this era, and yet in his new system of fighting he 
did full justice to the tactical action of cavalry. 

The great condition for the tactical success of cavalry, and one which can 
never be neglecjed with impunity, is its adaptability to manceuvres of every 
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kind. Tn the days of Cromwell and Frederick, when the opposing forces 
were seldom stronger than 14 army corps of the present day, the execution 
of manceuvres was easier ; firearms did not then force cavalry generally to 
keep so far back as now ; but we must not overlook the fact that, although 
the range of firearms was but short, sti!l the admirable Austrian artillery, 
for example, always kept the Prussian cavalry Generals about 1,000 metres 
from the fighting-line. At that time, too, fights took place from preference in 
perfectly open country ; but, after the Austrians had begun to study the 
advantage to be got out of ground with cover, the Prussians found the 
management of their cavalry more difficult, and their successes became less 
frequent and important than before. 

If, on the one hand, improved firearms compel cavalry in open country to 
remain in more retired situations, from which it may come into action, on 
the other hand, the present intersected battlefields give opportunities for 
placing even fairly large bodies of cavalry comparatively near to the 
tighting-line. Furthermore, the devouring fight lasts so long and remains 
for many hours so stationary about the decisive points, that cavalry might 
keep for half a day in one position without being exposed to any danger, as 
happened, for example, at Gravelotte. This is no disadvantage, but rather 
a decided advantage, of modern fighting for the tactical action of cavalry. 
In the last century, in which Frederick the Great showed cavalry the path 
of success, a fight did not present nearly the same stubbornness and steadysast- 
ness, as have been given to it by the present firearms. After a short but 
sharp fire an energetic assault would be made, and during this, or after it, 
the cavalry would deliver its attack, generally from the flanks. If the 
attack succeeded the battle was, as a rule, decided. Battles such as, for 
example, Vionville, Mars-la-Tour, and Gravelotte, in which the two 
opponents, so to say, scarcely moved forward at all for six or eight hours, 
are unknown in the cavalry’s century. All actions were then over more 
speedily, ending either in victory or defeat. 

The last century can hardly have seen infantry so morally broken, as 
this arm cannot fail to be after any serious action nowadays. In fact, 
infantry was then never charged except when it could be surprised and 
taken in flank, as at Hohenfriedberg and Rossbach ; it was exhausted and 
shaken at every opportunity, so that such a cavalry charge was never 
without favourable results. But infantry is now far more exposed to the 
decomposing power of the fire-action, and the very circumstance that the 
actual duration of a fight is attended with great physical exertion, must, in 
comparison with former times, turn the scale in favour of cavalry. A man 
has pretty well used up all his strength after marching under arms for eight 
or ten hours in’a scorching heat ; and he is practically exhausted both in 
mind and body if he has been engaged in a fluctuating fight for six or eight 
hours, if his nerves have had to stand the roar of the firing for so long, if he 
himself has all this time been filled with those strong emotions which are 
produced by the phases and incidents of every battle, and if he has had no 
opportunity of fortifying himself, of recovering his breath, or of having a 
moment’s peace during all these hours. Larger units fare no better. Some 
men are able to store up a surplus of physical and mental energy, but they 
are only the minority ; other troops, again, remain more or less intact until 
it is time to bring up the last man, but it is only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the infantry which remains intact. It is true that the material 
and moral loss of the infantry is not the same along the whole line, but 
there must always be sections in which the infantry gets completely worn out, 
and it is here that the cavalry’s most favourable field lies. Infantry will 
very naturally sutfer the greatest material and moral losses in attacks or 
forward movements across open ground, as happened, for example, to the 
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33th Brigade at Mars-la-Tour and to the Guards at St. Privat, and these are 
the opportunities for cavalry coming into action in masses. In one of these 
instances three German squadrons partly succeeded in riding down and 
putting to ilight a brigade of the enemy, although the line of advance was 
full of obstacles ; and the panic, that resulted, was so great that a whole 
division of the enemy felt its effect and was obliged to halt. 

Let us suppose that, instead of the short sighted French cavalry com- 
manders, there had been enterprising men, who would have known how to 
employ the masses of cavalry at their disposal at the moment when the 
attacks of the 38th Brigade and Guards were crushed. Great as our faith 
in the endurance of our infantry is, yet we do not believe that the Guards, for 
instance, would have been able to stand against a well-directed, and ener- 
getically and carefully delivered charge of Du Barail’s cavalry Division. It 
was owing to the badly chosen time, to defective planning, and to insufficient 
numbers that the advance, attempted by one regiment of chasseurs, was 
broken up during the deployment ; but it must not be assumed from this 
that a well and properly delivered stroke would, or must, have ended in this 
way. The reason why no advantage was taken of these situations was not, 
that the cavalry was not equal to the task, but that there was a lack of leaders, 
for we see how the Ist Guard Dragoons and Bredow’s Brigade succeeded 
under far more difficult conditions. It may be that the French eavalry was 
not then altogether equal to such tasks, as may be inferred from Woerth, 
Vionville, Beaumont, and Sédan ; but the Germans were prepared for such 
wok, as is shown by their twelve different actions against all three arms at 
Vionville—Mars-la-Tour. 

Infantry has not overthrown cavalry “for ever” in a tactical sense, 
although infantrymen, and especially tacticians coming from that branch, 
have tried to theorise the downfall of cavalry. and cavalry has, unfortunately, 
allowed itself to be partially theorised into defeat. and so cannot escape 
reproach. It is no mere chance that this theorising has emanated chietly 
from German infantry tacticians ; for has not German infantry, in addition to 
resisting the attacks of French cavalry, also withstood those made by the 
Austrian, at that time eonsidered the best, cavalry in Europe? Just so, if 
we do not examine the details too closely. But at Langenhof-Stresetitz the 
conditions were as unfavourable as they could be for the Austrians, whose 
cavalry had no option, but was obliged to charge down on the Prussian 
cavalry, and, in addition, on infantry, which was fresh with the intoxication 
cf victory and was most certainly unbroken. A maieuvre was out of the 
question, and nothing remained but to make a grand frontal attack, which, 
moreover, had to be made on ground too cramped to allow of the deployment 
of the masses. And who now would wish to depreciate the charge of this 
cavalry, knowing, as we did afterwards, how matters stood with the other 
arms of the brave Austrian army? Does not the army owe its escape to 
these heroic attacks ? Did not they bring the whole Prussian line of battle to a 
standstill? And was not the moral effect of this mighty charge so great that 
the Prussians remained overawed on the battlefield instead of pursuing? Is 
not this employment of cavalry, as regards its success, worthy of being 
iecorded side by side, with that of Napoleon I at Aspern on the 31st May ! 
Tn one case a beaten hrmy was resczed, in the other Napoleon’s army was 
saved from defeat. Both tasks ‘could only be fulfilled by cavalry, and the 
results obtained were certainly worth the sacrifices made. 

If cavalry had the slightest doubt as to the great moral impression which 
is rade on infantry by a skilfully and energetically delivered charge, it woul 
have seized, and would still seize, on its opportunities for successful action 
in quite another way. But the philosophy of losses stands in the way. 

lf cavalry knew how infantry is consumed by a fire-action, if it but 
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knew the A B Cof infantry tactics, or if our whole cavalry had seen the state 
into which exhausted infantry falls, it is quite certain that the saying “ the 
action of cavalry on the battletield is a superfluity” would never have been 
tolerated. 

Personally, I have not seen many cavalry attacks, but those which I have 
seen have strengthened me in the belief that the action of cavalry in battle 
can be crowned with great successes if, as the result of organization, training, 
and good commanders, the arm feels that it can say: J will risk it, and | will 
do it. I have also seen infantry which was quite played out ; one squadron 
would then have been enough to ride down and settle the remnants of a 
whole brigade, while a whule division could, without difficulty, have ridden 
right up to the position of the Commander-in-Chief, and might, perhaps, 
have decided the battle on this flank. But this division was not there, 1s 
the action of cavalry on the battletield, therefore, to be condemned because 
such situations have not been turned to account ? 

Nearly the whole of the modern tactical literature is a glorification of 
infantry, but, while we unreservedly assign to this arm the place of honour 
which it occupies, we know perfectly well that it requires great courage to go 
single-handed in opposition to the general current of opinion. I say single- 
handed because, relatively, there are only individuals who do so. Amid the 
mass of tactical books on infantry we only now and then come across a 
Kaehler, a Walter, or a Widdern ; and even the last mentioned is an infantry 
man. In the company, in which they are, they look like wanderers; Mean- 
while, our cavalry has got new regulations, and will perhaps receive a 
general increase in numbers and a sounder organization, at any rate, in the 
Kast. That is, certainly, one step in the right direction, but to. leave off here 
would be equivalent to abandoning the fight and giving it up as lost, for the 
seed requires nourishment to enable it to bring forth fruits. 

Cavalry must not allow itself to be regarded as. dead, either before “ the 
offensive or the defensive” action of modern firearms, in the future ; it may 
strike its flag, only when facts have condemned it to hand over the battle- 
tield, once for all, to the other arms, or whenever its best friends say: “ It 
is all up with us.” So long as these words are not spoken let it trust to its 
own sword aud its own brains. . Strange to. say, tactical books say little or 
nothing about the demoralising effect of the present firearms. Why is this 
not taught! Yet it isan undisputed truth ; and may it not be included in 
our instruction? Not till then will the inevitable consequences appear. 
Now, it is not an undisputed truism that “the action of. cavalry on the 
battletield is a superfiuity.” This is a hypothesis, and one that is taught. 
Is any further evidence wanted of the ready way in which (infantry) tac- 
ticians change to the order of the day, when treating of cavalry, or of the 
fact that cavalry is delivered, neck and crop, over to their doctrines, before 
it has been given a chance or before actual facts have had their say ? 

Frederick made it a rule to post his cavalry on the flanks of his infantry, 
and his reasons for this are well-known. Since the time when Napoleon 
brought tactics out of their infancy, we find cavalry posted wherever it was 
probable a tield for its action would present itself, either on both flanks, or 
vn one, or else in the centre. But Napoleon invariably brought it up to 
that point, where he wished to bring about the decision, either to prepare the 
victory (as at. Wagram), to prevent the enemy driving him back (as at 
Aspern), to. bring it into action for the decision (as at Borodino), or to have 
it at his disposal for the decision of the battle (as at Jena and Ligny). If 
Napoleon decided to break the enemy’s centre, he kept his cavalry massed 
opposite that point ; if he decided on a turning movement, he posted his 
cavalry opposite the flank that he intended turning. The tactical motives 
for these dispositions were the outcome of his strategical object. Unlike 
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this, the posting of cavalry masses on modern battlefields is most often done 
without any special idea. The cavalry is told to follow the other troops, 
because no one seems to know what to do with it, and it is quite a rare 
occurrence for the cavalry commander himself to be allowed to select a suit- 
able position. This is what has happened, over and over again, in quite recent 
times in the case of every nation, with the exception of the Austrians at 
Custozza, and, perhaps, also at the commencement of the Battle of Koenig- 
graetz. Everywhere else, if we look round, we find that the cavalry was 
placed without any reference to the points intended to be decisive. Of course, 
it is true that in recent years we can only record three pitched battles, 
Koeniggraetz, Gravelotte, and Sédan, and even in these, except Sédan, the 
position of the cavalry did not correspond with the tactical situation. We 
will not go more fully into this subject in each of these battles, because our 
doing so would lead us too far, and it is sufficient to state that direct profit 
was not drawn from the tactical success, because the cavalry was in the wrong 
place, or because it clung obstinately to thes} places in spite of the change in 
the course of the fight, or because it generally reached the battlefield too 
late. This is the real reason, the fortresses in rear of the beaten army being 
mere “alleged ” reasons. 

Even at Vionville—Mars-la-Tour, the position of the cavalry, until late in 
the afternoon, was not atall suited to the tactical object, nor was it at all the 
outcome of the strategic situation. The only reason why this was not the 
cause of a disaster, was that the great extent of the battlefield admitted of 
the manceuvring of cavalry in large masses almost everywhere. But, in 
order that the cavalry divisions may be at the right places during the battle, 
they must know these places beforehand, and their action must be the prelude 
of the battle. They must forcibly get touch of the whole line, obtain a 
thorough knowledge of it, and report their observations to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who would then be able to tell the cavalry off to positions, from 
which its action can assist the tactical object. Asa rule, faulty dispositions 
can never be rectified during the course of a battle, and even the mobility of 
cavalry cannot entirely undo a fault, once committed. No example shows 
this more clearly than the position of the Austrian Ist and 3rd Reserve 
Cavalry Divisions and the Saxon Division at the Battle of Koeniggraetz. The 
greatest care must be taken not to crowd masses of cavalry together, as at 
Koeniggraetz, and so deprive them of a clear field of view and freedom of 
movement. Both of these are as essential to the success of cavalry, as food 
is necessary for men to support life. 

A whole host of tacticians have based their judgment almost entirely on 
the priuciple of the Meg method, and still we are for ever talking and 
writing about the value of moral qualities, about the importance of “ terrain ” 
and of commanders, and about the co-operation of the various arms. I will 
resist the temptation of calculating how many horsemen can be shot down 
by a battalion in a minute, or how much greater the velocity of a bullet is 
than that of a horse. The only value of the results, obtained with so much 
pains on the rifle-range, is that they teach every leader, and consequently every 
cavalry Officer, the destructive effect of the present firearms, so that he 
may not be led away into rash actions. If battlefields were simply rifle- 
ranges, then the effect, so generally attributed to firearms to-day, would be 
due to then, and there would then be an end to all tactics. Battlefields, 
however, are not rifle-ranges, but a confused mass of heights and valleys, of 
fields and ravines, of wouds and villages, &c., which give to each arm a field 
for its action, provided, of course, that the arm is capable of manceuvring in 
such country. Moreover, the battlefield is the scene of numerous mistakes, 
which the tactician can at once turn to his advantage. 

I am quite aware that the certain approaching arming of the great 
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European armies with magazine rifles will be brought forward by the 
opponents of cavalry as a further argument for running down cavalry and 
its importance in battle. But even repeating rifles will not do away with 
cavalry. Everyebattletield affords opportunities of taking up positions and 
advancing more or less under cover, and of manceuvring. Every battletield 
also shows now, just as much as formerly, the inevitable consequences of a 
stubborn fight, be they disorder, confusion, and the consequent tactical 
errors, or want of watchfu'ness, or be they the fact that the power of the 
infantry has sunk into complete apathy in consequence of the physically and 
mentally wearing effect of a long continued fire-action. The moment will 
come in the future, as it did in the past, when one of the opponents must 
give way, and—leaving out of consideration its numerous opportunities 
during the tight—this is always the time when the cavalry should win its 
laurels at a small cost, provided it follows up the progress of the battle su 
as to be in the right place at the decisive moment, and provided masses of 
cavalry charge into the disordered enemy. This is for the leader to see to, 
and the cavalry would find nothing to check it unless the enemy were able 
to bring up reserves, or had the sheltering walls of a fortress close in rear. 
In the War of 1870-71, we might frequently have shown the importance of 
cavalry if it had been in the right place at the right time, and if there had 
been enterprising, bold, and energetic “‘sabreurs” at the head of it. There 
was never such a chance as after Woerth, and, from a tactical point of view, 
it is and always will be the severest criticism on our cavalry leaders of that 
diay that the defeated French Army was able to reach the Vosges passes. A 
pursuit, resulting in the utter rout of the enemy, would have been easier 
here than it was after Waterloo. 

A modern battle is, certainly, mainly a fire-action, and the fact that this 
action clings to the same line for hours, of itself causes the truops to fall 
into thorough confusion, The best tactical formations are powerless to alte. 
this. At the end of half an hour or an hour, the majurity of the Oilicevs 
are either killed or hors de combat and the troops themselves are left to 
their own individual resources. They fight on and on in their bloody duty, 
they wait and hold out to their last breath. Meanwhile, the gaps are con- 
tinually being filled up from the rear, the fighting line Las become a confused 
medley of formations and troops, and this confusion is most marked at the 
most decisive points ; here it is that the waste of strength and the disorder 
are greatest on both sides, and that most of the commanders are missin z ! 
Accordingly, a mass of cavalry should, as soon as possible, be directed there, 
in readiness to dash forward the moment that the enemy gives way and the 
confused remnants, breathless and exhausted, begin to retreat. 

At this moment, it 18 yuite a matter of indifference whether these remnants 
carry a repeating-rifle, a flint musket, or a pitchfork, for the men’s nerves are 
overstrained, and their weapon counts for nothing. This moment, certainly, 
dves not last for ever. A few minutes suffice to get these remnants out of 
the zone of their enemy’s fire, and for them gradually to recover their 
Lreath and to get fresh life ; a new allowance of strength returns, and once 
more reinstates the murderous weapon—for a time useless—in its terrible 
power. If the cavalry allows the enemy to make use of these few minutes, 
1c deserves to be dismissed from the battlefield with disgrace and ignominy ; 
but, if it makes use of this time, it is doing no more than its duty, and does 
so, unquestionably, at no great sacrifice. 

This is as truthful as possible a description of the combatants immediately 
after their defeat, and every cavalry Officer should be thoroughly impressed 
with it. I have drawn it from facts, and it will apply to the armies of all 
nations in any hard-fought battle. Cavalry, provided it instantly seizes on 
the moment of the enemy’s discomfiture, can dash right up to his artillery 
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positions, and turn infantry and artillery into one confused mass. With older 
tactics this was not possible to anything like so great an extent, for the rout 
of the defeated enemy never reached such a pitch as it does now, his moral 
strength never got so low, as it necessarily must now when-+the decision is 
fought out for so long, and the troups never lost such a number of leaders as 
they do nowadays. 

Frederick used to try to bring on the decision by crushing one of the 
enemy’s flanks, on which his cavalry would charge. The armament of to-day 
directs the assailant to make a turning movement; and this, whatever may 
be adduced against it, is the best road to victory, provided a sufficiently 
strong frout is also kept. This is only returning once more almost to 
Frederick’s tactics, but employing other formations and larger masses. For 
the cavalry division the result is just the same, while the divisional cavalry 
has sufficient opportunity for action against the enemy’s front. 

It rests with those who lead the army to direct the cavalry masses towards 
the decisive points from the very commencement ; but they can, certainly, not 
do more than this, and tlhe cavalry commanders must themselves seize upon 
the moment for independent action. This determination must come from 
personal inspiration and not from superior orders, or else cavalry would 
always arrive too late. If we compare the events of our battles, in 1866 as 
well as in 1870-71, with these demands on cavalry, we shall then see what 
we yet have to learn. ' 


III. Can the Cavalry Division still be considered a Fighting Unit? 


Before going further, I must put the above question, which, according to 
some, should naturally be answered in the affirmative, and, according to 
others, as decidedly in the negative. But, in spite of the danger that my 
statements may be “ well-known” facts to some of my readers, I will discuss 
the-subject. 

The majority of modern tacticians speak of the action of cavalry in 
battle as of something secondary. They.vow that cavalry can no longer 
decide the day, and that, consequently, its réle on the battlefield has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. The arguments of these prophets are principally as 
follows :— 

Ist. The impossibility of posting large bodies of cavalry (cavalry divisions) 
so close to the fighting line that the right moment for a cavalry success could 
be seized upon with certainty. 

2nd. The difficulty of bringing up large masses of cavalry towards their 
attacking point, owing to the long-range and quick-firing arms, both of 
artillery and infantry, even if the cavalry resognize this object, and charge 
down on it at once. 

3rd. The intersected nature of modern battlefields ; and 

4th. They declare most emphatically that, under existing tactics, cavalry 
has no “ marked objective,” by overcoming which it could have any decided 
influence on the course of the battle. 

I admit that there is a grain of truth in all this, but it is so small that no 
principles for the tactical action of cavalry can be based on it. One thing, 
most certainly, is true, namely, that the lungs and muscles of horses are a 
given definite quantity, which cannot be worked beyond a certain limit. The 
question resolves itself into this: was this limit reached in 1870-71, was it 
venerally known then, is it known now? Is it allowable to evolve tactical 
principles now out of the decided shortcomings of the “instrument,” shown 
in 1870-71 1 

Artillery and infantry fire carry further than the lungs and muscles of 
horses. That is true, but not invariably, for they do so only when the battle- 
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field partakes of the nature of a perfect plain, or when it approximates to 
one. 

Even in olden times cavalry was only ordered to cross, what was then, the 
zone of fire in cases of great emergency; why then should it be required 
to do this under present conditions ? 

The performances of General Schmidt, however, have proved that cavalry’s 
power of mobility (endurance and speed) has increased considerably from 
what it used to be, and this, added to the fact that modern battlefields, to a 
certain extent, afford more opportunities than before for finding compara- 
tively sheltered positions and approaches, shows that there is not the least 
truth in that absolute superiority, so often proclaimed, of infantry tire over 
cavalry mobility. ‘rhis superiority is relative, and the degree of this 
“ relativeness” can vary as much as the tactical conditions themselves. 

Nevertheless, it has become almost a dogma that cavalry divisions must 
be kept at such a distance from the battletield that they would always be 
bound to miss their favourable moment, and that, should they attack, they 
cannot help failing. What proofs are there in support of this dogma? 
Where has a German cavalry division been employed as a fighting unit? 
Has it ever done anything greater than deliver charges, which, owing to the 
general situation and special dispositions, were from the first certain to fail, 
and which would have failed at any period? Of course, if the command of 
this sensitive arm, and the solution of the always difficult tactical problems, 
which are set tu it, are entrusted to men who are not equal to their position 
—as was the case with all the cavalry division commanders in 1870-71-— 
then we must not be surprised at a fiasco. On the contrary, it would have 
been a matter of great surprise if, under these conditions, more had been done. 
To have to call up the 6th Cavalry Division at Vionville so as to bring it into 
action, sounds—to put it mildly—like a tactical monstrosity; and it was 
equally monstrous to call up the Ist Division under impossible conditions at 
Gravelotte. Call up cavalry! that surely is an undeserved hit at its nature. 
Is it supposed that, because this is publicly taught, cavalry dves not feel it? 
A cavalry leader must, of all things, avoid being like a statue, and if the 
commander of the 6th Cavalry Division at Vionville had himself possessed 
the mobility necessary in every cavalry man, and the tactical knowledge 
indispensable to every General, he would have followed up the course of the 
tight of his own accord, even if a few troopers had been shot down on the 
way ; and then he would have been in the right place at the right time. We 
must, therefore, first take care to have good Generals, and, to go a step 
further, to see that only such men are put in command of our cavalry 
divisions. 

With the best will, I cannot, for the life of me, understand on what special 
cases or events, or, in short, on what grounds the impracticability of 
employing the cavalry divisions on the battlefield could be assumed in these 
days. Where, except in the cases already quoted, has a cavalry division been 
seen? Has a division been engaged anywhere in accordance with our present 
ideas and requirements for its tactical duty? Why then expect so little from 
the action of the cavalry division on the field of battle? The engagements 
quoted (at Vionville and Mars-la-Tour) were fought between brigades at the 
most ; but cavalry divisions were not employed in any of them. 

The wars of 1870-71 and 1877-78 furnish very few positive lessons. It is 
true that nearly every intelligently planned attack of the German cavalry 
met with more or less success ; but these attacks were of no great size, and 
could not be planned on a large scale, because there was an absence of all the 
essentials, commanders, as well as handiness of the “ instrument.” 

On the other hand, the lessons and proofs as to the possibility of achieving 
great cavalry successes, are to be found in what was not, or was incompletely, 
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carried out, and in the opportunities that slipped by without being 
utilized ; and yet tacticians are very divided in their opinions about the 
direction to be taken by cavalry. Some entirely reject the cavalry division 
as a fighting body, because, as they say, it is obliged to take up its position 
so far from the fighting line that the favourable moment would have passed 
before it could reach the right place, and because cavalry can no longer decide 
a battle, since it never has any “marked objective” under existing tactics. 
This is the “Nihilist” class, which draws simply false conclusions from 
positive facts ; but that is not all, for this class would appear to look upon 
our former cavalry organization, training, and leading as normal, and quite 
sufficient for all requirements, whereas, as a matter of fact, the exact oppo- 
site was the case in those respects. The real truth is this: that our cavalry 
arrived too late because it found itself at wrong places, because it was too 
clumsy for mobility, and because it suffered from a want of good com- 
manders, or else that it would really have been difficult for it to take 
any part in such battles as Colombey, Gravelotte, and Sédan, cases such as 
have occurred in all ages. 

What, now, can be the meaning of the phrase, “the decision and absence of 
‘marked objective’” ? Can any one arm decide a battle by itself in these 
days? Can infantry—the queen of battles—do it alone now, or can 
artillery ? 

Did the infantry decide St. Privat by itself? Who would wish to make 
that statement! Without the powerful support of artillery the infantry 
would hardly have held out, and Woerth and Vionville were similar cases ! 
It is quite certain that no one arm can now decide a battle in the way in 
which it could in the time of Frederick the Great; why, this was no longer 
possible in Napoleon’s days. Tactics have now emerged from their infancy 
and grown into the tactics of all arms combined ; but even if these tactics 
saw a falling off in the artillery and cavalry at one time (as in 1866), or at 
«nother in the cavalry (as in 1870-71), it proves nothing against the particular 
«tm in question, but rather that the various arms were not equal to their 
tusks. A battle may be decided if the ditferent arms are used, as they were 
Ly Napoleon I at Wagram, by the Austrians at Custozza, or by the Germans 
ut Vionville. But what decided these battles? Was it one arm alone? 
Certainly not ; it was the three arms combined in the hands of their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

And what about the “ marked objective”? In the time of Frederick 
the Great the cavalry was from one-third to one-fourth of the total numbers, 
uow it is one-eighth. The fighting strength of his armies was equal to 
that of 14 average army corps of the present day. Omitting Hohen- 
friedberg and Rossbach, how many battalions were affected all at once by 
the shock of a charge ; how many felt this under Napoleon I at Aspern, 
Wagram, Somo-Sierra, and Borodino? It is true that the objectives of 
charges are nowadays scattered, as compared to the long lines aud deep 
columns of the past ; but they are not all scattered. Cavalry does not take 
long to get past the line of skirmishers, and up to the columns themselves, 
as was shown by Pulz at Custozza and by Bredow at Vionville. How many 
battalions felt the effect of those charges? A whole division, or about 
one-third of the total infantry that Frederick could bring into a battle. 
Can it then still be seriously asserted that there is no “marked objective” 
for cavalry? Should not the inference rather be that the seven-eighths, 
belonging to the other branches, must, of necessity, present such objectives 
to it far more readily than these arms did formerly, when they only amounted 
to two-thirds or three-quarters? And is it only the enemy’s infantry that 
can present a “marked objective”? May not the other arms do so just as 
well, as artillery did at Tobitschau, Vionville, and Oriéans, and cavalry at 
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Vionville? Weissenbourg, Spicheren, Colombey, Gravelotte, Noisseville,Sédan, 
Le Mans, Hallue, and the Lisaine all ottered few or no chances of success to 
our cavalry ; but, on the other hand, golden opportunities were just as often 
let slip at Woerth, Vionville, Beaumont, Orléans, Beaune la Rolande, 
Amieas, and St. Quentin. On each occasion sufficient cavalry was on the 
spot, and there never was any lack of opportunity or of “ marked objectives,” 
but there always was something wanting in the leading. How can people 
conclude from such simple facts that “ the action of cavalry on the battlefield 
is a ‘superfluity’” ? 

Next to these “ tactical Nihilists” comes the class of “tactical Liberals,” 
who do not subscribe to the last sentence, but modify it, while consenting to 
listen to argument. They do not deny historical facts ; but would that 
they would only draw proper conclusions from them. The relatively great 
successes earned by “zugs” and squadrons in many battles (Vionville, 
Amiens, Bapaume, Orléans)—we might also include the success of Geneiul 
Bredow’s six squadrons here—induce this class to advocate that cavalry 
should be placed in folds of ground, but in small detachments, and dis- 
tributed as much as possible behind the whole line of battle. But they 
forget one thing, which is, that the divisional cavalry, in its present strength, 
is quite sufficient for that. 

These men are opposed only to the employment of cavalry in “ masses,” 
on the ground that it would be too difficult to post and bring them up under 
cover. They thus admit, without a question, that the nature of cavalry is in- 
destructible ; but, in the heat of the argument, they forget that their proposals 
are mere makeshifts, resulting from the waut of cavalry leaders. Why, 
then, should it be impossible to do with a division, what is admitted to be 
possible with “zugs” aud squadrons? Undoubtedly, smaller detachments 
will be able to come into action in many places, and, perhaps, even more 
frequently ; aud they will be able to win many minor successes ; but these 
tacticians mistake the essence of the subject, that is, the reason why masses 
of cavalry must be engaged, namely : to win a great stake, as was done in 
recent times by Pulz at Custozza and Bredow at Vionville. 

Next to the “Liberals” come the “ Absolutists,” who are simply for 
charging down on everything. We may pass them by, only we should like 
to keep their pluck, for these “ Absolutists” will achieve more than the 
“ Nihilists.” It is possible that the former may sometimes charge in vain, 
but they will, at any rate, be successful once; the “ Nihilists,’ on the other 
hand, will do nothing but say “no” to everything. Those, who have no faith 
in the action of cavalry on the battlefield, will neither consider, nor dare to act. 

Opposed to all of these come the “tacticians,” who follow nothing but 
empirical teachings, and differ amongst themselves in only a few minor 
points. Thus, some exert themselves mainly in favour of charges not being 
mide in too broad a front, but they insist that charge should succeed charge 
until all opposition is broken, while others, on the other hand, recommend 
charging down in as broad a front as possible on the longest possible line. 
We do not propose to lay down any principle for this, for cavalry must be 
able to do both, and their leaders must know when they can best derive 
advantage from one or the other method of attack. Fields for the charge of 
oue or two deployed brigades are not by any means so very rare in most 
modern battlefields. Wherever it can do so, cavalry must attack in the 
longest possible line, for it is only its first shock that takes the enemy 
unawares, and every subsequent one is no longer a surprise. The longer the 
enemy’s line that is surprised, the better ; and, to complete the rout of these 
troops, it may be sufficient if a second or third charge in squadron or “zug ” 
front be made simultaneously on two or three points, provided the stroke is 
vigorously delivered. 
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Custozza shows that it is not an easy thing to carry out an attack with 
several brigades, even when the ground, over which the attack is to be made, 
allows ample space for deployment. Hence the cavalry unit (the division) 
must be trained in peace time to the highest possible degree of cohesion and 
perfection in manceuvring, and the advance to the charge must be made in 
perfect order, in close formation with the prescribed distances and intervals, 
as well as at the requisite degree of pace, so that the effect may be like that 
of “ wave upon wave pressing on each other.”! 

The above will always remain a law, and that side, which delivers the last 
blow, will break the opposition, . Any one, who has seen a successful cavalry 
charge against infantry, must have formed the following impression, viz. :— 
the infantry at first entirely loses its head (compare Grenier’s Division, the 
Vith and IInd French Corps) ; it forgets that it carries a rifle, is scattered 
in all directions, by which it exposes the artillery (Vionville), and carries 
disorder into the rear lines, and its streaming backwards interferes with the 
fire of these lines. 

There is a favourable chance for cavalry in this, the first moment. In the 
second moment the infantry begins to recover from its panic and _ fires, 
though more from fear than with deliberation, and therefore mostly without 
effect ; it next halts and rallies so as to form some sort of barrier. We will 
not go further, for this is enough. This is not merely an impression formed 
on ourselves personally from seeing the French infantry ; but, according to 
many uvanimous reports, it was just the same, if not even worse, in the case 
of the Italian infantry at Custozza. 

What has now been stated is alone sufficient answer to the heading of this 
chapter. The second moment must be staved off ; and it is only possible to 
do so by means of a sufficient breadth in the attacking cavalry line, and by 
a second, or even a third, attack. 

Nearly everywhere we see our charges against breechloaders in 1870-71 
successful ; however, they frequently resulted in no direct gain, because of 
the want of forces to secure what had been won, and to push on further. 
This can only be attained by having larger formations capable of manceuvring, 
and the cavalry division is this formation. 

Formerly cavalry was mainly required to be able to deliver a wide blow in 
one long line; that was all that was generally necessary in Frederick’s 
time, the object of the 2nd lires being merely to provide wing or flank- 
ing cover. But a change set in already in Napoleon’s time, for he found 
that he could no longer do with only one charge against the deep formations 
of the tactics of his day. He hid to make several charges, and thus we 
see his cavalry, formed into a division, advance in three or four lines, one 
behind the other, until “ wave upon wave” had broken all opposition. 

If cavalry is to be successful against infantry in these days, it must make 
the most of the mora! effect of its charge, and base its plan of attack 
thereon. Cavalry must especially bear in mind the condition, in which the 
infantry of both sides is after being under modern rifle fire for five or six 
hours. No tactician makes a point of this, and yet we are thoroughly aware 
of it after the first battle. At this time the infantry of both sides is unable 
t» advance any further unless it is possible to bring up fresh troops ; 
Woerth and Vionville are good examples of this. The rival “infantries” 
can no longer gain any advantage over each other, for they have spent 
their strength ; it is true that they still keep up a brisk fire, but the firers 
have changed from men capable of being influenced, into machines, This 
state of affairs is repeated in every fight nowadays, only no notice is taken 
of it, because the exhaustion is alike un both sides ; but it is a fact, all the 
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sate, and any reserve of infantry or smart and rapid detachment of cavalry, 
that may be near, will be able to drive through this “ cardboard-like wall” 
with comparative ease. 

If things have happened in this way, the cavalry gains what we have shewu 
to be the consequence of the first shock, and, here and there, perhaps even 
more markedly than we have made out. Hence other forces must be kept 
in hand for a second blow, to keep off the rallying moment, to increase the 
gap and confusion, and to produce real panic and rout. The way in which 
this 2nd line should act is shown by Pulz’s brigade at Custozza, where the 
charges of the two attacking brigades (Pulz and Bujanovies), led by him, 
were carried through with the utmost vehemence ; hence their great success, 
which would have been much more complete and immediate still, if the 2nd 
line of Pulz’s brigade had been 800 instead of from 200 to 300 metres off. 
This would have prevented the enemy rallying and recovering from ‘his 
terror. This was really the Austrian General’s intention,-but he did not 
succeed in carrying out his idea. 

Although the course of such a tactical action is rapid, yet this rapidity is 
only relative. Looking at the matter practically, an attack like this by, say 
two brigades, will take half to three quarters of an hour, and if these brigades 
are successful their formation is sure to be broken. Now, here is the dan- 
gerous moment for the cavalry, and it can only be got over by having a 3rd 
line, under the protection of which the two first can rally, or which will 
eventually have to hasten to meet any possible hostile bodies of cavalry. 
(See the counter-attack against Bredow’s Brigade at Vionville). The 3rd 
line must therefore be somewhat further from the 2nd than this is from the 
Ist; how far must be settled by the commander. Thus we sum up: The 
cavalry division is tactically the most suitable fighting unit ; its formation to 
be in three lines-and each line to be as nearly as possible of equal strength ; 
with regard to its employment and the result of its action we may lay down 
the following :— 

ist. For cavalry, which really has to drive the attack home, there is 
now, as there was in the past, a “marked objective,” the only difference 
beiug that this objective is of greater depth than that offered by the line of 
the last century. We need only refer to Pulz at Custozza, the Ist and 3rd 
Austrian Reserve Cavalry Divisions at Koeniggraetz, and to Bredow, Barby, 
and Schmidt at Vionville. The tremendous effect of a vigorous cavalry charge 
on a deep formation is shown by Pulz on the left and Bechtoldsheim on the 
right wing at Custozza. Had the Italians been drawn up in one or two lines 
this cavalry would simply have ridden through them and have made a gap. 
But, as it was, the cavalry drove the lines pell mell into one another, and in 
that way produced a confusion, out of which it was not possible to restore 
order, It is, therefore, by no means an idle question to consider whether 
cavalry can produce the most lasting effect when acting against a line, or a 
deep formation. 

2nd. Even if there might not be space enough to bring up twenty or more 
squadrons in one line, as was done in the 18th century, still a glance at the 
battlefields of the latest wars will show that half of them afforded oppor- 
tunities, in many places, of posting brigades under cover at 1,200 or 1,500 
metres from the firing line, of bringing them up to this in comparative shelter, 
of allowing line to be formed and of charging successfully. But that which 
two brigades at Custozza and one at Vionville were able to do, might have 
been carried out with three brigades just as easily. 

3rd. The success of cavalry, which is well led and attacks with vigour, 
speaks for itself, after such examples as Custozza, Koeniggraetz, and Vionville, 
so impressively, that there is no reason to doubt similar successes being won 
in the future. There will be less reason for such doubt, the more the cavalry 
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division is trained as a fighting body in peace time, the more the co-operation 
of the three arms is studied and practised, and the more the speed and 
endurance of cavalry are developed. 

4th. If the cavalry division is prepared in this way, and is commarded by 
cavalry leaders, it will then satisfy all requirements at once : against infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery ; it will, however, have to improvise the best means of 
attack every time it meets the different arms, as was done by Bredow at 
Vionville and Auerswald at Mars-la-Tour. Hence it follows that experience 
is the best school for the cavalry General, as it is for every tactician. By means 
of empirical study he can form his ideas and develop himself after he has 
mastered the essence of tactics. However, empiricism proper leaves off where 
war begins. If, during peace, the experiences of war are neither forgotten 
nor mistaken, and if the “ organism” is trained to preserve the incontestable 
facts established by experience, then peace has fulfilled its mission. 

Just as we have done in tactics generally, so have we speculated too much 
about the réle of the cavalry division; we have overlooked the simple 
and eternally immutable laws of the nature of the various arms, we have 
gone roundabout ways to get at that end, which lies straight before us and 
is pointed out by experience, and we have forgotten that cavalry is mounted. 
Intellectual speculation is very good in its place; but it is better left to 
transcendental philosophers. The soldier should confine himself to the earth, 
on which he lives and fights, and to the experiences which it provides for 
him. As a tactician he should be both empirical and realistic, and in this 
way he will get on just as well as men of science have done by empirical 
means ; facts must be his guides, and nothing more. 

We will now see how we can turn these facts to account. 


IV. Considerations as to the Training of Leaders in Peace Time. 


The success of cavalry in battle depends on the efficiency of its leader and 
on the moral condition of the arm, as well as on its opportunities ; naturally, 
even an efficient leader will not be able to do much with a cavalry which is 
not up to the necessary tactical requirements of the day. 

In order to be clear on this efficiency of the leader we must explain what 
we understand by it. 

Leaving out of consideration the indispensable meral qualities of every 
cavalry commander, his “cavalry nature,” and his skill as a horseman, the 
most important things about him are his tactical qualities, and the fact, that 
their cultivation has been for the most part either entirely disregarded or 
too little attended to, is the chief reason why cavalry has only gained great 
snecesses occasionally, that is to say, only when Providence has, so to speak, 
provided a ready made cavalry leader, a cavalry genius, which developed and 
perfected itself all alone. 

Natural disposition as a cavalry soldier, that is talent, is by no means suffi- 
cient by itself ; in order to get the most out of its special arm, talent can as 
little atford to do without practice as without experience, it must thoroughly 
understand the arm and must know what it may claim from it, and the arm 
itself must feel confident of being able to satisfy all requirements. The 
cavalry leader must know the strong and the weak points of the tactics of his 
own and and of the other arms, that is to say, he must be a tactician. 
Without doubt more such tacticians have existed than are recorded in 
military history. Who knows how many of our best men have had to pine 
away in peace time, how many have hoped for a chance, which they never got, 
of showing what they could do? 

To drill a regiment and a brigade wel! requires nothing more than a well- 
trained “organism,” the commander cannot show more here than that he is 
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well up in the regulations ; he only requires pains to master them, and by dint 
of a certain amount of routine, naturally resulting from practice, and, being 
given sufficient time for training, he becomes one of those “efficient peace 
cavalrymen,” of whom we have so many already. 

But he has not in bin more than the mechanical part of his profession, and 
what he manages to do could be done without difficulty by every willing in- 
dividual, who was a sufficiently good rider and had been through sufficient 
practical routine. Special abilitees, or even serious study and extraordinary 
characteristics, are not essential for getting so far, and yet a cavalry General 
must possess a liberal allowance of these three qualifications. If outward 
appearances are the things towards getting on in this branch, in which 
“spit and polish,” and even a certain amount of swagger, have without doubt 
repeatedly played no small part, then intellect and inner qualities are made 
subordinate to forms and outward show ; and in an arm, which is as costly 
as it is necessary, intellect will be turned in directions where tactics will 
unfortunately be forgotten, where only technical skill and accomplishments 
prevail, and where, instead of rearing tacticians, we get sportsmen. This is 
exchanging the ends for the means, because the spirit of the sportsman should 
be innate in the cavalryman before he puts on his spurs; and if, from that 
moment, he were led away to become the first sportsman, but no tactician, he 
would then not have advanced one step, but would only have become a 
sportsman in uniform, with the privileges of an Officer. 

There is no doubt that all armies have had, have, and will have amongst 
their cavalry Officers a greater or less number of sportsmen instead of tacti- 
cians. In all countries there, of course, are men who have been well favoured 
by fortune, who wish for life and enjoyment, and only find life and enjoy- 
ment in such, so called, noble passions. For these men the profession of arms 
is little more than a means to an end, ard the one great requirement, just 
laid down by us, namely, that every cavalry Officer should devote his whole 
mind and existence towards becoming a good tactician, would be absurd if 
there were no such sportsmen. A high degree of outward show in conformity 
with circumstances, has always been associated with cavalry by all nations ; 
but, if a mean is not struck here, a cavalry, which should be trained to be ready 
for any sacrifice, soon becomes a troupe de luxe, which is satirically dubbed 
“ spur clinker” and “sword clanker.” Of course a taste for splendour, luxury, 
and colour can be quite consistent with efficiency in a cavalry General, as 
Murat, for instance, proves. This parade was distasteful to sensitive men, 
and King Frederick William III showed that he knew when to apply the 
right word in the right place by the nickname of “ king of the rope-dancers,” 
which he gave to Murat, as well as by so many other of his sayings. Another 
class of cavalryman has all the ambition, but not the stuff, to make an efticient 
tactician, and yet another class confines itself entirely to its routine; this 
class is admirable at stables or in the riding school, but its members have 
mistaken their vocation, and should have been riding masters instead of 
Officers. I will not enlarge any further on the general standard of training ; 
a higher standard is no absolute necessity for a tactician ; yet, what may 
reasonably be blamed is the insufficient tactical training, which generally 
prevails in cavalry. Heaven forbid that any one should take this as a personal 
remark ! 

How is it that infantry is always pleased when a General comes from the 
cavalry and gets command of a division or even an army corps? Is the joy 
mere accident? By no means, for the infantry knows then that a good time 
is in store for it ; the new General is very likely an admirable “ cavalryman,” 
but he probably is also just as bad a “tactician.” Generally then, he will 
even go so far as to be lenient, because, being a cavalryman, he will not like 
to judge too severely, or he will depute one of his subordinate (infantry) 
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Generals to carry on, ‘and he will, as a rule, find nothing more to add to this 
Officer’s procedure.” 

How is it that, in peace manceuvres, such remarkable clumsiness and inde- 
cision, I might also say ignorance, is so often displayed in their tactical 
dispositions, and in their leadiug by cavalry Generals, who are entrusted with 
acommand? Why is it that the infantry will, as a rule, even before he has 
had time to show, even in a general way, what he is capable of, judge of such 
a General as follows :—“To- -day we have a cavalryman at our head, so we 

MN be Licked?” It is needless to say that this is often quite uncalled for, 
but it is, unfortunately, just as often too true. Why among the cavalry 
generally, in all grades, does so limited a degree of security for right tactical 
judgment prevail, why is the nature of the infantry fight for the most part a 
terra incognita to them? Jt is not to individuals, but to the system and to 
the narrowness of their tactical training, that blame must be attached. 
Besides the above-named classes, which fortunately are only a minority 
among the whole body of Officers, even the majority cannot make the pro- 
gress that it would so gladly do. When he is at the War school the cavalry 
Officer scarcely becomes acquainted with the A BC of infantry tactics ; he 
is unable to learn more there, because the time is so short, because a young 
man with only one year’s service is not yet sufficiently prepared tu be able to 
take in more, ard because, after all, the elements of the tactics’! of his own 
arm are the most important thing. After this time, in which the cavalryman 
may perhaps have learnt what a company-column is, he returns to his 
regiment and, if he does not of his own accord carry his studies further, or if 
he does not go through the “ Kriegsakademie ” (Staff College), his only chance 
then is at the manceuvres to see, here and there, the “ smoke-clouds,” certainly 
nothing more, of an infantry fight. Howand whence, then, cana cavalryman 
so grasp the nature of the infantry combat that, in a real fight, he may know 
when the time for action has come? Let us, howev er, be just, every man is 
not a genius, although required to be such under our existing system. I 
would not be so discursive on this subject were it not that cavalrymen them- 
selves have come to me with their grievance, and were not truth, as was 
stated near the beginning, so often overlooked owing to its very simplicity. 
Certainly the cavalry Officer of the present day can derive many little bits of 
information from the dismounted action of his squadron, but this is too little. 
Where is the remedy, and how is improvement to be made? 

No one has ever thought it in any way ridiculous for infantry Officers to be 
attached for duty to cavalry, artillery, “jaegers,” and pioneers; or for 
artillerymen to be attached to the cavalry, or cavalrymen to the artillery. 
This, as a rule, is even some mark of distinction for the individual, a recogui- 
tion of his relative efficiency, an incentive for him to labour on for the good 
of the army. Sometimes, too, it happens that an infantryman suddenly hits 
on the idea of spending a year’s holiday with us; but we are, of course, not 
speaking of snch gentlemen. 

Now, what is the reason why, so far, a cavalry or artillery Officer has never 
been seen with an infantry regiment ? Because they would have to do too 
much duty on foot ! Can that possibly be a reason? How many men of both 
services are excellent pedestrians and good sportsmen? And ought they not, 
therefore, to be able to do infantry duty so as to learn to know the formand 
nature of the method of fighting of the principal arm, which infantry, after 
all, is? I have a certain presentiment that this wish will not only be 
scorned by the cavalry, but that it will be ridiculed by the ny But 





' I know very well that the term “tactica” properly only applies to the combined 
action of the three arms ; nevertheless I use the word here and in other places for 
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that is of no consequence ; if men will only get accustomed to the idea then 
it will be otherwise. It may not be pleasant for a man to have to get off 
his horse, but, if he wishes to get on in the service, he must not allow himself 
to be put off by that. Besides, we know that it is the wish that, for instance, 
infantry officers should be attached to cavalry ;—why then, not wish what we 
wish ? 

Naturally we do not suppo3e that infantry is suddenly to become the 
school of instruction for cavalry ; but, after passing through the “ Kriegs- 
akademie,” Officers should, as far as possible, go through a year’s practical course 
with another arm, and it should be insisted upon that cavalrymen should do 
duty with infantry ; there is some sense in this, but we are unable to see for 
what reasons “jaegers” are nowadays attached to infantry, and infantry 
officers to “jaegers.” If our wish were practically examined, it would, be 
seen that there is nothing out of the way in it. The preliminary drills, in- 
cluding battalion drill, would of course have to be done on foot; at field 
exercises the cavalryman could be mounted, but at the manceuvres he would 
have to go on foot once more. Of course peace cannot give anyone a perfectly 
exact idea of the destructive effect of a fire-action ; but it is a different thing 
learning at 30 years of age to what it is at 20. At 30 nearly everyone has 
given up his youthful frivolity, many have become serious and pensive 
through the experiences of 10 years, and the proverb that “a Suabian does 
not arrive at the age of discretion till he is 30” may, from my own experie.ce, 
be applied to all men in general. For my own part I can assert that th ngs, 
which bored me at 20 years, now afford me material for a whole day’s 
reflection. 

Moreover, at 20 years a man rarely quite knows his own mind ; he, there- 
fore, learns “ War school tactics” with no higher object thin to learn just 
enough to get through the examination ; a man of this age seldom aims any 
higher. 

“After that, the bulk of cavalrymen, as a rule, learn nothing more about 
infantry, and vice versd, the latter learns nothing more about the former. 
Between 20 and 30 man settles down, he solves himself, so to say, and for the 
first time finds out what his powers are. But how many are there, who 
leave the army in this time, because, they say to themselves: after all I am 
not qualified to be an Officer! During that time man discerns his object 
more clearly ; noble sentiments, which are the first crowning of his position, 
arise and develop in his soul ; he has left his immature and unruly nature 
behind in the storms of his younger days ; the illusion is gone ; many fancies 
have been torn asunder and yet he is still discontented ; he turns away from 
the outer world, holds communion with himself, and puts the first noble 
questions to himself, the answer being: [In myself only do I find real solace. 
His intellect begins to work in a more connected, regular, and serious 
manner ; the brain, created for thought, can no longer do without thought, 
and this inner life of reason and retlection is supported by a character, now 
become firm. He once more takes up with the “acquaintances” of former 
years, having perceived that life is nothing, that all is vanity, and that only 
one thing gives real and lasting satisfaction, namely, work ; and now that he 
iz a man, his wings begin to flutter with that noble manly virtue, which we 
call ambition. Ambition to be something, to do something, to live for an 
ideal, with which the man identifies himself, and which, with a soldier of 
these days, can only be the endeavour to become a General. At this age 
h2 can see the gap between theory and practice, between knowledge and 
power ; the gaps in his knowledge always force themselves on him uncalled, 
and no sooner is one stopped up than a new one opens out. This is life, and 
out of this self-contemplating activity springs up knowledge and love of 
work, of struggling and of living, for life is both work and struggle. A man 
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who has reached this stage of understanding and maturity, will learn tactics 
with success, and will learn them quickly, for now he is following a detinite 
object. But, once he is launched in the battle of life, he no longer gets rest 
or quiet ; every day produces a new phase and, if he does not wish to give 
up the fight (z.e., life), he must fight out these phases. 

I have spoken to cavalrymen, who were very hard working and enthusi- 
astic for their branch, and their confession was without exception: “ If we 
only knew more about tactics and especially about the infantry combat !” 
How many good cavalry “elements” fail in the “ Kriegsakademie” exami- 
nation, simply because these examinations show that infantry tactics are 
almost an unknown world to them! Is not this result discouraging in these 
days? Where can our present cavalry Officer learn to know the infantry 
combat ; how could he determine its weak points beforehand, and all at 
once take advantage of them? Let us be just ; he cannot know infantry 
tactics, therefore he cannot be a perfect cavalry soldier. Every tactical 
success of any one arm depends on a knowledge of, and the taking advantage 
of, the weak points in the other arms, 7.e., it depends on the momentary 
superiority of the one arm. This knowledge must be acquired, and this taking 
advantage must be practised ; they are both the means and the end. 

It will not do to suppose that it is of little importance for a Commander- 
in-Chief to be a tactician, but for those who actually lead the troops it is 
indisy ensable. A Commander-in-Chief makes his army fight with the idea 
of some definite object, he ascertains if he has the necessary means at hand 
for the fight and if, from its position, the field of battle gives hopes of as 
complete success as possible. These considerations belong almost entirely to 
strategy. But during the fight, the Commander-in-Chief cannot, and must 
not, allow his view over the whole to be troubled by attention to tactical 
details. He gives orders for this or that ; but the way in which they are to 
be carried out is the business of the tactician. Every cavalry leader, even if 
he be as great as Seydlitz, is, on the battlefield, nothing but a tactician ; in 
every fight his duty is to take advantage of momentary situations ; but when 
does he learn what a fight is, and where does he even learn to put together 
and employ his instrument ? 

The cavalry Officer, who has risen to be a general Officer, has seldom, or, at 
all events, insufficient opportunity for this. The older he gets and the 
larger the forces under his command, the less assurance will he have as to 
how best to employ them and as to the co-operation of the three arms, or, in 
a word, as to tactics. Hence the impossible orders and dispositions, or, 
what is just as common, a laisser faire et laisser aller, i.e., a want of general 
direction, and unsuccessful fights follow as a natural consequence. 

In modern fire-actions, which last so long and are physically and morally 
so destructive, there are many chances of successful action for cavalry, but 
certainly not for cavalry that considers its highest aim and object to be, 
simply to ride to a straight charge; but any lot of grooms, collected at 
random, can do this, and such a charge is as useless in its effect as a good 
volley fired in the air by infantry. 

But cavalry, that is tactically trained and commanded by tacticians, will 
meet with successes, and, sooner or later, the day will come, when cavalry will 
understand what a field must be offered to it by the long, thin and, as it were, 
disconnected lines of infantry, which in a hot, paralysing and nerve-shatter- 
ing fire-action become powerless; and the longer the infantry is forced to 
hold out in the fire-action, so much the better for the cavalry, and so much 
easier is the task of the latter. The German cavalry, and the French too, 
might frequently—even in the battles of August, 1870—have been able to 
find quite sufficient cover for a whole cavalry regiment at 1,000 metres from 
the enemy. The conditions, as compared with those of the 18th century, are 
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therefore not entirely different, for whilst the large masses of cavalry used to 
be required for charging successfully on the strongly welded together masses 
of infaniry, one or more squadrons are nowadays sufficient for relatively 
great successes, as we are taught by Vionville, Amiens, Bapaume, and 
Orléans ; the conditions have thus only changed relatively, and have even 
improved for cavalry, and cavalry must know what these are, so that it may 
shape its action accordingly. 

Careful training of horses, good horsemen, good armament, riders and 
horses capable of endurance, smart and rapid movements, a bold and daring 
spirit are ali fine and good things, but we must not be deceived by them ; 
they are nothing more than the indispensable foundation of all cavalry 
tactics. They are the elements, and no doubt all this is important, but it 
can only contribute to success when employed in the service of the intellect, 
for tactics belong to the intellect, which must be cultivated, and must 
thoroughly know the nature of a modern fight ; this is truer for cavalry than 
for any other arm, for in its case it is always a question of seconds. The 
foregoing applies to the other arms also, more than tacticians seem to insist 
on, but still not to so great an extent as in the case of cavalry. 

Generally speaking, German cavalry Officers may be said to have been given 
sufficient knowledge ; but of course they are not wanted to be professors, but 
Officers. In the cavalry there is, besides, a proportionately large number of 
deeply read Officers, whose general knowledge far exceeds the necessary 
average. Further, there is such a freshness about cavalry literature, that in 
this respect it is most advantageously distinguished from all other writings. 
That enables us to cunclude that the organism is sound. 

The relations in the ranks of cavalry are, as a rule, more free and less 
constrained than in the other branches, a fact which, indeed, is consistent 
with the grand art of riding and the varied emotions, which the noble horse 
affords. This freedom from constraint is not by any means a thing to be 
found fault with ; it is a cavalry characteristic, which is to be found in that 
arm among all nations. A sour-looking man, such as York, who was hard 
as steel, could hardly have come from the cavalry ; the devout and self-reliant, 
though somewhat hard-headed Ziethen, the light-hearted, daring, clear- 
minded, and noble Seydlitz, the frank, enterprising, and undaunted Blucher, 
are all types of cavalry leaders ; and this list might be continued down to 
Schill and Platen, and, still further, to V. Bredow, Auerswald, and Schmidt 
in our own time. 

It is undeniable that the noble characteristic of frankness is extremely 
prominent in cavalry ; it, in fact, seems to be the expression of a cavalry 
mind, and yet in the same heart there should be the cunning of the fox. In 
addition to these diametrically opposite senses we require the cavalry officer 
to have the most heterogeneous qualities: deliberation and daring, cool 
calculation and emotion, calmness, endurance, perseverance, moving rapidly 
here, there, and everywhere ; a cavalryman must sit in his saddle and always 
be fresh, enterprising, and daring. Of course he must be thoroughly pro- 
ficient in riding, otherwise the word “cavalry” would be out of place. 
Hand in hand with these characteristics must go those moral and equally 
important ones, which can be included in the expression “grasp ot the 
situation,” in both a strategic and a tactical sense. Further, the sharp- 
ness of the senses must be very highly developed, the sight and hearing 
must be capable of detecting the most minute occurrences, and all this 
must be enclosed in a constitution of iron. The cavalryman, as he sits 
in his saddle, is a free man belonging entirely to his own head and heart ; 
for him there should exist no situation, into which he cannot enter or 
from which he cannot extricate himself, and to this end must he be trained. 
The scientific as well as moral status of our cavalry Officers must be con- 
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sidered as a good and perfectly sufficient one, so that, with sensible tactical 
training and exercising, an excellent result must necessarily be produced. 
It is not easy to decide if the characters of our great cavalry Generals are 
sufficiently studied ; but such study can. be strongly recommended in the 
history of cavalry, just as:it can be throughout history. Whatever may be 
said to this, it is a fact that nething urges us onso much asa kindly con- 
templation of the great figures in history ; ‘for the decisions of the man, and 
his boldness in .carrying them eut,must ever.be:the «most important objects 
of consideration. 

Starting from this point of view, it might perhaps not be without good 
results if the biographies of great cavalry Generals were written as prize 
essays, so as, in this way, to place an indispensable mental food before our 
young cavalry Officers ; what we possess up to now in this respect is ex- 
tremely defectivesand, at any rate, insufficient. It sis evident that the 
qualities and talents, just mentioned, cannot be found 'to-an equal extent in 
each one of a number of individuals. A serious consideration of the frailty 
of Luman nature-can rather prove that very many men do not possess them ; 
but this is not the case with cavalry alone. Now, in addition to all these 
great human qualities,a cavalry leader must have just.as important military 
(tactical) ones. Hence, it is needless to say-anything more te show that cavalry 
lec ders are but rare gifts of Providence. 

Let us suppose,-now, that in the cavalry there exists enough individual 
study, and that it.is familiar with the theory of the co-cperation of all-arms ; 
but even all that.will be far from sufficient. It is nothing more than know- 
ledge, nothing but the-prelude to the power of action. The organization and 
method of training-and instructiow of-cavalry Officers must be more, practical, 
more tactical, and more’ in accordance with the conditions of war. The 
long wars of past centuries cannot occur again with our armies of 
tuillions of men ; and the best school—war —slips by so quickly that, he who 
would wait for it, would never be in time. The principal work must there- 
fore be done. beforehand, and this is very difficult, because it is carried out in 
peace time. .This is all the: more reason for the work being serious, for 
thinking everything-out exactly, fer a careful methéd being.adopted, and for 
unhesitatingly making use of every means, which can remove -cavalry‘from 
drill-ground tactics to the true sphere of its field of action, andwhich tends 
to the quickest, possible training of horses and men. . All this is.a matter of 


practice. 
V. Necessity for Maneuvres by Divisions. 


In the century: of cavalry it was not the practice to leave everything, 
coming under this: head, to-war, for peace labours had to.do their share as 
well. The cavalry leaders of. Rossbach and. Zorndorf (Seydlitz), and Torgau 
(Ziethen), who knew how to» manceuvre and attack«with sixty or seventy 
squadrons, are different figures to the men of Hohenfriedberg and Czaslau. 
Between the second-and third Silesian Wars there intervened ten years of 
peace, which had been the real school of the tacties of the great‘King. Even 
his great masters were not “ Heaven-born,” but»were obliged to work hard ; 
+nd in those days they -were: sensible enough not to expect a cavalry leader 
to be able, in war time, to. hurl-sixty squadrons swiftly and unawares on the 
enemy’s flank, without giving him. op} ortunities in peace for learning how to 
move such masses. Books .are nowadays ‘written to blame our peace- 
trained cavalry Generals (who had, at the utmost, previously handled a 
brigade for a.few days) for not having succeeded off-hand in commanding a 
division. How unreasonable this is! By all means blame the system, but 
not its victims. Even if the cavalry Generals had themselves possessed the 
necessary efliciengy, we should still have had a failure, because a division in 
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three lines, each two regiments strong, will not lead itself all‘alone.. To be 
able to manage this sensitive organism requires many years of careful: train- 
ing in all ranks. Even the best cavalry regiments, if suddenly: collected ‘into. 
a division, will, under the most favourable conditions; acquit themselves 
indifferently so far as manceuvring goes, because the organism is an untrained! 
one. In the philosophical century they were not-so illogical as to-expect this, 
it was not till the technical century, in which men have learnt to calculate so.. 
accurately by logarithms, that this occurred. 

How, then, have our cavalry Officers been educated, and how are the majo- 
rity of them still broughtup? There can be but little question of tactics or of 
the co-operation of the different arms, as we have already explained. But 
that is not all; they have had no opportunity (and this is the case now more 
than ever) of seeing, and still more of leading, large masses, or in other 
words, they do not get*the instrument of war at their finger ends in peace 
time. 

The bulk of the German cavalry has, so far, during peace time seen no. 
larger unit than the brigade, and:then at manceuvres it performs .the duties 
of divisional: cavalry ;:it is only the minority, about one-seventh or: one- 
eighth of the cavalry, that practises in divisiens. 

What a remarkable thing it is that an infantry division:on war strength, 
has to manage with four squadrons (a:very liberal allowanee for that unit),. 
while at peace manceuvres such a division has ten or even more squadrons ! 
Have men then; really, never perceived what is contrary to all tactics and to 
the requirements of war in our system? And do they not see that, owing to 
this false numerical proportion of the arms, infantry and artillery alse-are 
misled in their ideas of the true character of a fight? What is the cause of 
our not making progress? The-war of 1877-78 has not taught usa single 
new thing ; what we now know and labour for was advocated by intelligent 
men immediately after the war of 1870-71. We have had experience, but 
foreigners have derived more profit from it than we ourselves have. Look 
at the French and Russian cavalry. We have been writing and talking for 
more than ten years ; all that we urge is acknowledged to be good, proper, 
right, and necessary, and. yet everything remains practically in its old state. 
Where is the obstruction to be found? When so little intelligence is shown 
about cavalry, how can we be surprised that even soldiers should recommend 
the suppression of cavalry so as to -have more infantry in its place! Reports, 
to be sure, can be made with velocipedes, and there is no further need to 
talk of cavalry tactics because, inthe opinion of such men, cavalry is super- 
fluous on the battlefield. It is sad that this evil has been able to take such 
deep root that every means of resisting it has been neglected, that men have 
remained silent and asked for nothing, and that a feeble effort has, at the 
most, been made in the defence of this arm. Is it supposed that cavalry, 
when it has to bear such things and is loeked. upon as little better than a 
fifth wheel to a coach, can continue to exist and develop ; or that the arm 
ean be self-reliant, and that the vigorous and enterprising spirit, without 
which it is nothing, can arise and spread ? 

Whence is its moral energy to come, then? You poor quill-drivers, what 
is the use of your thoughts and efforts? 1 will tell you. You only pro- 
voke fresh opposition from those who simply pass over cavalry and go by the: 
ideas of the day. The conviction that, as a consequence of the physically 
and mentally exhausting and destroying nature of a fight of breechloaders, 
cavalry can play a tactical part, has not become at all general, in fact we 
must, unfortunately, admit that even with the cavalry itself matters are not 
generally better. And we can scarcely think ill of cavalry on this account, 
for it has very rarely really seen infantry that had been in a fire-action for 
five or six hours. But still, should not the superior Generals, who have them- 
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selves come from the infantry, ask themselves whether such infantry: could 
not be ridden down, and whether they themselves are not the very men who 
should consider every cavalry question most seriously? For the weak points 
of the modern fire-action cannot possibly be unknown to them. Yet the great 
influence, that infantry tacticians, and the small influence, that cavalry 
tacticians can exercise, is the chief cause of our making progress so slowly. 
Cavalry can decide amongst themselves if the conversion into Uhlans and 
Dragoons is the most judicious and best, as is recommended in the pamphlet, 
“On the Arming, Training, Organization, and Employment of Cavalry,”! or if 
it is preferable to still retain Cuirassiers as well, depriving them of their 
cuirasses and arming them with rifles ; it is a matter for argument whether 
pointing are better than cutting weapons, but it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that our two-handed “side-arm,” made for both pointing and cutting, 
s the greates; conceivable mistake. It may further be argued whether lance, 
rifle, and sabre are not too much for our Uhlans, because our men are too 
clumsy to acquire the necessary skill in handling these three weapons, and 
because, after all, the extra weight has to be taken into consideration as well. 
The lance is a first rate weapon in the hands of a skilful man, but in the 
hands of an untrained man it does more harm than good, Frederick’s 
cavalry, the Turks, and Arabs (once the best cavalry) were unacquainted with 
the lance ; the Poles alone possess the natural skill for acting as lancers, and 
the Polish Uhlans were Napoleon’s best cavalry. Why do we not form our 
Poles into nothing but Uhlans? The Turks, Arabs, and Hungarians carried, 
and still carry, cutting instead of pointing weapons. All these things—with 
the exception of the necessity of arming troopers with rifles—are questions 
of secondary importance ; but, on the other hand, there can be no difference 
of opinion about the principal arm, the horse. If we think consistently a 
little further and keep in view the mission and employment of cavalry in war, 
in the way that this subject was worked out in the pamphlet just quoted, the 
consideration, for the tactical training of cavalry in peace and its tactical em- 
ployment in war, will be self-evident. Then it will no longer be possible to 
contest the absolute necessity for permanent cavalry divisions of the proper 
strength in peace. But to organize them will not do alone ; an organization 
without training, practice, and suppleness is a machine ; but the cavalry 
division must, on the contrary, be an organism. 

It is everywhere acknowledged that its strategic employment is the prin- 
cipal field for cavalry’s action, and all armies have so constituted their cavalry 
as to be able, more or less, to satisfy the requiremeuts of strategy. The 
necessity for the establishment of the requisite cavalry divisions in peace 
follows so clearly from what has been said, that we need not say anything 
further about it. 

But why not at once seek the tactical consequences? 

As a rue the cavalry will make its appearance alone, in advance of the front 
of an army, and will there find an enemy acting in the same way. It is im- 
possible for it now tc move, see, or get information without fighting ; it will be 
absolutely necessary for it to break through the enemy’s cavalry screen by 
force, and cavalry engagements of more or less importance must take place 
before the main army can come into action. These engagements cannot be 
avoided, especially by the offensive side. It cannot be argued against this, 
that such engagements were avoided by Napoleon I, the great master in the 
strategic employment of cavalry, or that they were unnecessary for the 
Germans iu their march on Sédan. In both cases there was, so to say, no 
enemy ; in Napoleon’s time the enemy’s cavalry was split up and, besides, was 
deticient of any talent for leading it, and in the operations against Sédan the 
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French cavalry was on the wrong flank. But a General, who wishes to fight 
with the best chance of success, must be well served with information by his 
cavalry. It was because Napoleon never neglected this, that his manner of 
conducting battles carried with it a condition of security, which has since only 
been equalled at Sédan. As this way of employing cavalry will in future be 
found, not only on one, but on both sides, it follows that an absolute separa- 
tion of its strategic and tactical action cannot be brought about, even for a 
whole day. The independent cavalry has to carry out strategic duties, but 
cannot do this without recourse to arms, without itself coming into action 
every day. In these actions it must get the upper hand of the enemy's 
cavalry, and it has therefore a quite distinct mission, from which must result 
an equally distinct way of training it. It would be supposed that everyone, 
even a layman, would understand this, but, of all habits, men stick most of all 
of that of “ looking over the simple truth ;” and this brings us to that stage, 
to work done during peace, which has at all times borne, and will bear fruit, 
and to which Frederick’s cavalry uwed its laurels, namely, “ exercising Com- 
manders in cavalry tactics.” 

It is strange that while they put aside what is nearest, and what admits of 
no question about what is necessary and the possibility of carrying out 
what is necessary, as if the way to command a cavalry division could be 
taught by itself (do even the higher infantry units teach that of themselves /), 
men rush madly on to ground which is far more difficult to cultivate in 
peace time, namely, that of the strategic employment of cavalry. The most 
important condition, which comes in here, does not exist and never can be 
introduced in peace time, it is the uncertainty about the position, strength, 
and intentions of the enemy, in fact, all that relates to the military measures 
taken by him. The communication that takes place in peace time cannot be 
so cut off, that one side would be unable to find out everything necessary, 
without even sending out a single trooper for it. I do not mean in any 
way that strategic cavalry manceuvres are not generally desirable, but only 
that exaggerated hopes should not be founded on them. The employment 
of cavalry in peace time can be of great importance, from a strategic point of 
view, in that it atfords to the commanders opportunities for learning to 
recounoitre a wide front, and to arrive at a definite important military 
point, in doing which they will be obliged to employ their forces in many 
ditferent ways. The cavalry itself may in this way become accustomed to a 
certain amount of endurance, and even if the individual trooper loses this 
again, still the cavalry Officers learn in this way how much can be claimed 
from the arm as a mass; and this is not without importance. Strate sic 
cavalry manceuvres, as they have been hitherto carried out, have missed 
their principal object ; we should like to see them carried out in com- 
bination with the other arms, as opposed to the narrow system hitherto in 
force. 

lustead of allotting two cavalry regiments to every infantry division at 
our autumn manceuvres, we ought to be satisfied with one per division, or, in 
some cases, still less, as, in fact, is the rule in war; and the remaining 
cavalry, with the addition of the spare regiment of another division, should be 
taken towards forming cavalry divisions, of which each corps should have one. 
In this way we should be acting, in principle at least, as on active service ; but 
the actual situation nust, of course, always be more or less different to what it 
is in war. For if, for example, the [Vth and XIth Corps are acting against 
one another, the cavalry Generals at once know one important fact, which is 
that they will have to look for each other in Hesse or Saxony, and that they 
are sure to be there. They also know each other’s strength, or at any rate 
the marching-vut strength, and that is again much. The strength may, of 
cuvrse, undergo change while the manceuvres are going on, but any change 
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can scarcely remain quite unknown to the other side. If the cavalry 
were employed in this way, far more progress would be made than has been 
hitherto, more especially as it would lead to a proper tactical use of the 
large cavalry units at the moment of the collision of the main forces. From 
all appearances it will be quite possible to keep up, and develop further, 
manceuvres of this kind, notwithstanding the adverse experiences that they 
afforded at first in France as well as in Germany. Even if the cavalry 
divisions are not tactically engaged in mass every day during the manceuvres 
of the main bodies, still there will undoubtedly be many opportunities, 
before the collision of the main bodies, when the rival cavalries must fight 
each other in mass, and if, during the fight between the main bodies, the 
cavalry commanders only once get an opportunity of taking part in the fight, 
enough will have been gained, provided they make good use of this once. 
Certainly Seydlitz made two attacks with masses at Zorndorf, and 
Napoleon I made three at Aspern (21st May) and Wagram ; but the usual 
record of battles is only one great cavalry attack, either at the opening stage of 
the battle, or after the other arms have so prepared the attack, that the 
cavalry can break through, and thus make the victory complete. Why 
should it be otherwise at manceuvres ? 

Cavalry Generals (i.e., cavalry commanders in general) should learn 
in the combined action of the three arms to know generally their 
opportunity for tactical action against the various arms, and therefore 
cavalry divisions should always be attached to the army corps at manceuvres. 
And it does not matter very much if one manceuvre passes off without giving 
this opportunity, or without its being turned to account, for all will be 
learnt in time, and another manceuvre, richer in these opportunities, will 
follow.! 

Infantry and artillery on their side will have to watch, and the cavalry 
itself will learn what an amount of attention and calmness are required for 
success in taking advantage of a given situation. But this will not dismay 
cavalry leaders; on the contrary, it will urge them on to greater moral 
etticiency, for men will go heart and soul at what is difficult, and most diffi- 
cult ; this excites them, spurs them on, and creates a lorging to fight, 
whereas daily routine makes them apathetic. Manceuvres, that are carried 
out in this way, certainly require one condition, namely, power of the com- 
bined cavalry mass to manceeuvre ina body. I purposely say to manceuvre 
and not to drill ; for drill ought toend with the regimental inspection, and 





1 These statements had been a whole year in print before they could be published. 
At that time the addition of the cavalry division in Germany and France had not 
realised the expectations entertained, and the general verdict was: ‘‘ Cavalry divi- 
sions are superfluous ; they are only spectators, as there is no opportunity for their 
action.” This work was originated by the impression of this verdict and directed 
against it. Meanwhile my ideas have been strengthened by facts. At the 
manceuvres of the [Vth Army Corps a large cavalry mass was improvised under the 
command of General v. Schadow. It consisted of the 7th Curassiers, ]}6th Uhlans, 
12th Hussars, and a combined cavalry regiment. On the 15th Ssptember General 
v. Schadow launched this mass against the enemy, at the moment when the latter 
was beginning to retreat, and on all sides this attack was noted as having decisively 
broken through the enemy. It is curious that this happened on the very field which 
had formerly been the scene of Seylidtz’s greatest achievement, and was the work of 
those very regiments which had earned fur themselves imperishable renown at 
Vionville. And why was this a great tactical success? Because General von 
Blumenthal was a man who knew how to employ cavalry, and General v. Schadow 
was a man who knew how to command it. May this peaceful Rossbach of 1883 be 
the cradle of fresh exploits for the German cavalry. 
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it should be a principle that “ From this time forth the combined cavalry 
should be exercised against an actual, and not an imaginary, opponent.” 
Then the exercises will naturally develop into manceuvres. 

Hitherto this has not been generally required. With the exception of one- 
seventh or one-eighth, the German cavalry know, the brigade only as the 
largest exercising unit, and, should a war break out, then six-sevenths to 
seven-eighths of the cavalry will have had no recent experience of being formed 
in a division, they will not have any confidence in the line tactics of the 
division, and commanders, such as these tactics require, will not be forth- 
coming. Even nowadays, six-sevenths to seven-eighths of the German 
cavalry learn nothing beyond the requirements of divisional cavalry ; this is 
bad, but not accidental ; in fact, this state of things is far more the sure sign 
that we are not aware of the tactical importance of cavalry. 

If this importance were generally recognized, then there is no doubt that, 
only so much cavalry would be employed as divisional cavalry at the 
autumn manceuvres as is actually required ; the remaining mass would—so 
long as there do not exist sufficient cavalry divisions ready organized in 
peace—be combined into independent cavalry divisions, in which it would 
practise manceuvring as much as possible against a real opponent. These 
manceuvres would scarcely cost a penny more than those that have hitherto 
taken place, whereas men and Officers would be instructed in their true 
sphere ; and these exercises would have to be so arranged that the whole 
German cavalry would have manceuvred in divisional formation once in 
every two years, i.e., regiments, which are divisional cavalry one year, would 
be put into the cavalry division the following year, and so on. One day, when 
| was explaining these ideas to a distinguished cavalry Officer, he remarked, 
with a smile, “ You forget that we are Germans.” I could not quite grasp 
the meaning of his objection, and asked for a further explanation. ‘lhe 
cavalry Officer said : “Our national tendency for stickling at everything is 
the chief opponent to these ideas : for, in our country, before a man has had 
his say others break in with.‘ifs’ and ‘ands,’ which stand in the way of 
decisive action.” What is the use of cavalry divisions 7f there are no 
leaders? Manceuvres, it is true, are necessary, but what will Parliament say 
to them, zf they cost more than previous ones? And 7f they turn out a 
failure, what will the critics say? and so on. Yes, and what will the Freuch, 
Russians, and Austrians say? And why is there a dearth of leaders? We 
have every reason to assume nowadays that, if it had unfortunately to do 
so, our cavalry would take the field with infinitely better ‘“ tacticians” than 
it did formerly. But, if we had adopted vigorous measures and manceuvred 
in this way ever since 1871, the failure and the pence would long since have 
been forgotten, and the cavalry would have at its disposal a considerable 
number of reliable Officers fit for the higher commands. It would most 
probably occupy that tactical position, which was formerly reached by 
Frederick’s cavalry before the third Silesian War. We must make up our 
minds to one thing or the other: either cavalry divisions are necessary (and 
who would still argue that they are not?), in which case a sufficient 
number must be established, and their commanders must be practised, or 
they are unnecessary, and in that case it is time to discontinue the half 
measures hitherto taken, for they are fragments, not a whole. But it is not 
possible to insist on the “ either—or,” because the correct views have not yet 
made sufficient headway. We understand well enough that the old style 
does not answer any longer, but we are still uncertain which new style is the 
correct one. On that point it may be said ; the ideas propounded by us will 
still be of use, even if it comes to the worst, and they can never do harm ; they 
may, perhaps, inspire some men with over rash hopes, and sometimes the 
wished for success will be wanting—was not this wanting at Breslau / 
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But it was not wanting at Rossbach, Zorndorf, Aspern, Wagram, Custozza, 
Koeniggraetz, and Vionville. 

It must not be at all imagined that the Prussian, French, and Austrian 
cavalries found their successful attacks such easy matters, as men make out 
nowadays. The attacking wall of cavalry was pretty often blown to pieces 
by infantry fire, even in those days, aud, when the attack did succeed, it 
usually cost so much blood, that a general shudder would be raised by it in 
these days. Hence Frederick, especially, laid ail the more stress on rapid and 
precise manceuvring and on flank attacks. 


VI. Some Remarks on the Cavalry Attacks of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon 1. 


The main strength of Frederick’s army did not by any means lie in his 
cavalry at first, notwithstanding Hohenfriedberg and Czaslau. But the 
Great King made good use of his eyes for seeing, and what he had seen to 
be right in the first Silesian War, became the basis of his cavalry instruction, 
organization, training, and employment. At first the infantry was Frederick's 
main strength, and it was only after the second Silesian War that cavalry 
came on the world as an arm which could decide battles. 

At Mollwitz a well-delivered attack of thirty-six Austrian squadrons fell 
chiefly on the Prussian infantry ; at Lowositz, this model battle of tlie 
18th century for the employment of cavalry on both sides, the Prussians had 
a total of sixty-nine against seventy-one Austrian squadrons. In this battle, 
which was pre-eminently a cavalry fight, superiority in manceuvring and 
weight of charge gave the victory to the Prussians. At Prague the Prussian 
cavalry cleared the way for the infantry, eighty Prussian fighting against 
seventy Austrian squadrons. At Kollin Ziethen’s attack with sixty-tive 
squadrons against sixty under Nadasdy was unable to alter the fate of the 
day. a 

At Rossbach Seydlitz routed the whole of the enemy’s line of battle by his 
masterly flank attack with forty-three squadrons, At Breslau the attack of 
the Prussian cavalry was wrecked before the Austrian grenadiers in line. At 
Leuthen Driesen with sixty squadrons came down on the flank of the hitherto 
successful attack of eighty squadrons, commanded by Lucchesi, and finally, 
Ziethen was once more unalie to gain a victory at Hochkirch, where some 
forty-nine squadrons were engaged on both sides. 

Do not these examples force us to reflection? Have they not their well- 
detined cause and effect? What cavalry commander to-day knows how to 
work forty to eighty squadrons together ? It is true that these squadrons were 
about one-third weaker than those of the present time, but still they were 
formidable masses. And it was just in peace time that the cavalry com- 
mander had been practised in the management of this “instrument.” But 
where have we an instance in our days of a cavalry General having in peace 
time attacked with forty or sixty squadrons in attack formation? How is he to 
be capable of doing this in war! Before he is expected to do it he should be 
given ample opportunity for it in peace time. Modern battlefields certainly 
give little opportunity for concentrating forty to sixty squadrons at 1,000 
metres from the line of battle. 

If such masses have never been engaged in later battles (excepting in 
Napoleon’s time) by anyone but the Prussians and Austrians at Koenig- 
graetz, and the French and Prussians at ;Vionville, it is not so much on 
account of the configuration of the ground and character of the fight, as of 
the fact that there has been a dearth of cavalry leaders of the stamp of 
Seydlitz, and that all armies have sutfered from the same want since his day. 
a 
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Napoleon himself fully recognized the value of the action of cavalry on the 
battlefield, and had therefore given to it the formation which we have now 
adopted again, namely, divisions of 16, 24, or 30 squadrons with 2 or 3 
horse artillery batteries ; and when he wished to attain some definite object of 
the battle with his cavalry, he engaged these divisions with even less hesita- 
tion than Frederick II had done before him. His cavalry commanders, 
Ressi¢res, Nansouty, Kellermann, Murat, &c., were, with the exception of the 
last-named, but mediocrities ; up to Aspern his cavalry could, in a way 
perhaps, be considered equal to that of Frederick in rapidity and sesame: | 
por but, after that time, it could not; and, after his entire cavalry ha 

een ruined in the Steppes of Russia, Napoleon’s newly-formed cavairy 
always was a tactically inadequate instrument. 

After that, it never got back to its old tactical efficiency, and since, in 
consequence of its defective tactical constitution, it could only attack at a 
trot and in column, and since it had even to some extent again taken to firing 
volleys from horseback, the successes of former years were not forthcoming, 
even when the cavalry was directed by the great Master of Battles himself, and 
with the same gifted “~ Peil as of old. There is no arm in which tactical 
efficiency must be so decided and of so thoroughly and uniformly a high 
order as in cavalry, and our forefathers did quite right, in a tactical sense, in 
giving the most distinguished position in the army to the cavalry General. 
This was not due solely to the numerical proportion between the infantry 
and cavalry, but it had a proper tactical motive. But, although Napoleon’s 
cavalry after 1812 was decidedly indifferent and numerically weak, yet the 
Allied cavalry, which was twice as strong, could not get the upper hand over 
it in the days before Leipsic (11th to 14th October) ; the former held its 
own with 10,000 sabres under Murat against 30,000 of the Allies. It must 
not be supposed that this was because the latter had shown itself tactically 
inefficient, but simply because, on the Allies’ side, there was not a single 
General who knew how to lead the combined mass at his disposal. 

The “instrument,” with which Napoleon I fought his battles, was entirely 
different to that of Frederick the Great ; the former had emancipated him- 
self from every cut-and-dried plan, and improvised the tactics of each battle 
out of the inexhaustible sources of his brain. He did not adhere to any 
general rule, and it is not true that he showed a preference for any particular 
plan of attack, as has so frequently been asserted with reference to his habit 
of breaking through the enemy’s line. All the same it is going much too 
far to assert that—hecause Frederick II adopted a particular method for his 
line of battle—the tactical employment of his cavalry was always on the same 
model, and that this cavalry acted only from flanks and against flanks. Fre- 
derick the Great himself recognized the formation of cavalry in two lines, the 
second overlapping the first on both flanks, as the best ; and, even without 
making a study of tactical regulations, we yet know that there are many 
clear-headed cavalry Officers, who even now consider this formation the most 
suitable for the manceuvres before, during, and after the actual attack. 
Certainly the formation of Frederick’s cavalry in battle never—so far as I 
know—took this form ; the form, which the King used, was nearly always 
exactly the same, yet he used it when starting from the flanks as well as 
from the centre, in short, when starting from any point, from which he wished 
to win his tactical object ; in this respect Napoleon was not a hair’s breadth 
above him as a tactician. At Kollin the cavalry was employed to save 
what was still possible, just as was the case with the Austrians at Koenig- 
graetz; the same thing happened at Hochkirch. And although a charge 
against unbroken infantry did not promise any success, even in those days, 
yet the Great King did not hesitate for a moment to attempt it, when it was 
possible for him to further the main object of the battle by so doing, as, for 
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example, at Breslau. And this cavalry shed its blood on the field of battle 
in quite a different way to the cavalry of this century, without the “ philo- 
sophy about losses” ever putting its veto against engaging cavalry when the 
ohject of the battle imperatively demanded it. Napoleon acted in exactly the 
same way, and every tactician will do likewise, the best firearms being 
powerless to effect any change here. That cavalry will, in such work, now 
lose more men is certain; but the soldier is present so that he may be 
engaged when necessity orders it, and when the object of the fight requires 
it; it is this object that decides his fate. Thus we see Napoleon engaging his 
cavalry with still less consideration: for it than Frederick IT had done before 
him ; with him the object of the battle was everything, hence his cavalry 
did not wait to come on the scene only when the other arms had been broken. 
On the 2Ist May, at Aspern, his infantry was in a decided inferiority; he 
had no reserves to fill the gaps, and a hostile counter-attack would un- 
doubtedly have brought ruin on him. He then launched his cavalry against 
the enemy: 5,000 Cuirassiers attacked the firm Austrian lines three times ; 
they did not break through a single battalion, and they left 3,000 troopers 
on the field, which is more than any other cavalry attack has ever cost. Yet 
we have never seen it stated that Napoleon discarded the action of cavalry 
in battle on that account. He blamed. the defective plan and the bad 
delivery of the attack ; he could not indeed’ have put himself at the head of 
the cavalry, and he had only indifferent (eavalry) tacticians, yet the events 
of this battle prompted him to demand more from his cavalry than before. 
For he justly reasoned that if an attack, seen coming long beforehand, can 
give this result in spite of bad carrying through, then the action of cavalry 
in battle, under more favourable conditions, cannot fail to be much more 
successful still. With these 3,000-troopers; Napoleon had gained his object, 
the Austrian offensive had been stopped, and in the night of the 21st—22nd 
May he was able to bring up reinforcements, which improved his chances. 
At Wagram, on the 6th July, he made his cavalry attack over and over 
again, without any consideration for it or any delay ; this time he did it so as 
to get sufficient space for the deploymeut of his army. 

And Wagram is just what ought to be seriously studied, because it is 
perhaps the battle, in which the action of the three arms combined is most 
completely represented under the master hand of Napoleon I. Never has 
a General engaged all at once, as Napoleon did here, a mass of 60,000 men ; 
the counter-attacks of the Austrians on Chlum and the attacks of the 
Germans on St. Privat are all that can be in any way compared with this 
case. But Napoleon I was not equalled, at either Chlum or St. Privat, in the 
preparation of his attack and the tactical considerations, according tu which 
the individual arms were employed. Napoleon I wanted to break through 
the line of the Archduke Charles, and afterwards to roll up the separated 
portions. To this end he ordered the mass of his combined cavalry, 10,000 
men strong under Bessiéres, to make repeated attacks from the centre against 
the Austrian infantry and artillery. The great Master of Battles was well 
aware that the fight would require many victims, but he saw that this use of 
his cavalry was the only tactical means leading to his end. It is true that 
the Austrian lines were not ridden down, but their entire action was so taken 
up by this cavalry being let loose on them, that Napoleon I was able to carry 
out the projected advance of his 100 gun battery to within close range of the 
Austrian position. Certainly the battery lost nearly all manceuvring power 
in this position, but from here it was able to prepare both of the next main 
infantry attacks, by which the enemy’s line was broken. After this had been 
done, Napoleon’s cavalry was, it is true, not in a condition to win further 
successes, but when cavalry has acted tactically, as it had done here, it has 
fulfilled its missivn. - At Soni Sierra (1808) and Borodino (1812) Napoleon I 
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went a step further; for the cavalry there undertook the duty of the infantry. 
It attacked over open country, so that by its rapidity it might spare the 
infantry from making an attack, which would have entailed great losses, and 
have been fruitless. At Borodino, the French cuirassiers even captured 
closed redoeubts. 

Waterloo shows that charges -could fail without gaining their object, and 
charges badly planned and executed took place even under Murat’s command. 
At Krasnoé (1812), Neverovsky’s Russian Division, only 7,000 -strong, was 
able to resist more than forty charges of Murat’s cavalry, thirty-five regiments 
strong, with a loss of only 2,000 men and-eight guns. This was due to the 
disconnected way in which the charges were delivered, for no great success 
can be secured without a great stroke ! 

Since that time, fighting ‘has changed very much indeed; firearms now 
sweep infinitely more ground ; but, at the same time, there has arisen a new 
field for the-tactical action of cavalry as a consequence of the intimate con- 
nection ‘between the arms and ground, for on this the power of modern 
tactics depends so much. It.would be against all laws of Jogic and the actual 
requirements of every description of combat, to discard fighting tactics on 
account of ‘improved firearms and altered tactics. It is not only an unsuc- 
cessful cavalry attack that costs a deal of blood nowadays, for uifantry can 
tell the same’tale ; but has.any (infantry) tactician ever asserted, for that 
reason, that infantry attacks are a “‘superfluity” in comparison with fire 
tactics ? Has any one tried to abolish attacks on that account ? 

Modern fighting mows down on all sides, and mows down -everything 
without distinction ; this requires cavalry to improve its tactics to the 
utmost, z.¢., its.speed and manceuvring ;powers, as much as, possible, so as to 
be able to act’ by surprise. Its success has always depended on this, and it 
will be possible in the future, as in the past. 

To refuse any action in battle to cavalry amounts to robbing the fight of 
its true nature. Since the time when infantry took its stand-on an equality 
with cavalry, the latter has never brought about the decision in a fight in 
any other way than by:asurprise. No period establishes the truth of this 
more strongly than that of Frederick ; and, when not.acting in this way, 
cavalry has invariably only been able to prepare, hasten, and make good use 
of the decision. “But-every battle affords opportunities now, as in the past, 
for a surprise ; although it may be more difficult.to take advantage of this 
than used to be the case, yet it isa duty that no arm but cavalry ean carry 
out ; therein’lie its imperishable nature and imperishable tactical action, and 
this has always been its tactics and its glory. Cavalry only requires to be 
made perfect in formand nature for it.to be again held in esteem asa tactical 
arm. 

The success or failure of cavalry attacks has always depended.more on the 
leading than en the effect of the weapons, On closer study this is seen to be 
the lesson taught by every.action. The friends and foes alike of cavalry, it is 
true, attribute the blame:to the effect of the weapons, while the tactician 
makes defective leading answerable. for.it. 

A cavalryman must never forget that he is the first, and therefore the most 
exclusive representative of moral energy,'that the success of his arm always 
depends on its moral constitution, provided, of course, it is engaged under 
tactical conditions, which are in other respects right. 

The breechloader makes a fight more bloody at the decisive points, but it 
does not alter man’s moral constitution, nor does it give courage to the 
coward. Hence cowardice and panic will now be, as they were formerly, 
the inevitable attendants on every fight. We know that careful training 
can raise the moral powers in individuals, and that all arms, not only 
infantry, derive benefit from that. However, it is only by cavalry that 
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cowardice and panic can be thoroughly taken advantage of, owing to that 
rapidity which is peculiar to it. 


VII. Connection between Strategic and Tactical Action. 


In old days infantry was regularly brought up in terror of cavalry ; now 
it is almost the other way, for cavalry is brought up in fear of infantry. 
But it has been carried too far in both cases. 

Perhaps some tacticians of the present day may dispute this sentence. So 
much the better, for then some effort towards improvement might result 
from it. 

It isa fact, that before nearly every war there has reigned a dread and 
suspense concerning the enemy’s cavalry, and this has existed on both sides, 
so that the cavalry has remained behind instead of being in front. 

Moreover, even strong minds have been unable to suppress a certain fear 
of the enemy’s cavalry. I may cite Napoleon’s feverish suspense about the 
meeting of his troops with the Prussian cavalry before Jena ; and Frederick 
the Great, too, was full of apprehension about the Austrian light cavalry, 
which was so good at reconnaissance and petty warfare. The same thing 
happened again in more modern times. In 1859 the Franco-Italians did not 
dare to place their cavalry in front ; they, from the very first, dreaded a 
defeat at the hands of the Austrian cavalry. The Italians did not act any 
differently in 1866, nor did the Prussians during their entry into Bohemia in 
the same year. Thesame fear was shown by the French when opposed to the 
Germans in 1870, for a very great part of the disaster of the French arms 
must certainly be traced to their fear of the German cavalry. These state- 
ments do not in any way imply that the several arms themselves were afraid 
—for not one of the regiments was wanting in courage ; it was far more the 
Headquarters that were always uneasy, and the employment of the arms 
was dictated by the faint-heated spirit of routine. 

This can be accounted for, since the strategic employment and tactical 
leading of cavalry are extremely difficult, and an efficient body, commanded by 
a good man, may lose its very existence through a moment of inattention. 
The strategic as well as tactical duties of cavalry require a constant 
straining of the nerves, a continual being on the alert ; conditions which can 
naturally only be satisfied by exceptional men. The feeling of apprehension 
before, and also during, a war is more or less permanent as regards cavalry, and 
it is easy to understand how the strongest minds have laboured under it 
(e.g., Napoieon I), for they know the strong and weak points of this sensitive 
arm and follow it step by step in their minds, without being able personally 
to direct ils employment and leading at every time and in every place. 
Buth must be entrusted—far away from them—to individuals who generally 
lack assurance at the commencement of a war. Talent for both strategy 
and tactics is only to be found in a man who is a born Commander, and, 
seeing that any independent cavalry commander may be put to the test 
any day in some strategic or tactical duty, every one of them ought, properly 
speaking, to be a Commander. It is not necessary to be a pessimist to arrive 
at the conclusion that, out of ten or fourteen independent cavalry com- 
manders, who, in the event of war between Russia and Germany or between 
France and Germany, would be employed on either side, the majority would 
not be equal to what was expected from them. Hence it follows that the 
greatest importance should be attached to their training, and that the efforts 
of all, from the troopers upwards, must be continually directed towards 
moral qualities. The cavalryman must be callous to all feeling of apprehen- 
sion, and whatever he does must be done with resolution and thorough 
energy ; his confidence in his horse and sword must never be shaken, for he 
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would otherwise injure his cause at once. Even when cavalry has fought 
under unfavourable conditions (Custozza) its energy and vigour have reaped 
great successes. However multifarious the duties of cavalry in its tactical 
action may be, the first duty of all cavalry is, and ever will be, to overpower 
the enemy’s cavalry, and it must do this in the first place during its 
strategic action. In no arm, in fact, if properly employed, is the connection 
of strategy and tactics so continuous, so frequent, and so direct, as in 
cavalry. 

In a former pamphlet we laid stress on the necessity of equipping all 
cavalry with a rifle, but not in any way with the object of turning cavalry 
into a mounted infantry. Every trooper ought to be able to shoot and 
handle a rifle, and the instruction that he gets should be thorough, for “half 
measures are no measures.” He must be well up in dismounted action, and 
be able to advance and retire properly in skirmishing order ; he must also 
be thoroughly proficient in the use of his rifle from behind cover ; in fact, 
cavalry mnst have confidence in the effect of firearms, and when once it 
attacks or defends itself on foot it must do so with all its might, with the 
energy required for gaining the object. Weare of opinion that the Russian 
regulations, which direct their cavalry to practise the attack on foot, sword 
in hand, and many other things, go too far. However, it is necessary to 
know something of the sort in order to be prepared for it. It is not time 
that is wanting for realizing what we ask ; it would be better for cavalry to 
learn musketry and skirmishing drill than to devote precious time every 
year to useless dismounted exercises on the barrack-square. I have, on more 
occasions than one, seen drill evolutions practised on foot with a thorough- 
ness and a zeal as if it were a case of training infantry. A squadron has no 
business to waste a whole afternoon in going through changes of front on foot ; 
that would be mere killing time. If, then, there ought to be no lack of time 
for learning the necessary portions of dismounted action, there ought still 
less to be any want of time for training Officers and men in larger forma- 
tions. This is, and ever will be, the main thing in cavalry tactics, and, with 
our generally sufficient individual training of horse and rider, we can 
probably do more in these tactics than any other army. Let us consider for 
a moment what the strategic employment will be. 

All armies have devoted great attention to cavalry, and, in case of war, 
part of this arm will act in independent divisions in advance of the front of 
the army. The advantages and disadvantages of the different methods of 
grouping the forces in advance of this front line may be disputed, but the 
same extension will, as a rule, be given to this screen on both sides; and 
consequently it will break through in one place and be broken in another. 
Tf it were merely a question of ‘patting the greatest possible number of 
cavalry in the field, then victory would rest with him who had the greatest 
number of troops in his command. However, it does not depend on that 
alone, although it will not do to let the numerical proportion be distinctly 
unfavourable ; but the tactical efficiency of the whole cavalry will determine 
the success. If the strategic employment is to rest on the surest possible 
basis, then the tactical efficiency of the cavalry must be beyond question. 
It is true that the independent cavalry is not always sent out directly and 
continually with a view to fighting, for it can also bring back important 
information without any such occurrence ; but this will be the exception, 
and will only happen under conditions, such as, where there is no adversary 
(March on Sédan in 1870) or against opponents who do not understand the 
use of their forces, as was the case with the enemies of Napoleon I. Had 
Napoleon I been opposed by cavalry as well handled as his own, he would 
have had to make efforts, very different to those that he did make, in order to 
plan every battle with that certainty which has, up to the present, only been 
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again equalled at Sédan. We are not the only people who have profited by 
his instructions on the strategic employment of cavalry ; for they are now 
common property ; they are studied by all, and all armies will endeavour to 
apply them properly. Hence the result must be a protracted struggle 
between the cavalry of the two sides, before and during the operations. 
Each side will want to conceal its own dispositions and to discover those of 
the enemy, and each side will therefore be forced into.an action, without 
which this two-fold duty cannot be carried out. Thus the first importance 
must be attached to mounted combat. 

Cavalry must be able to surmount obstacles, and be able to execute 
precise and rapid movements.and to charge with dash and daring. It must 
know how to manceuvre smoothly, be capable of being swung round half- 
right or half-left with ease, and of then wheeling into line and falling on 
the enemy’s flank, while it must be able to rally quickly after-its charge, for 
the disorder attending this is one of the weak points of its manner of fighting. 
Whenever cavalry has beaten the enemy’s cavalry it has always been the 
result of some tactical superiority, of greater rapidity or of greater precision 
in manceuvring ; it was on this aecount -that Frederick devoted so much 
attention to the annual manceuvres of his cavalry, and it was because he not 
only criticized, but also gave instruction and advice. that the Prussian cavalry 
of those days in particular earned a tactical reputation, of which Napoleon I 
still stood in awe, even after the victories of this eavalry had been historical 
facts for fully fifty years. We must now strive to gain, not only as much as 
that, but still more, not merely because the cavalry of all armies is better 
than it was in the eighteenth -century, but also because, when it -is acting in 
combination with the other arms, its superior dexterity and speed, in which 
lies its power of effecting surprises, has become far more difficult to take 
advantage of, and the larger the masses to be moved, the greater the difficulty. 

Cavalry can only cover the operations of its own army when it is master 
of the enemy’s-cavalry, and its own army will only-be able to move with 
freedom and security when it has a clear road in front of it. This makes it 
imperative that one or other of the cavalry divisions should work 
through the enemy’s cavalry screen and break the front lines so as to fall on 
the main body of the opposing cavalry, defeat and scatter it, and then to 
push further forward so as to get right up to the hostile army and, if 
possible, spread terrer and panic in its midst. Of course this is no easy 
duty, and one that a cavalry General will but rarely accomplish ; but it 
must be the object of the training in peace-time to-ensure such missions 
being carried out, and the spirit of dash and enterprise being pushed so far. 
lf we bear this in mind -we shall have grasped the one means which permits 
of actions of this kind, provided they do not, at the outset, contain the germs 
of a defeat, from which nothing is gained! This means is to be found in the 
tactical efficiency of the mass, in the clear-sightedness, and in the knowledge 
of his object on the part of the commander, and in the “‘ go,” pluck, and devo- 
tion to the great cause, in all ranks. And, intruth, if we have remarked the 
cheery spirit of sacrifice of our cavalry, its love of enterprise and adventure, 
in spite of the imperfect peace preparation of former days, then are we 
justified in confidently entertaining the hope that it will master such duties 
when it has more careful peace-training and thorough tactical instruction. 
It will not do this without losses, for such cavalry can return by the way 
that it has advanced, only if its opponents are not wide awake ; yet any 
apprehension about losses. myst certainly be dismissed from the method. 
The method itself.must be bold, and then those who carry it out are sure to 
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VIII. Js there any Normal Fighting Formation for the Cavalry Division ? 


Every form is a means, not an end, ¢.e., the means to commanding and 
managing the “organisms.” But successes are not won by any form alone, 
for the form is here of secondary importance; itis the mind that plays 
the principal part. 

There can be no question about this. Notwithstanding the loosening 
character of the modern combat, neither the tactics of infantry nor of 
any other arm have been able to throw off certain definite forms ; for, 
if they had done so, the logical consequence would be, that they would 
surrender their hold over the troops. Certainly the condition of existing 
tactics, including the cut-and-dried portion, is relatively higher than 
it ever was before. In peace time we practically use our troops as balls to 
play with ; we mix them up in confusion, regardless even of their units, and 
then we still require from this outer shapelessness a definite form, namely, 
the fighting form, by means of which we wish to gain our object in battle. 

However the form must give to the tactician an important further means, 
namely, that of seeing and taking in everything, of enabling him always to 
estimate numbers so as to be able to properly counteract any deployment of 
strength, &c. To ensure this we now form “ zugs,” squadrons, regiments, &c., 
and so as to employ the different fractions tactically, z.e., in keeping with the 
everchanging situation, we draw them up alongside or behind one another. 

The whole formal theory of tactics has improperly received the name of 
tactics ; but it should be mechanics. In the co-operation of the arms real 
tactics only commence when a definite idea is laid down as the foundation of 
the exercise, and when some distinct fighting object has to be gained by 
means of the forms used. 

In order to be able to fight for a definite tactical object, the corps destined 
for it must first fulfil certain conditions: it must be supple and must be 
capable of executing rapid and sure movements, in short, it must be thoroughly 
able to do what we call “ exercises.” 

Accurate drill is the essential condition of every manceuvre, and without 
skilful and rapid manceuvres there can be no cavalry success, Drills and 
manoeuvres go together; by means of them both the troops must not only 
learn to see their way in every situation, and to conclude from every situation 
what will be the proper fighting tactics for that moment, but the commander 
must also learn from them to command his instrument in such a manner 
that, in action there may arise no situation for him in which he might not 
be able to make full use of the strong points of the tactics of his arm. 

Every kind of tactics must struggle in this way, and, in order to attain this 
end, the arm concerned must constantly practise its principal fighting form 
and be complete master of all means (movements), which must precede the 
tactical deployment of strength. It is because the German infantry has 
continually kept this in view that it has reached its high state of manceuvring 
power and the readiness of being able to improvise the precise fighting tactics 
required for each case. Cavalry must act in exactly the same way, and then 
the general opinion will be, that there is no normal fighting formation for 
cavalry divisions, just as there is no sucn thing for the infantry brigade. Of 
course that cannot be called “want of system and arbitrariness ;” it is rather 
reaching such a point by means of system, order, and practice, that, for every 
case of actual fighting, the tactical forms should come naturally, as it were, 
while the security of the organism must not be injured by any one of these 
forms. Naturally it is here supposed that there will be no want of space for 
the deployment and action of the cavalry ; but even this does not imply that 
this space must invariably be equal in extent ; it is rather the organism that 
must be capable of adapting itself ¢o it, so as to act tactically with success, 
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The tactical forms of cavalry must, of course, vary according to the arms 
against which it has to fight. It can arrange its forces in any number of 
different ways for fighting against cavalry ; on the other hand, it will choose 
extended lines with advantage against artillery and echelons against infantry, 
at least when it has to fight against large masses of either of the two last 
arms. However, that is only one way of looking at it, not a law that will 
hold good under every condition. But since the action of cavalry during both 
its strategic employment and the battle, is naturally, first of all, directed at 
engaging the enemy’s cavalry, its fighting tactics against its own arm must 
always be of first importance. In this way we shall be following the road to 
success if the cavalry division is trained above all as an evolutionary body, so 
as to regulate its movements, to accustom it to the greatest possible rapidity, 
and to train the commanders of the various lines. All this can only be 
secured by making a start when the divisions are first formed, .¢., from the 
moment that a unit suitable for war exists. During this time the cavalry 
division must learn to be perfectly steady, and to charge in each of the 
following formations :-— ° 
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Only after it has learnt to keep direction and intervals, to wheel into 
line or deploy (the latter is more difficult) with precision, and to come into the 
new line properly closed up, in order to deliver the actual charge at once, ani 
to rally quickly after it, then, and not till then, will this large unit be ready 
for the last stage. This stage consists in changing the drills into wmanwuvres, 
and the means for doing this is supplied by an opponent, in the selection of 
which there will undoubtedly be some difficulty at the outset, from the fact 
that there must be a beginning to everything; and at first there will be a 
great dearth of commanders, who understand how to manceuvre against one 
another. This condition can only improve with time, with the increasing 
number of qualified men, with more careful training of commanders, and 
with sufficient practice. But such practices require much time, and must be 
based on definite, though simple, plans. ‘ Operations against an adversary are 
the only portion of cavalry tactics which in any way approach -the realities 
of war ; and they will show if there exists tactical intelligence, in addition to 
the routine required for commanding the units technically, and if the mind 
is able to make the most of the form. A test can then be made, not only of 
accurate wheeling and deploying, of commencing and carrying through an 
attack, and of rallying after it, but also as to whether everything happens at 
the right time and place, whether every advantage is taken of the ground (as 
was done by Bredow), whether the lines perform the tactical duties assigned 
to them, as to who brings up the last reserves and who is to be declared the 
winner. To be sure, the “ finale” is wanting here; the actual shock is pre- 
vented, and its real effect.is not seen, but all the same a very fair estimate 
can be formed of what it would actually have been like—especially by those 
who have fullowed out the manceuvres as they developed and proceeded from 
start to finish—-if one side has succeeded in reaching the flank instead of the 
front of the enemy, or if (and this should be the highest tactical ambition of 
cavalry) one of the opponents has been so fortunate as to surprise the other 
before he is deployed for action. 

It is only when they are carried out against an opponent that there is any 
vigour, meaning, and object in the tactical operations of cavalry divisions, and 
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the organism can be seen in their true light. Then only will men cease to cling 
to any normal fighting formation, but will learn to improvise the best forma- 
tion for each case, as has been learnt by infantry—though not without rough 
experience. If the German cavalry is worked in this way, so that the whole of 
it goes through a course as divisional cavalry and in the cavalry division 
once in every two years, the arm will then make important tactical progress ; 
we shall be training, and shall now discover, leaders ; and a cavalry, in which 
mobility and an ambition to effect surprises have been pushed on to the 
highest degree, will also possess the essential qualification for acting success- 
fully on the battletield against infantry and artillery. For, to 1ecapitulate, 
cavalry has always gained its successes by rapidity and surprise, and, as these 
attributes are peculiar to it, the tactical value of cavalry is still the same as 
ever, and cannot disappear, any more than any other force can disappear off 
the earth ; it can only vary. That this change may not become a deteriora- 
tion is the business of the cavalry, as is its striving after tactical efficiency 
and the maximum mobility and rapidity ; to honour and bring honour to 
tactics is therefore nothing more than a question of will. 


IX. Sketch of some of the most Recent Cavalry Engagements. 


Although the manceuvring power of the cavalry of our days is inferior to 
that of Frederick the Great, although recent military history has not pro- 
duced on either the Austrian, German, French, or Russian side a cavalry 
leader equal to Seydlitz, and in spite of improved firearms and altered 
tactics, yet this history contains unanswerable proofs of the imperishable 
tactical value of cavalry. I will not describe these, because that has been 
faithfully and fully done elsewhere, but will only sketch them so far as they 
are of importance to this work, yet they ought to be thoroughly studied by 
cavalry Officers. 

If battles were fought out in a uniform and normal manner they would 
then always be opened and concluded by cavalry.. Any opportunity, that may 
crop up in the meantime for the cavalry, is too much the action of a moment 
for anything definite to be said about it. As a fact, however, cavalry has 
just as often, or just as seldom (whichever way we take it), not opened and 
concluded the action, as it has done so, and the fault has nearly always been 
due to the defective use made of it (¢.¢., the way in which it was employed 
and commanded). 

No modern battle can be compared with Custozza for the tactical action of 
the cavalry in the preliminary stage. There we see the Austrian cavalry, 
divided into unequal portions on both flanks of the deploying army, on 
the right. in a close country with three “zugs” of Uhlans, on the left in 
the plain with 15 squadrons (2 brigades of unequal strength), fall on 
the enemy as he was in the act of passing from the order of march to 
order of battle and had partly formed up. All cavalry should try hard to 
succeed in this way ; for this is the most dangerous time for infantry ; to do 
this, however, it is necessary to be in the right place and to have an able 
commander. Four years later, when a similar chance of success was open 
to the French between Verneville and St. Privat, the separate German 
columns, marching along the French front, were quite unmolested because the 
French had not been on the look out. 

The Austrian cavalry was certainly not opposed to breechloaders at 
Custozza, but it would be wrong to reckon the Italian infantry at a low 
tactical valuation because it was defeated. In both cases the attacking fields 
were anything but favourable; the Italian infantry was formed in several 
lines, the second certainly still in column of route, against three-quarters of 
a squadron of Uhlans. However, all the Austrian leaders, both on the right 
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and left, showed the same nerve, the same praiseworthy and admirable dash, in 
fact, the true cavalry spirit. On the right flank three-quarters of a squadron 
of Uhlans rode through the fighting line, and fell so impetuously on the 
column of route, which was in rear of it, that this brigade was hors de combat 
for the rest of the day. Onthe left the action was certainly faulty in its 
disposition, in so far that the attack of Pulz’s brigade was divided into two 
groups, of which the second could only follow the first at an interval of 
800 metres. However, the charges that now followed were delivered with 
such energy, that the Italian corps of 30,000 men, which was attacked in 
this way, was kept throughout the whole day at Villafranca, at a distance 
from the battlefield ; and this cavalry displayed this impetuosity in spite of 
having been much harassed by outpost duty. The three “zugs” of Uhlans 
only numbered 17 sabres on rallying ; their loss was afterwards put down 
at 2 officers, 84 men, and 79 horses. Colonel Pulz’s squadrons suffered a 
loss of 19 officers, 359 men, and 487 horses. Cavalry can thus tell us of its 
losses against muzzle-loaders also. 

No doubt tacticians (theorists) will say : if this Austrian cavalry had been 
engaged at the end of the battle—as the Austrian Commander-in-Chief had 
certainly intended—it would perhaps have done as much with less loss. 
I doubt it ; it should rather be said: had the Italians been able to send 
into the battle the 35,000 or 40,000 men, who were kept far away from the 
scene of the fight by the Austrian cavalry, then the Austrians would 
probably not have gained a victory. The tactician must seize his moment 
and profit by what lies in front of him, applying the whole energy of his arm 
in doing so. This is the only certazn part of his work ; all that may happen 
afterwards is quite uncertain. Cavalry which has fought, as that just 
mentioned did, will not be able to do much more after the battle; that is 
quite true. And the General who engages it during the action, may find 
himself without it for the pursuit; but the results of its early use may 
possibly far exceed those obtained in the pursuit. Such was the case, in my 
opinion, in this battle, and we should not perhaps be altogether wrong were 
we to attribute the great tactical shortcoming of the arm on almost every 
modern battlefield to the idea of “ not using cavalry until after the battle.” 
“ Keeping it in reserve ” has in that way become almost a mania. God forbid 
that we should advocate the blindness of irrationalism ; but blindness has 
generally prevailed amongst cavalry leaders, who would not see what was 
offered to them, and waited instead for something better, which was never 
to turn up. This has been their game all through history ; hence the 
general neglect of cavalry tactics. Thinking (2.e. waiting) is equivalent to 
doing nothing, if it does not lead to immediate action. 

In the other theatre of war in 1866 the Austrian cavalry was at the head 
of the army from the outset. This, however, is the very campaign which 
should show conclusively that it is not enough to settle on correct principles, 
but that they must also be carried out. What good did the Austrians derive 
from sending the Ist and 2nd Light Cavalry Divisions up to the enemy’s 
frontier ? 

The army headquarters were certainly right in their intentions here, yet 
not one of the Commanders of this independent cavalry fulfilled the duty 
entrusted to him. 

The Prussians succeeded in breaking through the semi-circles formed by 
the mountains which shut in the Bohemian theatre of war, and in crossing 
the Iser, Aupa, Trotinka, and Elbe without ever being discovered by the 
Austrian cavalry so early as they should have been. Apart from these 
faults, which come under the head of the strategic employment of cavalry, 
we cannot help being surprised at the inaction of the Austrian cavalry on 
the 3rd July, 1866, until the battle had been decided ; and, when we compare 
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this case with the sketch just given of the successful action of the Austrian 
cavalry at Custozza, we see how important the quality of its leader is with 
cavalry, and how much depends on the cavalry being distributed by the 
Commander-in-Chief, not according to some fixed rule, behind the flanks and 
centre of the line, but at the places which are tactically right. 

Faults, already committed in the assignment of the position of the cavalry 
may lead to such disastrous consequences that they cannot be rectified in the 
course of the battle. This is shown by the position assigned to the Austrian 
cavalry at Koeniggraetz. The disposition of the six (the Saxon division is 
included here) available cavalry divisions at the commencement of the battle 
inust, it is true, be considered on the whole judicious. It was as follows :— 
The Ist Light and Saxon Divisions on the left flank, front towards the 
Bistritz, the 2nd Light on the right, front towards the Trotinka, the 2nd 
Reserve Cavalry Division in rear of the centre of the line, in the valley south 
of Briza, ready for any emergency, the 3rd Reserve Cavalry Division behind 
the Xth Corps, the 1st behind the IIIrd Corps. The two last were the only 
divisions which did not belong to the positions assigned to them. Here they 
remained wedged in on all sides, too intent on the fight of the front line, and 
this fault, taking into consideration that there was no cavalry with the 
several army corps, cannot be excused. This could easily have been remedied 
on the battlefield by detaching regiments; however, instead of making 
tactical use of these masses in accordance with the course of the battle, they, 
with the exception of the 1st Light Division, stuck to these places during the 
whole day, almost without moving, until the time for successful interference 
had passed by, and nothing remained for this really excellent cavalry, but to 
go in and save the beaten army. The Commander of the 1st Light Division 
understood his duty, but he was called away from the left by a distinct order, 
at the very moment when he might have struck in with success against the 
victoriously engaged 15th Prussian Division. Then, when he arrived in rear 
of the centre, the tight had already been lost there, and the order had been 
anticipated by circumstances, and although General v. Edelsheim im- 
mediately turned about to come into action on the left, it was then too late. 
The 15th Division had reached the woods of Hradek, and of Ober- and 
Nieder-Prim, in which it was safe against the cavalry ; but with what 
success might not the lst Light Cavalry Division have acted from Boharna- 
Radostow against Kuncitz, and from Radikovitz against Neu-Prim, if it had 
been in the right place at the right time! It is impossible to say what turn 
the battle might have taken for the Austrians on this flank in this case. It 
may be assumed, however, that the 15th Division would have found itself in 
difficulties in spite of the needle gun ; reference to Custozza is sufficient to 
show this. However, a far heavier punishment awaited the Austrians on 
their right for clinging in this way to their original positions, regardless of 
the progress of the battle. 

The struggle about the Swiepwald had drawn the IVth and IInd Corps out 
of the lines of defence previously assigned to them. These corps had 
gradually assumed the offensive, had abandoned their original front facing 
north and east, and had wheeled round towards the north-west. This was 
the momentary favourable time for the Austrians. Had they acted on it, 
and made use of their whole available cavalry, the battle might, at about noon, 
have turned to a victory—whether a lasting one is an open question. But 
the offensive led to ruin because the cavalry was iynored as a tactical arm. On 
the Prussian side—although the leading of the cavalry was anything but 
worthy of imitation—we, at any rate, see Bismarck’s cavalry brigade brought 
out on the left wing to stay there in readiness for anything that might turn 
up, while nothing similar was done by the Austrians. But, if by its attacks, 
the comparatively weak cavalry at Custozza was able to keep 35,000 to 40,000 
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men at a long distance from the battlefield, why should the same or a similar 
success not have been earned at Koeniggraetz? And yet the late attacks of 
the lst and 3rd Reserve Cavalry Divisions showed clearly that this cavalry 
was made of the right stuff for doing great things. From the moment when 
the Austrians assumed the offensive on the right flank, the Ist and 38rd 
Reserve Cavalry Divisions ought to have been pushed forward towards the 
Trotinka and posted thus: the 3rd at Gross- and Klein-Biirglitz, and the 
Ist at Jericek-Luzan, with the 2nd Light Cavalry Division in prolongation 
between Racitz and Tortina. The 2nd Reserve Cavalry Division should 
have followed as reserve from Briza as far south as Wrchowitz, the Saxon 
Division moving into its place. 

The Commanders of the cavalry divisions could not, it is true, do this on 
their own initiative. Their divisions were partly (the lst and 3rd Reserve 
and Saxon Cavalry Divisions) so shut in between the corps which were in 
action, that they were unable to get any view of the course of the battle ; 
but it was the duty of those at the head of the army to have supplied those 
cavalry divisions with brief instructions as to where they might move to and 
what they should do; for which there was plenty of time. The penalty 
followed closely on the heels of the omission. The Ist and 8rd Reserve 
Cavalry Divisions had been advanced, in a tactical sense, too close to the 
fighting line, and were, besides, badly placed in the line. They would have 
found a better position alongside the 2nd Reserve Cavalry Division at Briza. 

Without advancing unreasonable suppositions, it may safely be asserted 
that these cavalry masses would have given a different turn to the whole 
battle if an attack had been made half as energetically as that at Custozza 
against Villafranca. Even if the Prussians had been able to deploy south- 
west of the Trotinka as they advanced, they would not, in any case, have 
turned the battle on the 3rd July into a victory, for they would have arrived 
too late for that. The victory could, probably, only have been won on the 
4th in a fresh battle; but the enemy could have made such far-reaching 
changes in the meantime (vide Napoleon I at Aspern) that the Prussian 
attack on Chlum might have been impracticable, and then the decision must, 
most probably, have taken place beyond Problus. But those at the head of 
the Austrian Army had not heeded the lessons taught by Napoleon I at 
Aspern, and the employment of cavalry for gaining time was unknown to 
them. Instructive as it is to follow out more fully such tactical “hypotheses,” 
we will, however, not do so, But Koeniggraetz is the battle which every 
(cavalry) tactician should study; it is more instructive than Custozza and 
Vionville together, and not least so on account of the errors committed in 
not using the cavalry to oppose the advance of the IInd Prussian Army. 

At noon on the 3rd July, oyty the Austrian cavalry had the power of 
giving a more favourable turn to the day ; no other arm was in a condition 
to do it. Owing to its speed, the cavalry could have reached the above- 
mentioned places, and could have kept the Prussians back by impetuous 
attacks, such as those at Custozza ; and in a case like this everything can be 
won by gaining time, as was done by Napoleon I at Aspern on the 21st May, 
and by bredow at Vionville on the 16th August. The fact that the battle of 
Koeniggraetz was finally won with so little trouble on the part of the Prussians, 
is, and remains the fault of the Austrian cavalry. The otfeasive strokes made 
by the Commanders of the [Vth and IInd Army Corps, and the consequent 
imperative change of front, might and should have been turned to successful 
account by the cavalry. But this did not happen, because there were no 
tacticians present who could have thrown over the regulation form and risen 
to the level of true tactics, Ze., “of making prompt use of any good chance.” 
' If there had been such men on the spot, then the 3rd July would probably 
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the end of this battle and also at Custozza, that, uuder these conditions, the 
Austrian cavalry, if well led, would have done great service. 

As soon as this battle was decided and the leading Prussian cavalry, which 
was taking up the pursuit, appeared, the Ist and 3rd Reserve Cavalry 
Divisions, which were in the act of retreating, fronted in order to charge 
down on the enemy in two groups. Even when riding to the charge, all the 
lines were exposed to a flank fire, but the Commanders did not waver for 
a moment. The ranks remained closed, the Prussian cavalry, which had 
spread out in its advance, had to stand a sharp fight, the Austrians re- 
mained in possession of the field, pressed on up to the battalions of the [IIrd 
and IInd Prussian Corps, and even as far as some isolated groups of the 
14th Division, compelled these to form square, and only after this did they 
begin to ride back again. 

It is beyond a doubt that this cavalry knew the fate which awaited it, sur- 
rounded as it was on three sides by the fire zone of breechloaders, It 
was sure to be defeated at last, but the well-delivered stroke had a tremendous 
tactical effect. It relieved the pressure on the retreating army and saved it 
frow the utter rout, which would undoubtedly have followed, if the Prussian 
cavalry had remained master of the field or had not been attacked as it was, 
This is not a case for flattering national sentiment, but for reviewing the 
events calmly, truthfully, and justly, and any one, who considers the attacks 
of this Austrian cavalry in this way, will unhesitatingly conclude that a 
carried out most successfully one of the most difficult tactical duties, which has 
ever fallen to the lot of cavalry. Cramped and shut in, it attacked the 
Prussian cavalry, in spite of a ceaseless flank fire of breechloaders, forced its 
way right up to the infantry line of an army already intoxicated with the 
assurance of its great victory, and brought the whole Prussian line to a 
standstill. Who can deny these facts? Surely the deeds of this cavalry were 
greater than those of Ziethen at Kollin and Hochkirch! Did the breech- 
loaders keep it from charging, or break it? Certainly not. Cavalry, then, 
can still go ahead even under unfavourable conditions—?f tt wants to ; if it is 
tactically trained, if it goes in for the maximum speed—even without effect- 
ing a surprise—if it is commanded by tacticians, which, however, these 
Austrian cavalry Generals did not once show themselves to be. The Prussian 
cavalry leaders were still less tacticians, otherwise they could not have failed 
to reappear immediately after the Austrian cavalry had been sacrificed, and 
to pursue the enemy to the last breath of horse and rider. Nothing of the 
sort actually occurred, and, to be sure, it did not because such a vigorously 
delivered cavalry stroke—as that of the Austrians—is far more important 
in its moral than in its material effect. The moral effect, within reasonable 
limits, is a peculiarity which will always belong to cavalry alone, and a 
cavalry General should never disregard this advantage of his arm. This 
would be equivalent to being doubtful of success, and so supplying a cause 
of failure. 

Now to review the total result : Were the 72 Officers, 1,258 men, and 1,903 
horses of the two Austrian Reserve Cavalry Divisions uselessly sacrificed ? 
Can they not boast of the same success as that which every tactician awards 
to the 5,000 French cavalry at Aspern on the 21st May? And can it still be 
asserted that the action of cavalry on the battlefield is a “ superfluity ” ? 
Why, that would bea denial of military history. And, with this result before 
us, can anyone still doubt that this cavalry would have met with correspond- 
ingly great success if it had fallen on the advancing columns of the IInd 
Prussian Army? Here the cavalry was nursed during the battle, just as 
our fashionable “ tacticians ” would wish ; but, after the battle, the Austriati 


‘ cavalry was only able to protect its army from complete rout. Had it been 


used, as I have suggested, during the battle, the 3rd July cduld with difficulty 
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have ended ina defeat for the Austrian Army. The dogma of reserving 
cavalry is a false one ; nothing but the situation can decide when it is time 
for this arm to come into action. 

We will now take a third example: In 1870-71 we had not a single 
cavalry General ; some had learnt a good deal from the war of 1866, but what 
they had learnt had not given them power of action; our method had been 
too deficient. Nevertheless, what a brilliant general result was that at 
Vionville! It is true, there is no need to show that the 5th and 6th Cavalry 
Divisions might have opened the battle in quite a different way to what 
happened. The conditions for this were far more favourable than at Cus- 
tozza. Neither need it be shown that, if it had been commanded by a Schmidt 
or a Pulz, there would have been no necessity to have had to send for the 6th 
Cavalry Division (which naturally caused it to arrive too late) ; nor, that 
even Bredow’s brigade could scarcely have been better led, but that it might 
have been better supported ; that the 5th Cavalry Division might have worked 
better together at Ville-sur-Yvron ; that the German cavalry should have 
been employed quite differently after the battle, and that the leading of the 
lst Cavalry Division at Gravelotte showed how cavalry should not be employed. 
To waste a word over this would be waste of space. But it is with perfect 
conviction that I set myself against the “ extraordinary” method, which has 
deduced principles for the action of cavalry in battle out of these DEFECTS, and 
which is officially offered to, or forced upon, our cavalry Officers as tactical 
“ food ;” and so long as I am able to wield my pen, I will fight against this 
state of things, which is so pregnant with destruction, for it systematically 
undermines the cavalry spirit. There is no alternative for us, and we can 
only fight by pulling ourselves together so as to see where the method must 
lead us to. 

Vionville contains the germs of the success or failure of cavalry, according as 
we look closely into the events of this day in their true nature and connection. 
By this battle cavalry either learns everything, or else it yields uncondition- 
ally. That is the question which we have to decide. Of course, so long as it is 
written and taught, and cavalry Officers have to learn, as follows: ‘That the 
5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions fulfilled their missions at the opening of the 
battle ; that the attacks of Bredow and of the lst Guard Dragoons, and, later 
on, of the Ziethen Hussars and 16th Hussars, have shown that cavalry can 
never again attack infantry successfully ; further, that because the 6th Cavalry 
Division, after being successfully brought up, arrived too late, cavalry can 
therefore always be fetched up, and consequently would never meet with 
success ; and that cavalry, which is used in the battle, cannot be available for 
pursuit, because, on the 17th and 18th August, it was not understood how to 
use the cavalry, which had been very active in the battle, but the greater part 
of which had remained effective. With such methods of instruction we in- 
evitably court the decline of cavalry, instead of raising it to the level of its 
tactical efficiency ; and we have already gone terribly far in that direction. 

Let us return to onr subject. We certainly practise attacks in three lines ; 
but the outer mechanism lacks its true idea; it is a mechanism, not ait 
organism. That is the case because the seed of unbelief in cavalry success is 
already spread at school in the heads and hearts of future young cavalry 
Officers ; this seed will not take root in every case, but it will unfortunately, 
as a rule, because the majority of men are mediocrities. All these “ifs” and 
“ ands,” this quackery, which cannot even separate the consequence from the 
cause cr distinguish between them (whether from ignorance or ill-will I don’t 
know), must be exterminated. And when, I wonder, will some cavalryman 
break the magic spell in some such way as this :— 

“ Away with you, J will make the arm! You have had your day. Vow 
have reigned too long and have pushed your pedantry to its utmost limits ; 
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you have brought doubt instead of belief into the arm. My business is a very 
simple one. We ride and drill and manceuvre with our eyes open, and with 
@ HEART which values men at their true worth. What I require are ‘sabreurs,” 
those men, with whom fault has till now been so unreasonably found, men 
who have confidence in themselves and their arm. I will be responsible for 
the rest.” 

I have written this down exactly as I dreamt it ; all at once I saw every- 
thing different and transformed. What a life, what a land of freedom for 
cavalry ; but I did not understand it any more, the spirit of the moment 
(nightmare) bore so heavily on me. What grand figures of cavalrymen ? 
What eyes brimful of contidence, what cunning about those lips! These 
were cavalry Officers, light-hearted and without care ; and the love of adven- 
ture shone from their countenances. Truth scared the vision away. Great. 
Dante! How did I then, in this shabby, prosaic world, feel that grief, Which 
thou once wast sensible of, when thou clothedst it in the immortal words : 
Nessun majore dolori, &ec. 

This miserable state of things must disappear, we must escape from these 
disorders, and we must make up our minds as to WHAT we want. Ideas are 
diametrically opposed to one another ; some swear blindly by the prophets of 
the strategic, and others equally fanatically by those of the tactical action of 
cavalry. May they always fight against each other, it will do both sides 
good. As far as cavalry in general is concerned, all that is required is that 
proper courses should be followed for its instruction and training. 

We wish neither to praise cavalry above its due, nor to blame it without 
reason ; all we want is that facts should be taken as they are. The attack 
of the 5,000 Cuirassiers at Aspern has already been mentioned. Now, 
perhaps, the six squadrons of Bredow’s Brigade accomplished more.’ Riding 
off to the charge at the moment when the VIth French Corps was 
about to assume the offensive, to which the German Commander-in-Chief 
was unable to oppose any more fresh infantry, these six well-led squadrons, 
through their powerful shock, brought the fighting line of the centre to a 
standstill, and, so great was the moral effect of this, that no second attempt 
at the offensive was made here. But, whereas at Aspern not one of the 
5,000 cuirassiers succeeded in getting through the lines of the Austrian 
Grenadiers, this German cavalry rode through several lines and artillery, cut 
down the gunners, forced (as even the French admit) a square, and had then 
to stand the attack of the French cavalry, which dashed on them in superior 
numbers (two divisions, Forton’s and Valabrégue’s, 3,100 strong, according 
to French accounts). But if it was possible to gain such a great result—- 
under unfavourable conditions—against a steady line of battle, then further 
evidence is unnecessary to show what cavalry can do in battle, if it has made 
up its mind to sacrifice itself in case of need, as it must do in such cireum- 
stances, I said that the result was great ; great it was and ever will be. 

At Aspern, Napoleon I would have been ineapable of continuing the battle 
without reinforcements. In order to bring these up he had to gain time ; 
and for this, having no more infantry, he made a virtue of necessity, and 
sent his cavalry into action. The case at Vionville was identical. The 
cavalry attack took the place of the absent infantry, broke the enemy’s 
offensive stroke, and gained time for us to bring up reinforcements, with 
which we were able to renew the fight. This is the tactical point of view. 
The cavalry fight at Ville-sur-Yvron was equally decisive for the issue of the 
battle of Vionville. The victorious German regiments in that action were 





1 Out of this brigade the 13th Regiment of Dragoons was on duty on the west of 
the Tronville copses, and the 3rd squadron of the 7th Cuirassiers with the Ist 
squadron of the 16th Uhlans had been sent on reconnaissance, 
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the real cause of the divisions of Cissey and Grenier discontinuing their suc- 
cessfully commenced offensive and retreating to their main position, so as to 
be safe against an attack from this cavalry by occupying this ground ; and 
are we to say that the action of a body of cavalry is a “superfluity” on the 
battlefield, when, after overthrowing an equal force of the enemy’s cavalry, 
it can paralyse a corps of 30,000 men ? 

But let us give up trying to be clever. Otherwise we should find ourselves 
admitting, defending, and trying to prove a thing to be right to-day, which 
we had repudiated as wrong yesterday. That is how the Greek magicians 
(rhetoricians) formerly helped to rnin the Roman State ; the tactical magicians 
might ruin our cavalry in the same way to-day. We do not wish to fight 
for the sake of applause, but we do want to see correct conclusions drawn 
from simple facts. We, in fact, want nothing but simplicity, so that, putting 
aside everything extraneous, the logic of the facts may be heard. 

Still further proofs might be adduced to show the possibility of reaching, 
riding down, and breaking infantry, even if it is armed with breechloaders 
(e.g., 1st Guard Dragoons, Ziethen Hussars, and 16th Hussars in the same 
battle), and yet the infantry of the French Empire was better trained in fire 
tactics than-almost any other. 

Now, if such, tremendous success could be gained in those early days, when 
the cavalry had hardly any idea of the tactics of three lines, when it had 
never manceuvred as a division, when the commanders had absolutely no 
training and not much tactical judgment, when movements were far from 
reaching the present degree of rapidity, and the manceuvring powers were 
slight, there is then only one demand which can be made with fairness, 
namely :— 7’ train cavalry to the highest possible deyree of speed and maneu- 
vring power, for it is only by surprise that ut has attacked with decisive effect, 
and by thas it will meet with its successes in the future. 

Out of an effective of 800 borses the six squadrons of Bredow’s Brigade 
lost :— 


7th Curassiers, 7 Officers, 189 men, 209 horses. 
16th Uhlans, 9  ,, iy: ai 25 ima 





Total, 16 363 409 


that is to say, one half ; which is certainly not much, if we consider that, 
without their action, the village of Vionville would in all probability have 
been lost, not to mention the other misfortunes that would have resulted from 
it. Did not the French cavalry leave 3,000 out of 5,000 men in front of the 
Austrian lines, when they were opposed by muzzle-loaders? The explana- 
tion of this is, that the French attacks at Aspern were unskilfully led, while 
Bredow’s generalship at Vionville deserves to be cited as a model of impro- 
visation. That is the very reason why this attack is so instructive, if properly 
investigated. 

Further, as this example teaches us, cavalry also has opportunities of care- 
fully reconnoitring the ground during the exhausting infantry combat, which 
keeps swaying to and fro for so long over the same points; and so in that way 
it finds a means of coming up comparatively screened. Why should not other 
cavalry Generals carry out successfully what General Bredow accomplished 
so ably, that his brigade leading deserves to be put on a level with Seydlitz’s 
approach at Rossbach? This manceuvring skil/ in the field verily encourages 
us-and_inspires. us-with hope, for Bredow would have -been able-to send 
twenty-four squadrons forward, if he had had them at hand, just as well as 
the six. which he brought. against.the enemy here. Thus cavalry should not 
look out for a drill-ground for its: manceuvres in large units, but-for some: 
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district, in which it can learn—and infantry should learn this as well—the 
art of making use of the ground for covering its approach. How many cavalry 
Generals would have been unsuccessful if entrusted with the same duty, 
owing to their minds being insufficiently developed in a tactical direction for 
deriving every advantage from the situation! We ought, therefore, to insist 
on tactical training and maneuvring power. And may we not confidently 
assert that a General, who dared at peace manceuvres to deliver an attack 
against an intact infantry line, as Bredow did here, would be done for 
and put out of action at once? How can a cavalry General possibly form 
himself under these conditions? Is it not natural that such a man would 
rather make three attacks in war than one at manceuvres? Such is the fear 
of criticism. 

Opening out the squadron columns to full interval and deploying into line 
of brigade in the presence of infantry is a manceuvre, which, as a rule, is 
considered impracticable. Nevertheless it served the purpose here, which is 
a proof that there is no normal fighting formation for cavalry. The way in 
which the line will be re-formed must be left to the judgment of its com- 
mander. In this charge it was evident at once that cavalry can ride to a 
charge over a distance of 2,400 metres. Our old peace cavalry soldiers, 
whose pride consisted. in well-fed horses, would tear their hair at such 
‘“‘knacker’s work” if they were to rise up out of their graves. But our 
cavalry is not intended fora royal mews. It is meant to be an arm possessing 
the maximum power of action ; when it is that, and not till then, it will repay 
its cost. 

We owe much to the spirit of devotion, shown by the German cavalry at 
Vionville —Mars-la-Tour. It saved us from a defeat, and the battle fully 
deserves the name of a cavalry battle. Cavalry opened it and cavalry carried 
the other arms safely through the crises of the battle in twelve more or less 
tough engagements ; it was the cavalry too, which wound up the battle and 
was still charging down on the enemy’s masses in the evening darkness, and 
it was this arm whose triumph it was to hear as its final reward of victory, 
“ Sauve qui peut !” 

I am well aware that the whole party of (infantry) tacticians, that body of 
military Nihilists, who swear that the action of cavalry on the battlefield is 
a thing of the past, will be down on me. But I don’t mind that, and follow 
my conviction, only asking that, if it is severely, it may also be fairly and 
seriously criticised, 

“We” repulsed the French charges at Woerth, Vionville, Beaumont, and 
Sédan ; “we” never once formed square ; “we” never lost a single man. 
That is all very tine and true; but it will not do to go to sleep on these 
laurels. 

These repulses show nothing beyond the faulty disposition and execution, 
and the pvor tactical ability of cavalry leaders of the stamp of Gallifet ; and 
yet even these repulsed charges were not entireiy without effect. They, at 
least, postponed the defeat or ruin for a further short period, and tactically, 
too, they were not worthless. But, should it ever happen that our infantry 
has to measure its strength with a cavalry, as skilful as the German cavalry, 
then the result might be different, and the cavalry may then again have to 
stay the assault. The method of fighting of. cavalry is, of course, a very 
simple one and always the same, z.e., the attack ; but it must not be forgotten 
that this can be its only course in a hundred cases as wellas in a single one ; 
and, on the day of Vionville, there might have arisen some of these hundred 
cases, Which would have handed the fame of cavalry down to the most distant 
times, 

Why was the mass of the German cavalry not sent on to the strategic, or 
left, flank of the battle from the very first? The 6th Cavalry Division would 
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have been ample for the centre and right; the 5th, and also a large part of 
the divisional cavalry, should have been taken to the left flank, and their 
duty should have been to act from this position and check the deployment 
and prolongation of the French line. This was their foremost tactical object 
| as soon as it was known, as we did know for certain as early as 10 o’clock, 
that we had to deal, not witha French rear-guard, but with the whole army 
of the Rhine. 

What might have been done if this cavalry had come on the scene under 
the command of a Leader? How much bloodshed would have been spared, 
and how much greater would our successes have been? This German 
cavalry was not wanting in either courage or contempt of death, but was 
deficient of judgment and the skill necessary for its employment. We had 
practically learnt nothing from the shortcomings of the Austrians at Koenig- 
graetz on the 3rd July, although we have been studying, and, to some extent, 
criticising them very severely (at the Ariegsakademie) for four years. Under 
far more favourable prospects we committed the very same mistakes, even 
after the cavalry divisions had stopped the enemy. Had the German cavalry 
come into action in mass on the left wing it would probably not have been 
required to undertake “ death rides” later on, and we should just as probably 
know nothing of the drama of the 38th Brigade, and it may safely be 
assumed that the IVth French Corps would not have reached the battle- 
field. Look at Custozza. Strategically and tactically the battle would 
have followed a ditferent—and a better course. Certainly the cavalry did 
excellent service within a limited area later on ; but, in spite of all sacri- 
fices, it was not capable of undoing the greatest fault of the day. 

We have given this sketch, because one of the foremost duties of cavalry 
always is that of delaying troops in their advance by means of repeated and 
vigorous attacks, after the manner of Colonel Pulz at Custozza. Herein lies 
its decisive action on the battlefield. 








X. The Cavalry Division in Pursuit. 


Any layman can preach a long-winded sermon on the capability of cavalry 
for carrying on a pursuit. The human mind perceives the possibility for 
this, in the very great rapidity and mobility attaching to cavalry above all 
other arms. That being the case, everyone concludes that this arm must 
always deal the finishing stroke to an army which has been crushed on the 
battlefield, for they say : The other arms have been exhausted by the battle 
itself ; as soon as they change from line of battle to order of march there are 
certain to be checks amongst the exhausted masses ; a long line of battle 
becomes a far longer line of march ; now, as the horse can move faster and 
for longer than infantry and artillery, cavalry must therefore put an army, 
which has been overthrown on the battlefield, to complete rout. 

Such are the words of wisdom spoken by anyone who has shouldered a 
musket ; and, in fact, there would be nothing to say against them, if there 
were no such things as tactics. 

Before going further we must consider two facts: 1. In all ages and with 
all nations there have been extremely few very profitable pursuits ; 2. For the 
basis of our considerations we can only take the tactics of the present day, 

the composition of our armies, the character of modern actions, and the nature 
of our civilized countries. 

From the former it follows that the law of pursuit is, in general, difficult 
to carry out, even if its importance is fully recognized. The latter points 
generally to the increased difficulty of a pursuit when comparing with former 
ages. 

_ We should gain nothing by criticising the shortcomings, which have 
a 
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attended the employment of cavalry as the arm of pursuit, in the most recent 
wars. We should be putting established facts in another form before the 
initiated, while our statements would be of no use to the uninitiated. It suffices 
to say that a pursuit, in any degree noteworthy, took place after the battle of 
Philippopoli alone. In other cases—and, indeed, in those in which an ener- 
getic pursuit would have annihilated the enemy, as happened to Napoleon 
in days gone by after Waterloo-—namely after Koeniggraetz and Woerth, 
no cavalry was sent out with orders to pursue up to tbe last breath of horse 
and rider. 

It would be easy to elaborate criticisms after the events; but this is not 
our way of looking at things. We suppose the faults committed in those 
situations, to be known, and desire nothing more than to sharpen the sword 
of cavalry for pursuit by means of instruction and peace exercises. Here we 
are at once confronted with the question : Is it then possible for cavalry to 
be trained in peace for its action in pursuit? The essential point depends on 
the answer to this question; and,as a rule, the reply is, Vo; however it 
would be more correct to say Yes. 

By dint of industry and practice Frederick the Great raised his cavalry to 
the highest degree of tactical power ; to this Napoleon I added an equally 
great strategic power. To which of them does skill in pursuing belong? To 
strategy, as far as its object is concerned, and to tactics, as far as the means 
for gaining the object are concerned. 

For any cavalry to be skilful in pursuit it must, therefore, be a most 
thoroughly trained arm, and its commanders must have the talent of seeing 
through the chaos after the decision of a battle, so as to fix on a further, a 
strategic object, namely : to keep on the heels of the enemy day and night 
without resting, until the enemy disperses, till his organism crumbles away, 
and until his army ceases to be an army. 

Great commanders have had this strategic object in view in every decisive 
action, but it is only necessary to know that it was gained by Napoleon I 
only once, and by Blucher, at the most, twice, in order to understand that its 
execution must possess its own special difficulties. There is no doubt, too, 
that the commanders at Koeniggraetz and Woerth recognized the resem- 
blance between the situations in those battles and at Waterloo ; they also 
wanted to do what was right for making the most of their victories, but . . . 
Yes, this “ but” can be acquired in peace time to a certain extent, mainly 
by putting good-sized bodies of cavalry at the disposal of the corps com- 
manders'at manceuvres ; and it is therefore an absolute necessity to have 
them on both sides. These bodies of cavalry must arrive at the right places 
in the course of the manceuvre, and it can only be proved during the actual 
manceuvre if they have done so. For although the nature of the country is 
of importance, yet the decisive point is the “situation,” of which the ground 
is only the basis. This control over the position of the cavalry divisions 
during the (peace) fight, over their actions, their intentions, and their way of 
following the progress of the manceuvre, in fact the constant state of readi- 
ness—naturally at distances suited to real warfare—is the first and chief requi- 
site for the immediate employment of the cavalry in the decisive stroke, and 
for the actual pursuit. This apparently self-explanatory view was, so far as 
I know, first applied with skill and success at the manceuvres of the IVth Army 
Corps this year ; so far it has not received sufficient attention, in foreign 
countries as well as our own. If a permament interchange of ideas and plans 
is to exist anywhere, it must be between the Commander-in-Chief pa 3 the 
commanders of cavalry divisions. The communications between these two 
authorities must be of a permanent and direct nature. Between them there 
must be no intermediary, and the existing ideas must be known by, and the 
situation must be clear to, both. In every situation, before, during, and after 
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the fight, the Commander-in-Chief and the commanders of cavalry divisions 
must, so to say, be one being; they must be at one in their plans and deci- 
sions, and the army itself must move on the broad and sure basis of this 
system. 

A battle, which has been properly led up to by the cavilry divisions— of 
course. with the full knowledge of the Commander-in-Chief—should take 
place just where they have brought the enemy to stand, as at Vionville— 
Mars-la-Tour for example; although there our condition was certainly not 
fulfilled ; and the battle would have to be brought to a complete end by 
them, as was the case at Vionville. 

However, every victory does not necessarily lead to the break up of the 
enemy on the battlefield. Out of a goodly number of battles in 1870-71, we 
can really only quote two of this sort, viz, Woerth and Beaumont ; the 
capitulations of Sédan, Metz, Paris, and Pontarlier do not come under this 
head. Such events will probably repeat themselves, but the break up of an 
army on the field of battle will perhaps be still more the exception than it 
was in 1870-71. 

Thus, if the most recent military history proves the rarity of the break up of 
an army on the battlefield, we must base our criticism on it, that is to say, 
we shall then understand that cavalry—even if it had followed the whole 
progress of the battle in sufficient strength and in readiness for action— 
could still only have played a small and fleeting part as a pursuing arm. 
Hence, our first endeavour must always be to win a decisive victory, as, for 
example, at Woerth ; during the struggle for victory the cavalry must keep on 
the look out with eagle eyes so as to dash in when the battle edifice gives way. 
Had it made its appearance here and at Koeniggraetz in sufficient strength 
at the right time and place, and prepared by the necessary tactical training, 
it is certain that history. would record a second and third Waterloo. 

Hence the condition for any pursuit by cavalry is—after a successful 
break up of the hostile army—the tactical and strategic ability of its com- 
mander ; when this exists, and the structure of the fight begins to crumble 
away, then the cavalry divisions, trained according to our modest ideas, only 
need the wl to carry out what is required. Then will the tactical efficiency, 
suppleness, and manceuvring power of the cavalry divisions pay ; then will 
the muscles and lungs of the horses, the spirit of sacrifice, initiative, and 
dash of the rider, now, just as in the past, deprive the defeated army of all 
chance of recovering its breath, and sweep it off the field. But this result 
must not be expected from every battle ; it can only be expected from those 
—and they are rare—which can be ranked with Waterloo, Koeuiggraetz, 
and Woerth. Thus, if we would rightly estimate the action of cavalry in 
pursuit, we should, above all, first estimate the course of the battle itself. 

The imaginary picture of the enemy’s fleeing infantry, cavalry, and. artil- 
lery, the wild pell-mell of the exhausted arms, madly struggling with one 
another, are not the result of every battle, and it has satisfied the greatest 
Generals if they have once come up to this standard. This isthe truth, and 
we should teach it. Then will Generals and cavalry be shielied from unfair 
criticism ; then shall we stand on the ground of what is real aud useful. 
We shall not be feeding the imagination on delusive pictures, uor exposing a 
soul brought up in grand dreams to the rough and painful undeceiving, 
which every soldier must experience who has entered the profe-sion of arms 
with too high aspirations. 

Cavalry, which is intended for pursuit, must be on the spot and have the 
ower to do what it wants. Peace offers plenty of opportunity for practising 
oth of these. The tactical efficiency of individual regiments leaves little to 

be desired, yet we must endeavour all the more to make sure that the 
cavalry, from the General down to the last dragoon, clearly knows that its 
& 
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mission is to be the first and last engaged with the enemy. If it is conscious 
of this, the pursuit itself—if tactically it is at all possible--is no longer a 
question, but will follow as a matter of course, provided the man does not fail 
in the soldier, as, assuredly, may happen from many familiar and unfamiliar, 
known and unknown, causes, for men are organismsand not machines. And 
even then we must not be hard upon them. 

The necessity of having to be the first and last engaged, can and must be 
put to the test at all manceuvres ; and, although breaking in on the retreat- 
ing enemy cannot be actually represented, all the same a pursuit in the best 
direction, and in the tactically right formation and strength, can be practised 
at the end of every day of the manceuvres. This is the best school for our 
object, and these principles must also be put into practice---as much as 
possible as in real warfare—at manceuvres of cavalry against cavalry, ayd, in 
general, after every tactical collision. 

It would fill a whole book if we were to say all that cavalry must observe 
and be able to. do in a pursuit. But this is not our object. We need only to 
point out that the cavalry division is just as much the fittest tactical body 
for pursuit, as it is the most suitable for its other strategic and tactical 
action. Of course it will not deliver an attack in three lines every day ; 
but by its strength, organization, armament, composition, and_ tactical 
efficiency it will aspire to that noble sentiment of “ cavalry independence,” 
and will recognize no other master than the sword which it wields. If the 
cavalry divisions have been the inaugurators of a battle, then, after the battle, 
they will be the true masters of the situation, driving before them the 
enemy’s crumbled organizations, just as the tempest tosses the leaves. In a 
pursuit the cavalry leader will be able to venture even more than before the 
battle. He will find himself strong enough to strike out an independent line, 
and in so doing will, perhaps, make the greatest demands on the endurance 
of his forces, so as to fall on the flanks of the enemy’s ruined masses wherever 
he can, or even to occupy, in advance of him, important points, which the 
anticipated enemy must then, on his side, try to take. In this case, again, a 
judicious training in dismounted fighting will repay the time and labour 
spent on it. 


XI. Deductions. 


If we compare the losses of cavalry with those of infantry in’ severe 
attacks we shall come to practically the same result, In almost all severe 
actions infantry has suffered almost. exactly as much, and even in almost the 
same time, as Bredow’s brigade ; compare the I1th Regiment at Vionville, the 
38th Brigade at Mars-la-Tour, and the Guard at St. Privat. 

Considered tactically, however, such a comparison appears in,a different 
light ; those infantry attacks should have been, from a tactical point of view, 
defeats of the assailants ; they had no direct results ; whereas, against this, 
the material and moral, 2.e., tactical, effect of Bredow’s Brigade was felt: along 
the whole. French line. 

Now, the attack of Bredow’s Brigade was by no means a surprise; the 
French, it is true, could not. exactly see it during its ride through the two 
depressions ; nevertheless, they noticed it from the commencement .by the 
high rising dust, which kept moving nearer and nearer towards them. They 
were thus prepared for something unusual happening. Besides, the French 
infantry was, so to speak, fresh, intact and secure on its flank.» Thus the 
cavalry attacked under conditions which would always be considered in peace 
as thoroughly debarring success—we may convince ourselves of this at 
any maneeuvre. Generals Alvensleben and Bredow had also evidently had 
this apprehension, for they spoke of “sacrificing” the cavalry. However 
high hopes they may have placed on the tactical effect of the sacrifice, 
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neither of them anticipated the effect which was actually produced. This 
exceeded all expectation, and completely surprised everyone by its magnitude. 
It will not do to reply to us, “Oh, yes, the French infantry!” as men are 
in the habit of detracting from the success of the Austrian cavalry at 
Custozza with the words : “ Oh, yes, the Italian infantry!” But they forget 
that we cannot attack our own infantry, so we must deal with realities and 
not with “ifs” and “ands” or uational conceit. And was the Prussian 
infantry, armed with breech-loaders, so very intact after the attacks of the 
lst and 3rd Austrian Reserve Cavalry Divisions at Koeniggraetz? Does any 
one wish to assert that? What was it that caused the sudden intimidation 
which seized the whole line ? 

In a tactical sense, Generals Alvensleben and Bredow certainly never 
intended what Napoleon I wanted at Somo Sierra. They did not wish to 
entrust to their cavalry an attack like that which Napoleon I considered 
impracticable for his infantry in the latter battle. But that is not so much 
the question ; the fact remains that well led cavalry can to-day do all that 
Napoleon I required of his troops at Somo Sierra and Wagram. It would 
be natural to suppose this conclusion to be so simple and unanswerable that 
it could not fail to be self-evident to everybody ; but exactly the contrary is 
the case. Because Bredow’s brigade lost half of its men the action of 
cavalry in battle is looked upon as a “‘superfluity.” Is it then to be sup- 
posed that cavalry can go into action without suffering any loss? For this loss 
is, after all, the only argument in support of that idea! Has any man ever 
concluded from the numerous defeats of bodies of infantry that, therefore, 
infantry must never attack again? Yet this would be equally good logic. 
Because the 6th Cavalry Division at Vionville had first to be sent for in 
order to profit from the momentary situation, men conclude that cavalry will 
invariably have to remain so far in the rear that it will always have to be 
called up first, and that it must invariably come up too late for success. 
Why not blame what really deserves censure, z.e., the fact that it stood in a 
wrong position, and that its commander was not equal to his work? Yes, 
cavalry divisions should have the ablest cavalry Generals, and nothing but 
ability should be considered a recommendation for their appointment. This 
was how Frederick the Great acted with Seydlitz. He was the ablest, 
but also the youngest, Prussian General ; yet, by selection and a recognition 
of his ability, he reached a position in which, even till quite recently—in the 
cavalry especially—other considerations have, unfortunately, placed men. 
But if we wiil entrust such a sensitive arm as cavalry to mediocrities, then 
we, at any rate, have no business to derive principles for cavalry’s action on 
the battlefield out of THEIR fiasco / 

That is turning things topsy turry ! Custozza, Koeniggraetz, and Vionville 
are the sources from which cavalry tactics must be regenerated ; for in these 
battles the cavalry was used in accordance with true tactical principles in the 
preparatory stage, in the development of the fight, and at the crisis, as well 
as after the decision; and it everywhere gained great and substantial 
successes against muzzle- and breech-loaders, against infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, against intact troops and against victorious infantry. Its fighting 
action, compared to other arms, was certainly seldom shown in other battles, 
yet it might have been. It was the result of many peculiar coincidences. 
Nevertheless, its tactical success in the battles noticed, puts the success of 
other cavalry of earlier days in the shade. Thus the nature of cavalry is, 
and remains unchangeable for the tactical co-operation of all arms, and that 
must never be lost sight of. If that is acknowledged, then the following can 
be the only requirements, viz.: Education of cavalry leaders (tacticians), 
training of the cavalry, manceuvring power of the units, greatest possible 
rapidity and precigion in evolutions. All this can only be attained if the 
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units are composed in peace as they will appear in war, and if the Com- 
manders get charge in peace of the instrument, which will be given to them 
in war. This is indisputable. It was Frederick’s plan ; hence the TyPicaL 
character of his whole cavalry ; of course there was a difference even among 
his Generals (Buddenbrock, Gessler, Driesen, Wundsch, Ziethen, Seydlitz, 
&c.) ; but that must always be the case with even the best system ; we can 
always bring the mind up to a general level, but genius can never be reached 
by means of education, instruction, and practice ; and, although a sound 
system may not give us a Seydlitz, yet by practice, training, and education 
we may discover Gesslers and Buddenbrocks. According to Scharnhorst 
several able heads put together may make up for the head of one genius. 

And we must not overlook the main thing, 7.e., that cavalry can only over- 
come its natural adversary, the enemy’s cavalry, by superior tactical efficiency. 
This requirement will become more and more evident to it every day. 

The strategic task is one which is impossible of execution without this 
tactical efficiency and without the Commander’s thorough knowledge of the 
employment of cavalry. Here it is especially a case of always seeking a 
success sword in hand. This, again, is always the starting point for further 
strategic missions, and, although dismounted fighting will play no small part 
in the strategic employment of cavalry, yet the final subjugation of the 
enemy’s cavalry will only be attained by the attack. 

The cavalry, which has grasped the principles of its employment, and 
which has reached a high state of tactical training, will therefore be the 
superior in strategic respects. Only give it its head, and it will soon make 
a way for itself. For, as we have said, in no arm is the connection of 
strategic and tactical action so frequent and direct as in cavalry. 

Again, the leader who—because he is master of his instrument—has con- 
fidence in himself and in the tactical efficiency of his arm, will go on with 
a light heart in advance of the front of the Army, for he is acquainted with 
his instrument, and knows what he may claim from it. A word or two 
more about dismounted fighting. Expression has to some extent been given 
to the necessity of training cavalry in this duty, in its being armed with 
carbines. If too little was formerly done in this direction, we must be care- 
ful not to go too far now. It is only when mounted that cavalry is a special 
arm, with all the advantages and disadvantages of such an arm. When 
dismounted it resigns its special object. If we wish to proceed wisely in this 
direction, we must exercise the cavalry mainly in shooting. Of real dis- 
mounted combat it requires no more than to be able to attack in skirmish- 
ing line and to defend itself, and it will know how to defend itself when it 
has learnt how to shoot. This is the most important thing; till now it has 
been most neglected because it was thought of least consequence. But what- 
ever may be done, and however cavalry may be trained and instructed, we 
must above all, foster its inclination to the offensive—the offensive mounted 
and dismounted. Cavalry must keep on the move, must go ahead, and must 
therefore do its work mounted or dismounted, as circumstances require. 

We require “sabreurs,” in their proper meaning ; perhaps, too, they may 
become a counterpoise to those wiseacres, of whom we could well spare a 
few. 













































XII. Conclusion. 


“ Tropfen aus dem Ozean der Zeit, 
Schoepft das Menschenkind mit kleiner Hand, 
Spiegelt doch dem lichte zugewandt, 
; Sich darin die ganze Ewigkeit.’”! 
1 “With his small hand the child of man draws drops out of the ocean of time, 
yet all eternity is turned in them, and reflected back to the light.” 
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These pages are, to be sure, but drops out of the ocean of military history, 
yet they contain the truth, and reflect back the eternity of cavalry tactics, in 
so far as they show that cavalry has at all times, from Alexander the Great 
down to our days, won its successes on the battlefield only by the same means, 
suited to the principles of its employment. 

I have not gone into the question of regulation formations. It is possible 
that some of them might be better; but those laid down are sufficient to 
make cavalry rapid, sharp, and fit to manceuvre in all cases. 

What hampers it is the belief held as to its action on the battlefield, which 
follows from insufficient instruction and tactical training of the leaders them- 
selves. The incomplete instruction and tactical training are again the results 
of an imperfect organization, and of insufficient exercising of the cavalry in 
peace ; but all I ask for can be summed up in the single word “ tacticians.” 
We nowadays look at military history, and the instruction and training of 
Officers in a different way to what was the case in former times. To be sure, 
we know that the Chinese, Greeks and Romans, Spaniards and Germans, 
Dutch, English, Danes and Swedes, French and Italians have had their 
tactics, which have been spread here and there to a greater or less extent 
over the earth. Yet each system had to make way for its successor. The 
main principles of tactics only are eternal and immutable ; but the way of 
getting at them is the part, which is capable of being changed and forgotten. 
And how often has not the action of cavalry on the field been recognized 
and yet allowed to sink back into oblivion! In the incessant mutation of 
everything of this world, and in the unfavourable condition of their times, 
everything, which an Alexander the Great, a Hannibal, a Cromwell had been 
at such pains to build up, disappeared, as if it had never existed ; and, until 
more modern times, the great masters in the art of war of all nations, and of 
all ages, have had to make a fresh start and evolve the whole thing out of their 
inner consciences. This is a brief record of the sins of the disciples of Mars, 
who are so often disinclined to study. More modern days for cavalry date 
from the age of Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell. It was reserved for our 
century’s taste for research to collect the few “ drops of military history,” and 
out of them to re-establish a simple medium for the study of military history. 
The powerful impulse in this direction originated more from Frederick II 
than from any other master of war; the researches of this philosophic head 
went into the proper connection of things; it was not only in battle that he 
showed himself a tactician, but he also taught others how to become tacticians, 
and how the arms, cavalry in particular, can be brought to the standard of 
their tactical duty. 

It is only since Frederick the Great that, in addition to cavalry tactics, we 
have had instructions for learning them ; and yet, in spite of the phenomenal 
appearance of Napoleon I, these have again sunk into such complete oblivion 
that, notwithstanding the lessons pointed out in modern wars, the “ spirit” 
persists in remaining in vacillation and fear. Here again the cause is the 
same. The spirit slumbers in the profession, tactics are chilled in peace time 
into a lifeless doctrine of forms, and the agreeable form triumphs but 
too easily over the ever “disagreeable” spirit. The latter is disagreeable 
because it knows nothing but critical research, and we know that even the 
disciples of Mars have a strong peaceful disposition, namely : the wish not to 
be worried by disturbers of mental peace! Their life is so peaceful, why 
should they torment themselves with problems ? 

These pages have no other object than to direct attention to the immuta- 
bility of the naturewf cavalry, to its tactical importance in battle, now as in 
the past, provided it receives proper training and instruction in peace. They 
are intended to contribute towards restoring, above everything, to cavalry 
that faith and confidence in its arm, which are threatened with being under- 
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mined (if such has not already been their fate), not through modern fire- 
actions, but through false theoretical deductions. It is hoped that their 
effect will be to make the cavalryman take the field as a thorough cavalry 
soldier, and to prevent him forgetting in peace that this time ought to be for 
him a school of tactics and not of sport. 

We are unmistakably marching on towards fresh complications ; what is 
done must be done quickly! We have tarried too long with words, let us 
now at last see deeds. 
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TRIAL OF A METHOD FOR EFFECTIVELY TRAINING A COMPANY 
IN SKIRMISHING AND OUTPOST DUTY, IN A LIMITED ‘TIME, 
AND UNDER UNFAVOURABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By R von Agni, Major, Commanding a Battalion of the Hohenzollern 
Fusilier Regiment No. 40. 


Translated by Major C. J. Fast (41st Regiment), D.A.Q.M.G. 


The following Translation of Major V. Arnim’s work appeared originally in 
the Occasional Notes in 1877, in the opinion of the Honorary Editor about ten 
years before it was wanted ; for in that remote period, Military Training by 
Company Officers was not in existence, and the time named had to elapse 
before the Translation could have any value beyond that of an academical 
character. In the year 1890, however, anything which may help the Com- 
pany Officer of the British Army to do the work now imposed upon him 
assumes practical importance, and a perusal of the “ Extracts” will assuredly 
aid him much in this respect. As the edition made use of in 1877 is the last 
and latest, the Translation holds good in its entirety, and as any recent alter- 
ations in the drill or formation of a German Company in no way affect the 
soundness of the principles inculeated by Major V. Arnim, the Introductory 
Remarks of General East are reproduced as they first appeared. 

L.A. Hi, 


InrropucToRY REMARKS BY TUB TRANSLATOR. 


Masox Vow ArnrM has been so good as to authorise the appearance in the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution of a translation of his work, “ Aus dem 
Tagebuche eines Companie Chefs,” and his liberality in doing so will doubtless be 
appreciated by the Members of the Institution. 

With the short service now obtaining in the British Army, and the consequent 
scarcity of old and well-trained non-commissioned officers which must soon make 
itself felt, it will probably be found that company officers must ere long take a 
greiter share in the instruction of their men and of their non-commissioned officers 
than, under the system in force in our service, has been hitherto the case. Under 
such circumstances a study of Major von Arnim’s work will be of use to them. 
Its attentive perusal will also well repay the large class of officers who are interested 
in the satisfactory solution of the problem, as to the system of attack which wouid 
be most suitable for our own army. 

The system of instruction, of which this work gives a detailed account, is that 
necessary for the training of company and non-commissioned officers and men in all 
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details of the minor operations of active service. The examples it contains will be a 
help towards understanding the instruction, which is somewhat frequently given, of 
acting according to circumstances and according to the nature of the ground. It will 
be especially useful in forming the military instincts of officers and men. In the field 
there is seldom time to think out the proper thing to do; as a rule, action’must be 
taken at once and, as it were, instinctively. To cultivate the instincts of a sub- 
ordinate leader, he must be accustomed, within certain limits, to act on his own 
responsibility and judgment, and to this end it is necessary that he should be allowed 
to carry out the duties intrusted to him, without undue interference on the part of 
his superiors. Even the most trifling operations run a risk of failure if the officer 
in command attempts to direct and superintend every detail himself, but unless he 
has trained subordinate leaders in whom he can trust, he very naturally is led to 
enter too much into such matters. 

Major von Arnim endeavours to train his company so that on active service he 
may, when attacking, keep his men well in hand as long as possible, and, if he is 
satisfied in being able to do so up to within about 300 yards of the enemy, we must 
accept us the result of his experience of actual warfare under the conditions of the 
present day, that it is not possible to reckon with certainty on an effective control 
being any further maintained. But, the more attention is paid to the training of 
subaltern and non-commissioned officers, the longer is the captain’s control likely 
to be preserved, for subordinate leaders will then understand that to ensure success 
all must work together under one command to a common end, and they will 
therefore endeavour as their first duty to prevent the men under their imme- 
diate supervision from separating from their company. In a similar manner cap- 
tains of companies whilst trained to act on their own discretion and judgment 
within a zertain latitude would continue to work together under the orders of the 
commander of their half battalion or of their battalion. 

A few words regarding the organization of a Prussian company. On a war foot- 
ing it consists of five officers and 250 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
number of non-commissioned officers and men of his company that Major von 
Arnim had available for drill on a peace footing will be found, as stated by him, to 
be under 100. For parade purposes the company is formed in three ranks, and 
divided into two divisions (Ziige), but for mancuvring, and on active service, it 
consists of three divisions, ranged in double rank, of which one is the skirmishing 
division. Ifthe divisions are sixteen files strong or more, they are divided into 
sub-divisiens (Halbziige). Divisions of less than sixteen files and sub-divisions are 
divided into sections (groups), which should never consist of Jess than four nor of 
more than six files. 

In an advance guard the most advanced files of all are called the “Spitze;” this 
has been translated by head. Full particulars regarding advanced guards and out- 
post duties in the Prussian service will be found in “ Regulations for the training of 
*‘ troops, for service in the field, and for the conduct of peace manceuvres,” translated 
in the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, and published 


in 1871. 
THE TRANSLATOR. 





PREFACE TO THE TurRpD EDITION. 


THE favourable reception of the first and second editions of this little work has 
imposed upon the author the duty of another thorough revision. 

The third edition therefore appears again, altered in details although only to a 
slight extent, for instance, by the insertion of the former supplemental remarks in 
the text: on the other hand, it is increased by a new exercise (defile combat of two 
companies one against the other) and further, by the addition of various remarks, 
as also of a table of contents. 

With the latter the author believes he gives a welcome assistance to those 
officers who are accustomed to treat instruction in field duty always according to 4 
practical method, which is acknowledged to be the only effectual method of in- 
struction. 

« 
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The table of contents should facilitate the finding out of the various scattered 
instances and examples, which have to be taken into consideration either for indi- 
vidual cases, or from a general point of view. 

It also allows a systematic survey of the different practical details which have to 
be practised. 

The author cannot refrain on this occasion from expressing the special pleasure he 
feels, that the principal idea which formed the foundation of his work, and which was 
to show how the detail training of the private soldier must always go hand in hand 
with the detail training of commanders in the exact leading of their detachments 
(or as one of his reviewers very correctly brings to notice, how in training, the 
mechanical must be bound up with the mental), finds in the army not only an 
increasing number of theoretical representatives, but also superior officers who 
practically carry it out. 

Iam, in fact, most anxious to contribute my share, in spreading the conviction 
amongst my companions, that if we wish to make the combat of great masses of 
skirmishers in all its stages capable of being controlled and keeping it so, we must 
lay the greatest importance, in exercises of detail by small detachments, on everything 
which is to be carried out by them at the same time (the manner of firing and 
aiming, movements of detachments by rushes, the occupation of a position, the 
designation of the group of direction, and so on) being always ordered by their 
leaders, that is to say, that everything must be carried out according to formal drill 
words of command exactly as on the parade-ground. 

When leaders and men have already been accustomed to this under minor con- 
ditions, and the former are formally habituated in imparting such orders, and in the 
precise execution of what is ordered by superior commanders, then and then only 
will it be possible to direct on a large scale masses of skirmishers according to the 
command of their higher leaders. 

The manner in which training has hitherto for the most part been carried out 
(such as recommended in the Waldersee method) has certainly not conduced to a 
thorough discipline being maintained during a combat of skirmishers, nor in making 
the leader responsible for his whole command. 

I can only agree with the views expressed in an essay, ‘‘A contribution to the 
individual order” (Jahrbiicher fiir Armee und Marine, August number of 1873), 
that the combat of skirmishers must be conducted int he sense of “ individual 
order,” and is not to be considered as only “loose order,” or speaking exactly 
the loosening of all order. 

In fact, there is more to be undertaken in the employment of skirmishers than 
merely bringing up to the enemy the greatest possible number with the smallest 
possible loss. 

For the most varied tactical objects must be attained almost exclusively with 
skirmishers. 

So long as the combat of skirmishers played indeed an effective although secondary 
réle in a great decisive combat, so long might it have appeared advisable to allow 
the greatest possible latitude to the independent judgment of skirmishers. 

But from the moment when, in fact, the ultimate decision can only be fought out 
by masses of skirmishers—from that moment discretion and individual reflection (as 
for instance in the choice of ground) should no longer be allowed, but each man 
must go forward as a skirmisher only where he is directed by word of command 
and by prescribed regulation, and must only there take position where he is ordered 
so to do, and must then avail himself of the cover at hand so as to make use of his 
weapon, and must not look around for the best, just as the most intelligent (accord- 
ing to the Waldersee method) think they ought to do. The principles which to- 
day, according to my view, are of value in a profitable instruction in field service, are 
(as already enumerated to the preface to the second edition) the following: 

1. Time must no longer be wasted in teaching each man on broken ground how 
he is to think and act independently, but he must learn what he has to do as 
member of a group or of a division on a given order. 

2. Only detached men require an independence in reflection and action; if at each 
exercise only selected men are employed in this a dozen of them will soon be 
sufficiently trained to act as leaders. 

12 
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3. Combat discipline must go hand in hand with a certain latitude of action. 

The first can only be carried out by exact compliance with combat formations, 
which must be insisted on the same as when at drill. But the facility of every 
leader in imparting precise and opportune orders is the groundwork of all combat 
discipline. 

Therefore the training of the leaders in this is more important than the training 
of the men; indeed, the latter is impossible without the first. 

The form of the order gives /atitude in the execution —consequently, this form is 
also important and must be practised. 

4. 1f it be wished to economize time, then it is necessary before all things that the 
preparatory exercise in detail should have a typical character, that is to say, the 
occurrences and forms which are continually repeated in outpost duty and combats 
must at first be brought under view in various ways and (as regards command and 
execution) must be practised with exactness. 

5. In the later combat exercises the principal condition for maintaining combat 
discipline is : correct communication of orders by leaders of divisions to the whole 
division, as well as to leaders of groups or of patrols. The more able the leaders are 
in this, the quicker will it be possible to train intelligent men; but if, on the other 
hand, the commander of the company is the only able leader, he may give him- 
self the greatest trouble in making his men dexterous, yet under other leading they 
will only do that well which they had learnt mechanically. 

The principal objection which experienced officers might perhaps urge against 
these principles: that the leader should never be trained at the same time as the 
private soldier, but that he must be left to develop these matters for himself, will 
not on a closer examination of this work be found to exist. 

Nowhere in it is a method of instruction of the leader srecommended which could 
degrade them (as any repeated instruction or setting to rights might do), but only 
such as will tend to raise them. 

Practice, repeated practice, and clearly defined requirements when this is carried 
out: this regulates and at the same time strengthens the influence of the leader, and 
incites him to further exertion—as many company commanders will bear me witness 
from their experience. 

That it is not so difficult to accustom non-commissioned officers and young 
officers to give precise commands to their skirmishers, has already been shown by 
exercises lately carried out on tle parade-ground, in all those places where, in the 
sense of the latest additions to the regulations, definite orders have been given by 
regiments for training groups and divisions of skirmishers, on level as well as on 
broken ground, 

The difficulty which shows itself in the first-year in this practice, becomes in the 
next one considerably less. 

Anything in reason that must be required from the non-commissioned officer he 
will be able to perform. His intelligent good-will develops itself more, by a clearly 
expressed demand than by the very best intentioned instruction. The same is 
acceptable to every soldier-like nature ; without a corresponding disciplinary demand 
all instruction has but little effect ; in conjunction with it the general understand- 
ing of the men in their duty as skirmishers is at once raised under an intelligent 
and methodical leader. 

May this work therefore once again recommend itself to the good-will of superior 
officers and to my comrades; and may Landwehr and reserve officers not grudge 
the trouble of gaining from it a view of the requirements which will some day be 
demanded from them in the next war as company or division leaders. 


Cologne, 1st June, 1874. 
Tue AUTHOR, 
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First Part : Measures of Safety on the March, and Exercises of Detail in Skir- 


mishing .... 00s O06. O06 pecs Ce oe sene be KebeeeseRe Reeser eede rece ee 


Introduction (Division of Time) ..... tice WR GsLeele Kes seee edeee ee sicine eee 
1. Exercise : Advance against a Supposed Enemy ; trate of a Position 
and Defence against a Skeleton Enemy (Fig. 1)....-..sseeseeeee eave 


2. Exercise: Training of Patrol Leaders (Fig. 2) ae: 6066 sei0 see eencees 
3. Exercise: Detail Exercises on Broken Ground (afternoon).. Keo beeesns 
4. Exercise: Advance, with measures of Precaution against a Supposed 
Enemy; Occupation and Defence of a Position, as also Retreat from 
the same, before a Supposed Enemy (Fig. 3) . cepccevercoce 
5. Exercise: March and Attack against a Skeleton E nemy ; Conduct of 
the ry erin Guard when opposed to a Retreating Patrol; Recon- 
naissance of the Enemy’s position by the Advanced Guard. " Attack, 
which the first time is repulsed. Renewed the second time in another 
manner ; it succeeds (Fig. 4)..ccccscccccccvece Op ececccceccsccece 


Second Part : Outpost Duty and Combat Mancuvres ............ oeeecece 
1. Exercise (afternoon) : Preparatory Exercises in Outpost Duty, and con- 
duct of a Creeping Patrol, and of a non-commissioned Officer’s Patrol 


(Fig. 5)..... Ceeedersoegsece Sai eeaee eee cece 
2. Exercise: Outpost Duty ‘and Attack of an 1 Outpost. "The latter is driven 
back, reinforced, the assailant then retires (Fig. 6).......eeseeesees 


3. Exercise: Outpost Duty and Combat. A non- commissioned Officer's 
post sent to the front is driven back on the outpost ; the Outpost 
defeats the attack of a force double its strergth (Fig. 7)....+-.++++s 

4, Exercise: Exercise of Patrollers; Special conduct of Creeping Patrols 
in close ground (Fig. 8) ....ccceccccccsecs 

5, Exercise: Placing two Outposts opposite one another with ‘their ‘Patrols. 
Attack and Defence of a Defile (Fig. 8) ......sssecececees ws 

6. Exercise: Outpost exercise of one Company ‘against another. y great 
and a small Reconnaissance in daytime. Night position, and sending 
out of Night Patrols and non-commissioned Officers’ Patrols (Fig. 8).. 

7. Exercise : Defile Fight of one Company against another .....e.seeeeee 
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I. Sketch for exercising a Company on very broken ground........... 

II. Exercises which can be undertaken when the country on both sides of 
the road is cultivated, and there is only an opportunity of placing, at 
considerable distances apart, detachments under cover one opposite the 
Other sevecesevececcccs . 

III. Exercises which can be carried out on the same ground by changing the 
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FIRST PART. 
MEASURES OF SAFETY ON THE MARCH AND SKIRMISHING. 


Introduction. 


26th April, 18—. To the end of June, when the inspection of the regiment takes 
place, there are nine complete weeks for skirmishing and outpost drill! 

How many days for drill ? 

Every ninth day the battalion is on guard, consequently out of nine days seven 
only remain available for other duties ; therefore, in nine weeks, there are forty- 
nine days. Then, if in addition seven or eight Sundays are struck off, there remain 
in nine weeks, forty-one days for a certainty; these forty-one days may be divided 
as follows :— 

For rifle practice, two mornings a week. 

Eighteen mornings subtracted from forty-one, there remain twenty-three. 

Nine mornings for battalion drill, taken from twenty-three, there remain fourteen. 

Four or five days more must be taken off for fatigue and other duties, and allow- 
ance must also be made for bad weather, féte days, and exceptional occurrences. 

In short, I shall do well to base my plan upon the fact, that I cannot reckon upon 
having the entire company available for minor manceuvres for more than eight 
mornings during the nine weeks. 

Of these eight mornings, four at least must be kept for outpost drill, with two 
detachments one opposed to the other; there remain, then, but four mornings for 
the details of the attack formation over broken ground, and for advance and rear 
guards, &c., on the march. 

If I succeed in economizing yet another morning in May (by carrying out rifle 
practice, once in the morning and three times in the evening, instead of firing twice 
in the morning and twice in the evening) I could add it to those devoted to pre- 
liminary drills ; if it be in June I shall add it to the minor manceuvres. 

If I calculate how often, besides doing outpost duty and advanced guards, &c., it 
will be possible to practise the attack formation over broken ground, it becomes 
evident that I must take advantage of every minute, and that I must execute, as 
much as possible, several things at the same time ; also that the theory of the evening 
on the drill which has taken place in the day must be carried out in such a practical 
manner as to be almost of as much benefit as a repetition of the same drill by other 
men. 

I know what is required at the inspection : 

1st. Skilful and prudent conduct of detached men and patrols : 

(a). In examining a certain extent of ground. 

(4). In seeking for and observing an adversary. 

(c). In retiring before an enemy. 

(d). In transmitting intelligence. 

2nd. The proper instruction of sentries in their duties, and that they should know 
how to act and how to transmit intelligence, according to the different events which 
may happen ; 

3rd. An intelligent occupation of a position by one or more groups, either for de- 
fence or attack ; manner of reinforcing the position, as well by prolonging the line 
as by strengthening it; defences or works to be executed on the position with spades, 
or by any other means, in order to be able to deliver an effective fire as much as 
possible from under cover; the different ways of firing, the manner of directing 
them and their use at different distances (judging distance) ; reports to be sent 
from the line of fire ; 

Ath. The attack, properly so called, comprising the coming into action of the 
supports in close order for firing volleys ; case of an attack repulsed; voluntary re- 
tirement (both when it is a question of retiring without being seen, and when it is 
necessary to retire successively and yield before a last decisive shock) ; 

A forced retirement after a decisive action, retreat through a defile until arrival 
at a suitable position ; 

A front attack (the same in open ground) and a flank attack ; movement to the 
« 
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front by rushes and the manner of firing at the enemy; the assault; the concentric 
attack; the steps to be taken in the position that has been carried, and the pursuit 
of the enemy. 

I certainly cannot ask less; for it is evident that all this is necessary, even in- 
dispensable, for the instruction of the men. . 

But can I answer for really instructing the greater part of the company in all 
these things ? 

As chiefs of patrols, I can only think of training selected men, who are particularly 
intelligent, two men a year in each squad ; as regards any more, it would be labour 
lost. 

As regards other duties, it is on the contrary necessary that each man individually 
should practise them ; every man should at least be drilled in the attack formation 
on broken ground, and have learnt the details of outpost duty. 

I must manage some afternoons for preliminary drills in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks ! 

Fortunately, I have already often drilled the recruits to place themselves under 
cover ; when the company has been out marching, I have had them taught by the 
older soldiers to pay attention to the rules for advanced guards and flankers, &c., 
how to occupy a position, to approach it for attack, and I have caused them specially 
to be shown how to set about placing outposts and sentries. These preparatory 
drills, and also the theoretical instruction carefully imparted by the officers during 
the winter, now stand me in good account ; I should not have believed that the time 
for practical drill would be so closely limited for me! 





1 T have already learnt one thing. Formerly it appeared to me impossible even 
to be nearly ready, for my ideal was, to endue each man with the necessary skilful- 
ness so that he might know how to act on every sort of broken ground and under 
every circumstance of a fight. 

Only after having taken a comprehensive and clear view of the requirements 
of active service could I hope to become master of the whole subject, and to carry out 
what is most necessary, and to lead up to what is most desirable. 

Everything now points out to me this task: to make the various occurrences of 
active service so clear to each non-commissioned officer, and to each man, that he 
may learn therefrom how to act correctly under similar circumstances. 

And as on active service the individual cannot act according to his discretion, but 
has either a special task, or as part of a great whole must act according to orders, 
it therefore follows, that in the simple tasks which can fall to the lot of a com- 
pany, it is only necessary to point out to the man how he should intelligently and 
thoughtfully carry out the orders communicated to him, and to the non-commissioned 
officer what orders he should impart. 

This latter appears most difficult, although it is simplified by the fact, that the 
orders which have to be imparted by non-commissioned officers are not of many kinds, 
as they generally only refer to a definite position, movement, and manner of firing of 
the detachment ; and it does not appear unallowable in these simple circumstances 
to accustom non-commissioned officers and men to definite words, or, at all events, 
to practise the non-commissioned officers in giving easily understood short orders ; by 
this means I gain the great advantage, that after the individual has learnt to move 
with his group, to take cover, and to avail himself of cover when firing, I need only 
occupy myself with the conduct of the whole detachment, and still the individual 
man will be exercised at the same time. 

The old drill principle, by which so much is effected, comes in good stead here, 
namely, that all detail forms the groundwork, but that this must be taught and 
controlled by non-commissioned officers ; whereas the special object of the exercise 
in detail, the correct execution of the orders given in a large detachment, must be 
superintended by the chief of the company, in order that he may correctly appreciate 
whether the training of his men has made the necessary progress as regards dis- 
cipline, skill, steadiness, and endurance. 

I must, therefore, before all things, make the non-commissioned officers learn the 
detail of skirmishing and outpost duty correctly, and to be able to lead; and for 
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First EXxeERrciseE. 


5th May, 18— (see Plate, fig. 1).—The company was under arms at half-past six, 
the men in drill order, and one packet of cartridges per squaad—70 men on parade. 
Besides men permanently detached, there were absent—workmen, artizans, orderlies, 
the company clerk, and the cooks ; the sergeant took part in the drill as command- 
ing a section, and his reports, &c., had to be made out by the clerk. 

The six squads formed three divisions of two sections. From the commencement 
two men per squad in their second year and two in their first year were selected for 
training in the duties of chief men of patrols. Amongst the small number of men 
in their third year of service, not one was fit for these duties. It was decided that 
the soldiers so selected should be exercised as much as possible im all the practical 
details of field service. 

The commanders of divisions placed in front the men of the second or of the first 
class in firing ; the commanders of squads (or of sections) did the same as regards 
the best shots in the third class. 


General Idea. 


The company is to advance by Meerheim as far as the neighbouring height, and is 
to take up a position there against an enemy coming from Fiihlingen (the second 
village). Hostile patrols have shown themselves during the night near Meerheim, 

Disposition.—One division as an advanced guard on the high road ; the village of 
Meerheim to be carefully examined ; lateral patrols to be sent to the farms lying to 
the side. The two other divisions to follow the advanced guard closely in order to 
share in the instructions which may be given to detached men and groups ; the divi- 
sion commanders to keep them informed on this subject, and in the same way to 
explain to them all that passes under their eyes. 


Object of the Exercise. 


1st. The instruction and the conduct of detached men and of the advanced guard 
when marching to the front, in the neighbourhood of an enemy, over a country 
which does not permit of seeing to any distance ; 

2nd. Conduct to be followed when the appearance of the enemy is announced at 
a great distance (supposed) ; 

3rd. Conduct to be followed if the enemy (supposed) again retires. 

Execution.—The division commander named for the head of the advanced guard : 
a non-commissioned officer in command, with two files and one man as a link between 
the head and the advanced guard. 

One file besides was detached to the right, and another to the left, as flankers. 

Two commanders were named beforehand for the lateral patrols, which might be- 
come necessary on the right and the left. All these men stepped out to the flanks ; 
the remainder were united in one section, forming an advanced guard, under the 
command of the senior non-commissioned officer. 

Instructions for the detached Men.—F rom the head of the advanced guard two 
men advance on the right along the high road, two men on the left, and passing 
quickly through the village, go as far as the outskirts. 

If, when there, they can discover nothing of the enemy, they must go on to the 
heights, whence they will be able to observe the whole of the environs. 





this-purpose I would specially make use of the period after the manwuvres, during 
which the educational personnel must always be especially trained. Besides, I have 
already remarked that it is by no means difficult for a non-commissioned officer to 
learn how to lead if, as a rule, only such situations are made to occur as are in ac- 
cordance with active service, and when he can assist the intention of his leader by 
means of his own understanding. 

Artificial situations he can never understand, and therefore would not, as a rule, 
comprehend the special views of his leader in such a case,—equally difficult will it be 
for him to carry out commands which have no object, because he does not understand 
them. Care should therefore be taken to avoid both, if an exact general working to- 
gether be aimed at. 
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The flankers advance on the right and left along the outskirts of the village, 
keeping up a communication with the head as much as possible. 

It is useless to require a minute examination of the farms, since at the most only 
a hostile patrol could be hidden there.' But on all the lateral roads the detached 
men, before going further, must thoroughly observe if there is anything suspicious 
along them. 

Commencement of the Advance.— Detached men, quick march!” The four men 
of the head moved quickly forward, the non-commissioned officer near them and on 
that side where he could best see the surrounding country. 

The flankers remained at first behind, as they could not be started until later, on 
account of cultivated fields. But they were shown the points on which they would 
have moved, if they had really been on active service. 

The man entrusted with keeping up the communications followed only, when the 
leading men had advanced from 80 to 100 yards; the division commander moyed 
on at the same time on one side of the road. 

After another hundred yards, the advanced guard marched off in file from the 
right: the commander kept slightly in front, so as never to lose sight of the division 
commander, in order to be able rapidly to understand his signs or orders, and to 
conform to them as quickly as possible. 

In the village, a road led to the right towards an isolated farm. 

As soon as he perceived it, the division commander cried out to the rear, “A 
“ patrol to the right to visit the farm.” 

The commander of the advanced guard caused the commander of the patrol, who 
had been selected beforehand, to advance rapidly with two men up to the division 
commander. The latter said to him, “ Visit the farm, then return to the advanced 
‘guard! Fire off a rifle and send intelligence quickly, should you learn anything of 
“the enemy!” ? 

News from the Left Flankers.—Before the head had reached the further boundary 
of the village, I caused the following report to be sent to the commander of the 
advanced guard by the left flankers:—‘ From the left flankers: A detachment of 
‘the enemy, of the strength of about a division, 1,000 paces distant, is marching on 
“the village!” 

Conduct of the Detached Men and of the Advanced Guard on this Report.—Order 
for the head, “ Push forward quickly to the entrance of the village.” 

Order for the advanced guard.— Double, to the last farm near the entrance, 
“and get under cover.” It follows, as a matter of course, that the main body fol- 
lowed at the double, without special orders to this effect being necessary. 

The commander of the first division, on the principle that he should always be at 
the most important point, in order to make there the necessary arrangements, has 
moved rapidly to the entrance of the village with the head. 

On the right there was a hedge, on the left a farm with walls, and an open line 
of fire to the front. 

“The advance guard to get under cover behind the wall.” Two leading men of 
the head were on the left near the wall, and two near the hedge. 

As soon as the flankers saw that the advanced men occupied the boundary, they 
also moved there rapidly and took position under cover. The lateral patrol was still 
at the farm to the right. 

The march of the advanced guard up to the wall had not been carefully carried 
out; they would have been perceived at a distance, whereas if the men had runin a 





1 It is only necessary to wninutely examine farms in three cases :— 

1st. If the detachment, which is advancing, is very weak, so much so that it 
would be inconvenienced even by a small hostile ambuscade. 

2nd. When an attack on a village only succeeds after a long fight through farm 
buildings. 

3rd. If the presence of hostile partisans or franc-tireurs in an enemy’s country 
demands special precautions. ’ 

? In this case, as at the most an enemy’s patrol would be on the flank, the ad- 
vanced men can continue quietly to advance, without waiting for the result of the 
visit to the farm. 
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stooping position for the last 20 yards up to the wall, they might have arrived in 
the new position without having been seen in the very least. 

As I attach great importance to the observance of these precautionary measures, 
I caused the movement to be recommenced in presence of the remainder of the 
company. 

From the last farm but one up to the wall, which was about 3 feet high, a very 
limited open space had to be traversed. By using the ditch of the road the ad- 
vanced guard, by stooping -down, and by following in file one after the other, could 
advance up to the wall, and thence, equally stooping, could have run to take cover 
behind the wall. 

At the same time, with another detachment, I showed how, by advancing succes- 
sively file by file over the open space up to the wall, the enemy is left quite unde- 
cided as to the strength of the occupation, supposing even he had seen that the wall 
was occupied. 

I then informed the company that I admitted the enemy was retiring and dis- 
appearing behind the height. 

Further advance and relief of the division on advanced guard.—“ The 2nd division 
“as advanced guard to follow the enemy—the Ist division to assemble!” * 

Owing to the cultivated fields, it was only possible to advance along the high 
road, consequently the commander of the 2nd division found it necessary to give the 
order—“ The 1st seetion in skirmishing order in file, on the right side of the road !— 
‘“‘the file on the left, in the left ditch! The 2nd section to form the advanced 
“‘ouard, and to march right in front in file, well closed up!”” The new advanced 
guard allowed the 1st section to move to a sufficient distance in front. During this 
time the commander of the 1st division sent rapidly to his detached men the order 
to rejoin the company on the high road. 

Then the first division joined on in rear of the third, without waiting for its de- 
tached men, and on these joining, took up its proper order of march. The leading 
section having arrived at a little elevation on the road, where it was possible to see 
around for a good distance, I caused it to send out a head so as to instruct the men 
in this duty. 

The section commander selected immediately two files, which were detached to 
the right and left of the road,’ and one man charged with keeping up the commu- 
nications. The others remained halted until the advanced guard joined them ; and 
then, whilst continuing his advance, the commander of the advanced guard made 
them take their places in the ranks. 

In the proximity of the height mentioned in the disposition, the ground became 
practicable on the right-hand side; a small copse was in front on the right of the 
high ground ; a farm about 500 yards to the side. 

The commander of the advanced guard caused the right file of the head to ascend 
the height rapidly until a view over it could be obtained ; and whilst the advanced 
guard took cover at the foot of the height, he sent back the following report :— 

“ From the advanced guard. We have arrived at the height indicated in the 
“order ; nothing can be seen of the enemy.” 





1 It is necessary from the beginning to check the tendency of the men to expose 
themselves uselessly when taking up a position. It is only quite exceptionally, in 
order to make the enemy believe in greater force than one really has available, that 
it is advantageous to show to the enemy as many men as possible at different points 
when taking up a position ; but then special orders must be given for this particular 
object. 

? The manner in which an advanced guard should behave in the neighbourhood 
of an enemy was also practised, that is to say, instead of a head, a skirmishing de- 
tachment was sent out. 

3 A head of four men at least has the advantage of not being obliged to stop be- 
fore every patrol which might show itself. Therefore with large bodies of troops, 
even in peace time, a head of three men only should be avoided. In war a head of 
three men only would hardly ever be employed, except when cavalry is in advance 
of the infantry. 
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Instruction of the Non-commissioned Officers and of the Company in the steps to be 
taken by the Detached Men for the Safety of the Company during a Halt. 


The company having approached the advanced guard, I caused the division and 
section commanders to advance to the crest of the rising ground, and I explained 
that I approved of the positions taken by the head of the advanced guard, but re- 
marked that the same would not be sufficient for the safety of the company, if it 
were intended to halt longer at this place. 

In such a case the commander of the advanced guard should immediately, without 
waiting for orders, make his arrangements. The interference of any senior officer 
would not then be justified, except in the case of false or insufficient precautions 
being taken. I therefore asked what further steps in the matter would be necessary. 

“ An outpost must be established,” was the reply I received. 

I remarked that the advanced guard could be considered as an outpost, but that 
it was not necessary to post sentries according to the regulations, The two men of the 
head were sufficient for the moment on the edge of the height ; other measures of 
safety should be entrusted to patrols sent to the points which could not be seen from 
the position we were in,—one patrol to examine the copse as far as the side furthest 
off, and to remain there; another towards the farm on the right and to return after 
visiting it. As regards the detached men, who were to remain in position, a relief 
must be told off from the advanced guard ; arms were then piled. 

I then made all the company come near, and I explained to the men what mea- 
sures of safety it would be necessary to take, in the event of having to remain for 
some hours at the same place, in the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

I also showed how the patrol in the little copse, with the two leading men, should 
have gone in such a manner, that the man on the right and the other on the left 
would be able to see beyond the edge of it, whilst the man whose duty it was to 
keep up the communication remaining behind and between would have endeavoured 
not to lose sight of the two in advance. As soon as the wood had been traversed, 
they would place themselves at the further edge, so as to obtain a view in every 
direction. 

The patrol sent to the farm should have sent two men to visit it, whilst the third 
remained in observation outside. Even a small hostile patrol may prove annoying 
to a detachment which is resting, by causing a false alarm ; it is therefore advisable, 
in order to rest quietly, to make quite sure of the immediate neighbourhood. 

After visiting the farm, the patrol could have returned, as the ground in front is 
sufficiently under the observation of the patrol at the copse. 

I did not, however, cause to be carried out what I had just explained ; but I ad- 
vanced over the height with the company, and after having brought in the detached 
men, I caused it to front in the opposite direction (that is to say facing the village 
of Meerheim) in rear of this height, and I then piled arms in order to commence a 
new drill. 

Continuation of the Exercise, 


It was half-past eight. 

General Idea.—The following idea was communicated to the company as forming 
the base of the continuation of the exercise :— 

The company is sent forward on the main road as far as the height (in a contrary 
sense to the original direction), in order to occupy this height and defend it against 
an attack supposed to come from village M. 

Object of the Exercise.—1st. Detaiis regarding the occupation of a height. 

2nd. Preparations for defence. 

3rd. Execution of the defence, as regards the manner in which each man of the 
group should conduct himself, measures regarding detached men, and the employ- 
ment of supports. 

4th. Manner of advancing from the position and following an enemy that has 
been repulsed. 

One man has been placed on the main road at 200 paces, and another at_300 
paces from the highest point, with the order to remain alternately standing and 
kneeling, or lying down, and to fire in the direction of the rising ground. 
Dispositions for Occupation of the Position —“ The first division occupies with one 
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“ group the slope of the height to the right so as to bring a fire on the road; with 
“a second group it occupies the left of the crest, the file of the left wing being de- 
“ tached to the copse to watch the flank on that side. The support is placed behind 
“ the crest, to the left of the road.” 

Practice of Details in Occupation.—First of all the two groups have been prac- 
tised in taking up their positions, the others assist at this operation as spectators. 

Right Group.—The commander has had to choose promptly the most favourable 
direction for moving his group up to the position under cover, and he has given the 
order ‘‘In file, from the left ’’ (because on the right the ground offered less shelter), 
he then moved to the head of his group, rapidly but stooping and led it in this manner 
as far as the position to be occupied. 

Then, at the command: “ Halt!—front form,” every one forms line, stooping 
down, and then lies down. All those who find they have not a clear line of fire in 
front of them, are directed to advance on their hands and knees &s far as necessary 
to give them a clear view in front, and to place themselves so that they can fire well, 
either lying down or kneeling. 

To make a rest for the rifle, the sword bayoret should not be used, but a rest 
should be rapidly made with a spade, if that be practicable. 

The commander cf the group has superintended the positions taken. Some files 
have had to be moved back on their hands and knees, sufficiently far to be able 
under cover to fire kneeling. Some knelt on both knees ; but this was only allowed 
when for both knee and foot there was an even and firm support on the ground. 
When, on the contrary, the ground sloped, the men knelt on the right knee and rested 
the elbow on the left. 

When it had been ascertained that the road was brought well under fire from the 
right side, the right file was sent on the other side of this road.} 

The men were then practised in aiming at the soldier who had remained placed at 
200 paces in front of them, and an inspection was then made to see whether by their 
aiming, their shots would have been good against this man either standing, kneeling, 
or lying down. 

‘byhe commander of the group had now to practise his men in this position:— 
in individual firing (the best shots only firing at the man standing at 300 yards) ; 
slow firing (at 200 paces an occasional shot as the man placed at that distance showed 
himself more to one or other of those firing) ; volley firing (at 300 paces, supposing 
a strong line to be showing itself at that distance) ; and rapid firing (at 200 paces, 
in the same hypothesis). 

For firing of the first three descriptions, attention should be given to see that 
the man firing keeps under cover whilst loading, but he should not do so when 
firing rapidly, so as to be able to load more quickly ; however, even in rapid firing 
no shot should be fired precipitately. 

Left Group.—The same operation was afterwards executed by the group of the 
left wing, which as in advancing it was completely covered by the height in front, 
was moved forward by the command “ Advance in skirmishing order and occupy 
“the height.” 

Here also every man was supervised in his manner of knecling, and was in- 
structed to stoop as much as possible in loading ; the different sorts of firing were 
also practised. 

Lnstructions for the File on the Left Wing.—The file on the left wing was in- 
structed before moving off to the copse, to place itself under cover at a point which 
would allow of a good observation of the neighbourhood (to the left and in front) ; 
and it received the order to notify by voice to thee ommander of the group every- 
thing noteworthy which it might observe, until the firing commenced, and to notify 
by sending a man as soon as the group opened fire. 





1 Every commander of a group should, when the necessity arises, himself establish 
his detachment according to these instructions ; to divide his group into two parts, 
on the right and left of the road, would be a fault, since by so doing he would not 
maintain the control of his group. If it were necessary to occupy more strongly the 
opposite side of the road, a special group ought to be placed there. 

« 
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Tt should never lose communication with its group ; consequently it would have to 
retire with it, should a retirement; take place. 

Relief of the 1st by the 2nd Division.—The second division was then ordered to 
relieve the advanced groups, and to execute the movement as the first division had 
done. This latter remained lying down until the approach of the second division, 
and then the commander of the section on the right gave the caution: “No. 1 See- 
“ tion’? (the men then looked towards him) “ Retire, keeping under cover.” The 
commander himself retired stooping down, but quickly ; the men crept to the rear, 
the rifle in the right hand—the left hand ready to support themselves with, until 
stooping down or standing up they were safe from fire; the order was then 
given: “Close on the right ”—‘‘ Half right turn,” and the same again when the 
support had been cleared and then “ Halt, front.” 

In the same manner the left group has been brought in, closing on that flank 
nearest the support. 

2. Preparatory details for the defence: small volleys by the 3rd and ist di- 
vis'ons.—The support was then practised in marching to the front, to fire volleys, it 
being first of all explained to the commanders, that they should give the orders 
“Halt, fire a volley, at — yards, ready,” at the moment when the support, 
although still partially under cover, or as much so as possible, should have in front 
aclear field for its fire. Order to the men firing, “ Rapid firing.” 

Then the following order was given: “The third division on to the road to fire 
“volleys.” The commander then ordered : “ Double march,—half right turn,—front 
“ turn—halt—kneel down.’’ The commander of the division after this last order 
given in front, assured himself before passing to the rear to give the next order that 
the front of fire was clear ;—once behind the centre of the divisions he added: “ At - 
** 300 yards! ready! present.” 

The men having failed to make ready, present, and bring down their arms with 
calmness and precision, the division was again led to the rear and again moved to the 
front, when the firing was repeated. The following caution was then given: “The 
“ first division to the left, near the crest to fire volleys!” 

This was carried out in the same way; but after having ordered “ Halt,”’ the chief 
of the division perceived that all the men could not fire over the crest. Therefore 
instead of ordering : “‘ Kneel down,” whilst passing to the rear, he gave the order: 
“ Left wing two paces to the front, march!” and after this movement had been 
executed, ‘ At 300 yards—ready—present.” After some volleys had been fired, I 
ordered: “ Supports, cease firing! retire.”! ‘“ Skirmishers, slow firing.” 

The division leaders gave the following orders: “Slope arms, right about turn, 
“quick march.” In this movement, the commanders of divisions remained stand- 
ing behind their divisions so that the centre file had to make room for them to pass 
to the front of their division. 

They then continued with the commands, “ Half right (left) turn—rear turn,— 
“ halt, —front,—stand-at-ease !”’ 

One of the supports had to traverse a ground broken with holes; it was allowed 
to pass round this, but on condition of closing on to the file of direction immediately 
after passing the obstacle ; no one was allowed to remain behind. 

At this time, a section of old soldiers was sent out to mark the enemy,—each file 
represented a section. ‘This section was sent to the rear on the road (towards Meer- 
heim) with the order to take position quite beyond the range of fire. 

Instructions for the Skeleton Enemy.—At the signal “ Advance,” the section of the 
enemy is to advance to the attack, file by file (each file representing a section) along 





1 On service such an order given by a company commander would be difficult to 
understand. So long as there is no convenient signal for ordering the cease fire, 
each division commander must himself cause it to cease, as soon as he is sure that 
another volley would be of no use; otherwise, it would be necessary to give up the 
advantage of acting against two points with the supports. Sometimes, also, one sees 
supports marched close up the line of fire to fire volleys. ‘This isa mistake. After 
the action has commenced an advance by small supports only is allowable; large 
ones must have been moved up beforehand. 
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the high road; at the signal “Halt,” the most advanced file should immediately 
take position under cover, commence firing, and be successively reinforced by the 
others in rear. Other signals were also determined upon for the subsequent move- 
ments. At the signal “ Advance slowly,” they were to advance file by file; at the 
signal ‘“‘ Advance quickly,” all were to move to the front by successive rushes; at 
the signal “‘ Half right,” or ‘‘ Half left,” some files were to be thrown to the right 
or the left, behind cover. 

I secretly advised the chief to detach, before the signal to advance against the 
position a file towards the farm, which has been referred to; this file was to move 
thence towards the copse, the left wing of the position for the opposing side. 

It was then ordered: “2nd division assemble behind the position, leaving behind 
“a post of observation ! ” 

The commander of the division at once selected a man to remain lying down on 
the height, as much under cover as possible, at the pluce where he could best see in 
all directions, and ordered ‘‘Groups 20 paces to the rear!—Assemble on the 
“centre.” 

It was explained that it would be a fault to deploy regularly as skirmishers, as 
long as the enemy was not yet in sight ; only everything ought to be prepared in 
such a way, that at the first sign, the position could be at once taken up without 
noise and without the enemy’s knowledge. 

Supposing the ground on the side of the adversary too diffiuclt to be observed, a 
patrol should be sent to the front to give notice by firing, of the approach of the 
enemy, after which the patrol should retire behind one of the flanks of the 
position. 

Then the 2nd division was united to the suppert and the 3rd division advanced 
to its place. It relieved the look-out sentry under cover, and received the order to 
take position on the approach of the enemy, as has been already explained.! 

3. Defence against an attack by a skeleton enemy.—I now gave the signal “ Ad- 
“vance,’’ and as soon as the look-out sentinel shouted to his officer: ‘‘ A detach- 
“ment of the enemy on the road !—at 300 paces,”’ the latter ordered, “ 1st section to 
“the right, 2nd to the left, in position!” 

The non-commissioned officers and men of the 3rd division had carefully paid 
attention to what had previously taken place; the position was at once properly 
taken up, a few men only were corrected by the non-commissioned officers quickly 
and ina low tone. As the enemy gained ground to the front, file by file, as had 
been ordered, the chief of the division gave the order when the leading file arrived at 
from 400 to 500 paces : “ Individual firing at 400 yards!’’ Iimmediately ordered the 
firing to cease, and I reminded the chief of the division, that fire should not be 
opened beyond 300 yards except on an object of considerable dimensions. During 
this time, the enemy had arrived with 2 files (representing 2 sections) at 300 
paces; then the commander of the division ordered: ‘‘ Rapid firing.’ I in the 
same manr er prevented this description of fire being employed, as rapid firing must 
not be abused; it was replaced by independent firing (firing by ranks). At the 
signal “‘ Halt” (for the enemy) the files of the enemy quickly took position, shel- 
tering themselves as much as possible. 

The chief of the division was thus led at once to order: ‘‘ Cease firing,” because 
the enemy no longer presented a favourable mark. He then gave the order: 
“ Fire slowly,” and they then only fired on the men who showed themselves either 
in the line of skirmishers or behind it. 

The soldiers appearing excited by the noise of firing, some no longer getting under 
corer to reload, others hurrying too much, so as to be ready to fire immediately 
their rifle was loaded, I reminded them, “they ought to load completely under 
“cover and then await, whilst keeping a sharp look out, a favourable moment for 
“ firing.” 





1 It would have been better to have done only with this division what had been 
done before, and to have put off the real defence against the skeleton enemy to 
another day, in order not to do too much at a time, and to risk causing some con- 
fusion. But so little time is available for these exercises, that it is necessary to do 
as many as possible on the same day. 
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At the signal “ Half left ” (for the enemy), some files threw themselves on to ihe 
left side of the high road. 

The skirmishers kept a sharp look out—about half of them were able to fire before 
the enemy got under cover in his new position—those who had not been able to fire 
brought their rifles down, as the command to fire slowly was still in force. 

All of a sudden, the file detached to the left sent the following report: ‘ A section 
“of the enemy (represented by one file) is approaching the farm on the left.” 

Order, “ A section of the 2nd division to occupy the wood on the side of the 
“farm!” 

The chief of the division at once ordered asection to move rapidly and under cover 
as far as the margin of the wood, so as to occupy it. 

The commander of the named section gave the command: “ Left turn, quick 
“march!” Arrived at a place which could not be traversed without being seen, he 
ordered : “Double march!’ (If there had been time, it would have been more 
advisable to traverse this space at the double, file by file, as in this manner: the 
enemy would not have been able to ascertain the strength of the section.) 

Once at the edge of the little wood, the chief of the section gave the following 
order: ‘ Halt, get into position!” The men then took up proper intervals and 
placed themselves so as to have a free range of fire in front, without being quite at 
the edge. 

ay cious of the 8rd division at the same time ordered the file of the left 
wing to fire to the left on the section of the enemy, as soon as it attacked the little 
wood, 

Signal (for the enemy) : “ Advance quickly.” The enemy’s skirmishers ran for- 
ward for 200 or 300 paces, and then threw themselves again on the ground. 

The chiefs of groups (without waiting for the order of the commander of the 
divisions) gave the command: “ Rapid firing,’ and as soon as the enemy had got 
under cover, “‘ Cease firing! Fire slowly.” 

At the same time I gave the following caution: ‘‘ A support of the enemy advanc- 
‘ing rapidly on the high road is visible at 500 paces ;” and I ordered :—“ The first 
“ division on to the high road to fire volleys!”” The commander of the division im- 
mediately ordered, ‘ Double march,—half right turn—halt—front—at 400 yards 
“‘ yeady—present ! ” 

Care was taken that the men loaded and aimed strictly according to order. 

In the meantime the chiefs of groups had called out to the files nearest to them, 
“Fire on the support !—at 400 yards.” 

I then gave the order :—‘“ The rear section of the 2nd division get under cover 
“behind the centre and fire a volley as skirmishers!’’ The chief of the division 
promptly ordered :—“ Double march—half left turn—halt—front—lie down.” The 
men lay down behind the height and then crept forward sufficiently to be able to 
fire over it. 

I then again gave the signal to the enemy “ Advance quickly.” 

The chiefs of groups commanded “ Rapid firing.” 

The chief of the 1st division, “ Steady aim,—present,—load.” 

The chief of the 2nd, “ Fire a volley! at — yards—ready—present—load.”’ 

I moved rapidly to the 1st division. “ The 1st division will charge.” 

The chief of the division, passing through the centre, moved to the front, raised 
his sword and gave the order, “ Fix bayonets, charge.” The neighbouring files of 
skirmishers who would not have been able to fire joined on to the attack. 

After firing a few shots, the skeleton enemy rapidly retired before this attack. 
The chief of the division wanted to pursue. I caused the halt to be sounded and 
I pointed out that every advance from a position should only be pushed to a short 
distance, and that it was necessary to be satisfied with firing on the retreating enemy, 
until an order to continue the pursuit be received.' 





* Short advances from a defensive position are only allowable when the enemy 
has no longer any intact supports ready at hand, with which at once to oppose such 
an advance. The practice of an advance from a defensive position was only here 
made in order to allow of a thorough understanding of the subject, as troops ought 
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But in order to show, in finishing, how the pursuit should be undertaken after an 
attack had been repulsed, the first division received the order to follow the enemy, 
as soon as he was out of range. The commander wished to push a few men in ad- 
vance ; I did not allow him to do so. 

One section, deployed on the road, was directed to pursue the enemy quickly, and 
to take position for opening fire, as soon as the enemy’s rear-guard showed signs of 
coming to a halt. 

A patrol was detached towards the farm on the left, where the file of the enemy 
had committed the fault of not commencing its retreat soon enough ; the remainder 
of the division followed, the leading section in file, at about 150 paces distance. 
The rest of the company received the order to follow this advanced guard at the 
usual distance. 

The chiefs of divisions promptly brought their divisions near the road, in 
column of sections by the left, and commenced immediately their march in proper 
order. During the march the detached men soon joined their divisions. When 
they were all in proper order of march I ordered the halt to be sounded. 

The enemy had stopped and taken position; the pursuing section halted in front 
of him, and the chief of the division sent at once the advanced guard to reinforce 
it. The company halted and took cover. I approved the independent decision of 
the commander of the first division, for he had conceived the very just idea of at 
once compelling the enemy, with sufficient forces, to further retreat. 

I then gave the signal for assembling and formed the company near the section 
representing the enemy, in the same order as when starting ; rifles were unloaded 
and arms piled. 

As regards all the latter part of the exercise, which indeed was nothing else than 
an exercise on broken ground against a skeleton enemy, I must acknowledge that 
three times as much time would have been necessary for me to execute all as I 
wished, if I had not already, during the time the company was at drill on the large 
parade ground, taken advantage of the inequalities of ground to accustom the divi- 
sions to enter separately into line, rapidly and skilfully during the confusion of an 
offensive and defensive action. 

I had also the preceding day prepared the non-commissioned officers as to the 
instruction I intended to carry out and had told them what orders they would 
have to give and to what points they would have to pay attention. 

I had also accustomed myself to command ina precise manner, and I had trained 
the subordinate commanders to understand my intentions and to execute them 
rapidly. 

It was eleven o’clock. To practise judging distance whilst going home, I sent in 
advance one division on the road; this division was to count its paces, to leave a 
man at every 100 paces, and to face the detachment at 200 paces with the remainder 
of one of its sections, and at 600 paces with the remainder of the other. Attention 
was directed to special marks visible at the different distances; then the division 
sent to the front gradually re-formed itself; and afterwards, the distances to 
different objects were judged and the paces counted along the road. 
to be exercised in it when acting on the defensive. It is imperative, however, to 
point out forcibly that not only great losses may be occasioned by the untimely and 
injudicious advance of small detachments from a good defensive position, but also 
that the position itself may be lost. Such an advance must either have a definite 
object (as for instance, the re-occupation of some point in front, or as was invariably 
the case with the French, in order to hide the retreat, a short vigorous advance 
was made by the rear-guard, which drove back the foremost line of the skirmishers 
and caused the assailant to act on the defensive, and thus obtained breathing 
time for those about to retreat :—see the 4th exercise : measures for retiring under 
the enemy’s fire)—or the advance must be caused by some decided opportunity 
for attack given by the assailant, or by some weakness shown by him, for instance 
in the present case when the support of the assailant was brought forward into the 
very heaviest fire, and consequently the defender was able to attack him under 
decided advantage. 

The distances of 300 paces (240 metres) and 600 paces (480 metres) should be 
frequent!y measured ky eye, and should be paced over different ground -nd under 
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Seconp EXERCISE. 


The -—— May, 18—. (see fig. 2). Working Day.—Of the company there only 
remained the non-commissioned officers, the lance corporals, and-in each squad the 
4men who were to be trained as chiefs of patrols. 

Departure at half-past six; 3 sections of 8 men each were formed; each section 
received a packet of cartridges, and the detachment moved towards a suburb, 
whence several roads led into the country. 

At the end of the suburb were several isolated houses, and at somewhat regular 
distances, farms surrounded with gardens, hedges, and walls. Near the roads was 
some building ground, with foundations dug, heaps of tiles, &e. The roads led to 
a neighbouring village, N, behind which there is a windmill. 

The object of the exercise was to teach detached men the conduct to be followed 
in patrolling one against the other, more especially in simple cases, such as the 
following :— ‘ 

Ist. March to the front one against the other until meeting, especially to accustom 
(detached men to keep up a communication with one another, in a country where it 
was not possible to see to any distance. 

2nd. Conduct to be followed, in case of a shot being fired as a signal at any point, 
to show that an advancing enemy had been met. 

3rd. Manner of announcing what has been seen, whilst continuing afterwards to 
keep a look out. 

Ath. Retreat executed by detached men in such a manner that they gradually 
and entirely disappear. 

5th. Pursuit of the enemy’s detached men as far as a limit determined on. 

6th. Cessation of the pursuit, as much as possible without the enemy perceiving 
it, and return to the original position. 

Disposition. Detachment A.—At the point X, a non-commissioned officer A was 
left with 16 men and some young non-commissioned officers and lance corporals ; he 
was given the following instructions :— 

“ At seven o’clock precisely, the detachment will advance in the direction of the 
“village N, through the suburb, take position on the further outskirt of it, and thus 
“cover the placing of outposts (supposed) at the points of exit of the suburb. 

“If the detachment be prevented from advancing by any force of the enemy, it 
“ will occupy the exit of the suburb.” 

Detachment B.—With the other non-commissioned officers, lance corporals, and 8 
men, I advanced on the road which leads directly to N, as far as the farm Y ; and 
after haying halted the detachment and made it face towards the suburb, I gave to 
the 1fon-commissioned officer B the following instructions :— 

“T will suppose that you are a reconnoitring patrol, sent beyond the village N, in 
“the direction of the suburb. Arrived at the farm Y, you learn that patrols of 
“the enemy have already shown themselves in the suburb. It is necessary for you 
“to obtain more detailed aud precise information regarding the force and intentions 
‘fof the enemy.” 

Non-commissioned officer B, little accustomed as yet to fulfil special missions, looked 
at me somewhat perplexed. Inexperienced non-commissioned officers are readily 
inclined to believe that a trap is being set for them, and the more difficult it appears 
to them to deduce rapidly from the instructions received and from the given condi- 
tions of the ground, the measures necessary to be taken, the more they think it 
necessary to guess what their superior wishes. 

Instructions for Non-commissioned Officer B.—I came to his assistance. I showed 
him rapidly the only three roads by which the enemy could arrive. He ought there- 





various lights, so that non-commissioned officers and men may be practised toathorough 
knowledge of these distances, for they are the extreme limits of fire against individual 
skirmishers (240 metres) and against small bodies in close order (480 metres). The 
man who has a well practised eye for both these distances, will only err slightly at 
intermediate distances—it facilitates, therefore, judging distance practice. It is, 
nevertheless, necessary with recruits to begin judging distance at short distances 
(80 metres). 
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fore to promptly send patrols each composed of a corporal and of two men towards 
y', y?, and y*; and these patrols under cover behind posts of observation, ought 
to watch the three roads. 

The first which might discover a detachment of the enemy was to fire a shot as a 
signal, and to send notice of it. 

He himself ought to take position a little in advance with the two men remaining 
to him, in order to rally the patrols, in case of their being forced to retire. 

Non-commissioned officer B told off quickly the patrols, indicated to them the 
points where they were to keep a look-out, and ordered them not to fire on the 
enemy’s patrols unless they approached too near, but to fire off a shot as a signal, 
as soon as they perceived a detachment. 

When I saw that I was well understood, I rode back immediately to the detach- 
ment A, which I found already on the march. 

March of Detachment A to the front.—Non-commissioned officer A had only sent 
forward an advanced party of three men, and he was himself following about fifty 
paces behind, with the remainder of his detachment formed in column of sections. 

I stopped him at once. I understood that in so acting, he had the intention of 
not scattering his men; but on ground which did not admit of seeing to a distance, 
it is not possible to escape from this inconvenience. It is quite true, that a patrol 
of the enemy appearing suddenly on the flank of small detachments may well prove 
a danger, or at all events an inconvenience. But on the other hand, men detached 
to the right and the left, provided they remain in communication with the detach- 
ment or patrol to which they belong, can always discover a great deal more of the 
enemy and the ground than the advanced men can do. 

I therefore detached two men, who were to run out to the right and the left, and 
I myself, on account of the short time we had at our disposal, gave them the follow- 
ing instructions :— 

“ Get on to the lateral road on the right (or the left) by moving quickly along the 
“main road as far as the end of the suburb; and if you do not meet the enemy 
“continue your march towards the entrance of the village N, which is in front of 
“you, and keeping up your communication with the men of the head, proceed as 
“far as the opposite side of it. 

“Tf you meet the enemy before arriving there, watch him and send notice at 
“once; do not fire as a signal, vnless you remark the approach of a detachment of 
“the enemy.” ! 

The detached men had to go back to the nearest turning, so as to be able to turn to 
the right and the left, towards the roads indicated. 

During this time, I caused the support to form in file under one of the rows of 
houses; I ordered u man from the head to go to the right and another to the left, 
also under the houses ; the same as regards the man told off to keep up the com- 
munications, with whom the non-commissioned officer A was marching. The non- 





' As much as it is necessary, in war, when one does not know to what extent men 
have been instructed in this duty, to give to those detached, special and clear in- 
structions on the manner in which they are to conduct themselves, to the same 
extent is it desirable that it should suffice to give them simply the following order: 
“To the front, as look-out men to the right or the left (or as a patrol), as far as a 
“certain point of country (specified beforehand).” For this, it is necessary to 
teach them the conduct to follow in particular cases, both by exercising them prac- 
tically and by laying weight, during the time devoted to theoretical instruction, on 
the following principles :— 

Ist. As long as nothing has yet been discovered regarding the enemy :—“ Look 
“ out carefully in all directions and keep in communication with the advanced men 
“during the march to the front.” 

2nd. If the enemy be seen taking a position in the distance or making a move- 
ment :—“ Make your observations under cover and then send a report.” 

3rd. If the enemy advances :—“ Fire a shot as a signal.” 

4th. If a patrol of the enemy be perceived in front :—“ Wait under cover, to see 
“if it commences to retreat when noticing the other groups advancing against it— 
“and then follow it—pr else: attack suddenly, with boldness.” 
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commissioned officer next senior to him remained at the head of the support. After 
a ‘pause, I caused the head again to advance, the support was only to follow after 
an interval of 100 paces. 

Conduct of the Head and of the Advanced Guard on the appearance of a Man 
of the Enemy’s.—Soon the head halted—at y*? a man of the enemy had been 
observed; the man keeping up the communication showed him to the non-com- 
missioned officer. I asked him what he thought ought to be done. 

Non-commissioned officer A answered that he should extend his men. 

I explained to him; that by extending his men on the road, he would suffer 
greater loss than if-he reinforced the head by two files, which should run forward 
to the isolated house at x!, from whence they could open fire. 

He: now cried ‘out to the rear—“ Two files advance, double ;” and when they 
came near him—* Join the head at the isolated house on tlie right ; double.” 

Whilst they were running forward,'the enemy fired a shot—two men wished ‘to 
halt to open fire, but this was strictly forbidden them, and they were threatened 
with punishment if in future an order precisely given were not strictly carried out. 

When the house at x! was occupied, the enemy quickly retired to y‘, aud was no 
longer to be seen from x!. I saw that it was only the caution which had been 
given before, which prevented the men following on their own account. The non- 
commissioned officer, however, soon reached them and gave the order :—“ The head 
‘advance to the farm on the left, other men await the support ;” the support had 
continued its march, the commander at the head, and was observed close at hand. 

Non-commissioned officer A moved to the head, in order to have a look out to 
the front from y?. 

I rode forward at the same time to see how matters were going on, and caused 
the halt to be sounded, in order to examine what had been done (the first part of 
the exercise). 

I caused all the men to assemble; with the exception of those which were detached 
near y*. 

Tostrvettos regarding what had taken place.—I first of all referred to the duty 
entrusted to non-commissioned officer B; I drew attention to the three roads which 
led into the suburb, and pointed out how the three patrols had been placed so as to 
observe the streets of the suburbs, and at the same time to keep one another in 
view. I further explained how the signal shot, very appropriately given, had warned 
both the -patrols at y' and y* that a detachment of the enemy was advancing, so 
that they should then take care not to be cut off. At y* the patrol should not have 
remained halted any longer, when it had seen that the patrol on its flank had with- 
drawn to y*.. It should have retired about 200 paces and lain down. 

I then remarked on the mission entrusted to non-commissioned officer A, which 
consisted in advancing with precaution but resolutely,‘and in not allowing himself to 
be stopped by small patrols; especially as his object was'to gain the outskirt of the 
suburb, so as to have a good view of the ground beyond. 

The detached men on the right and the left, who could not yet be seen, ought 
also to have hurried, in order to reach the end of the suburb, so as to establish a 
communication between themselves and the detachment they belonged to. 

Conduct of the Detached Men at the Signal Shot.—I gave at the same time the 
necessary instructions as to the conduct of detached men, should one or more shots 
be heard at any point of the line. 

Detached men ought to see and to see correctly, in order to be able to send correct 
reports: If ‘they get excited they will see incorrectly or will hurry too much in 
sending a report. 

From a false anxiety about the danger of being-cut off, the fault is often-seen in 
peace time, of the men of a patrol being so crowded together, that three men cannot 
see any more:than one man ‘could see: ‘They thus expose themsélves to the danger 
of being surprised on one side, especially if they are not able to overlook the ground 
in the neighbourhood. ; 1 = 

~The most important’ thing which detached men have to learn is therefore :— 

When advancing over ground from which it is not possible to see on'all sides :— 
that one or two men should move forward quickly from one point of’ observation to 
another,-whilst the third covers‘ them in rear against surprise, 
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And when halting, especially when the neighbourhood of the enemy is made 
knewn by a shot being fired, one man at least should seek to gain a point on in 
front or on one side whence he can well see around, in preference on that side where 
the shot has been fired. 

It had therefore been a fault on the part of the lateral patrols of non-commissioned 
officer A, of which nothing could yet be seen, that as soon as the shot was heard 
they did not at once seek to gain the edge of the suburb, in order to observe the 
environs and to place themselves in communication with their head. 

Even the signal “ Halt ” should not have prevented them from advancing the few 
paces which separated them from the points whence they could see, for a patrol 
should never halt at a point where it cannot see around. 

I accordingly ordered a non-commissioned officer to go to the main road, to 
properly place the lateral patrol at x’, and to tell them to send a report of what 
they might see from that point. I myself would place the detached men of the 
right flank. The remainder of the men were to take up their position, and on 
the signal “To advance,” would continue the further movements. 

Before I rode off I told non-commissioned officer B that he should make his 
preparations for a further retreat, but should first of all warn his detached men, 
that they were to send him notice of what they saw, and that they would receive 
further orders by the men who brought the messages. 

I now rode to the patrol at y* and pointed out the mistake it had made and then 
led it back behind some slight cover at y*®, then I moved towards the detached men 
on the right, who, at the signal “ Halt,” had simply remained standing, without 
taking cover or even looking about them. 

I directed them to advance sufficiently far to obtain a view. They found them- 
selves a good position at x*. But, as from this point they could see nothing of 
their head, although they could well observe the enemy’s patrols at y* and y‘, I 
asked them in what manner they would establish communication with the head and 
how they would send it warning. 

They did not know what else to propose than by a long circuit to the rear. 

I therenpon showed them how, perhaps, by sending forward a man to the left 
corner of the farm y*, they might be able to find out the position of the head, and 
how the shortest road in war, by which to despatch messages, is through gardens 
and farms, which in peace time must be simulated by causing the messenger to walk 
along the boundaries of the same. I ordered them to send a messenger and ask for 
farther orders. 

Then J rode back to y*, where the two men of the head (or advanced party) of 
non-commissioned officer A had placed themselves, very judiciously, at the two 
corners of that part of the palisade facing the enemy ; non-commissioned officer A 
was standing at the corner of the house; his support at x', with its leader some- 
what in front, so that he might see around as much as possible. 

Non-commissioned officer B had placed himself with two men under cover at Y, 
his patrols were at y', y*, y°*. 

Manner of Transmitting News.—I now gave the caution that all were to send in 
news and gave the signal “‘ To advance.” 

The man of the head on the right of the road came immediately with ported 
arms along the road towards non-commissioned officer A ;—a shot was fired at y*. 

I at once caused “ Halt ”’ to be sounded, and called out loudly enough for all the 
detached men to hear :— 

“Reports must either be shouted back from the spot occupied, or must be sent 
“ under cover and unseen by the enemy.”? 





1 Well-considered reports are so important, that men must be practised by every 
means in sending them. 

But if in peace a report is allowed to be made when in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, without taking advantage of cover, and only a regulation move- 
ment of the man sent with the message be looked for, then in this way the men are 
not trained to take a message intelligently, and even at manceuvres reports will cease 
to come in, not only because the men take it easily, but also because each man re- 
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Then “ Advance.” 

The man of the head then remained standing and shouted back ‘‘ Non-commissioned 
“‘ officer !”’—“ Well?” 

“ An enemy’s patrol is in front of us, behind is a detachment, the strength of 
“‘ which cannot be seen, there are other patrols on the right and left.” 

* Well, continue to look out.” 

The non-commissioned officer then made a sign to his men to advance. I then 
asked if he meant to attack. 

“Certainly, to take the nearest farm.” 

“Ts there not another surer way to success ?” 

The non-commissioned officer looked at me, and perceived at once that the road 
feading to the left towards x? would offer him an advantage. He made his men at 
y* turn rapidly into the road to x? and called out to the head:—“If the enemy 
“ retire, the head and detached men on the right are to follow him to the village N. 
“Tam advancing along the high road.” On the road the messenger from x? met him, 
and gave the following message from the detached men on the left :—“ A patrol is in 
‘front of us near the high road. A second patrol near a farm on the right, and 
“behind them a non-commissioned officer with apparently two men.” 

“Well, I am coming to drive back the patrols on the high road.” 

If the non-commissioned officer had been warned sooner that there was only such 
« weak detachment in front of him, he would certainly have avoided the détour, 
and might have made a direct attack. 

The messenger from x*, who in the meantime had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of y*, wished to run after the non-commissioned officer, but the men of the head 
caught sight of him in time, and cried out to him :— 

“* The non-commissioned officer is going to attack on the high road; we are to 
“follow the enemy as far as N if he retires before us.” 

Reports and Orders for the Detachment of Non-commissioned Officer B.—In the 
meantime I had seen that messengers had also reached non-commissioned officer B. 
They could not proceed under cover, but they found themselves beyond the effective 
fire of the enemy. 

I rode thither rapidly. The man sent as a messenger from y* had already gone 
back with the order for the patrol to retire on the non-commissioned officer (the 
ground on that side being open). 

The patrol at y‘ (the three hostile patrols, and a section behind the centre one 
on the road towards N had sent reports) had been told that the non-commissioned 
officer was about to retire on N, and that it would have to form the rear guard. 

The messenger from y', who as far as x? had only seen a patrol on the high 
road, was informed that a small hostile detachment was advancing on the direct 
road towards N ; the patrol was therefore likewise to move towards the non-com- 
missioned officer who was about to retire on N. 

This messenger as he was about to return to his patrol remarked, as he looked 
round him attentively, the movement of the detachment from y? to x*. He im- 
mediately cried out to non-commissioned officer B :— 

‘“‘Non-commissioned officer, the hostile detachment is marching towards the high road.” 

The non-commissioned officer looked round and observed the same thing himself, 
at the same time a report of it reached him from y‘. 

He gave at once the following order—“‘The right patrol to retire along the high 
‘road towards the outskirts of N, and to cover my right flank.” 

The messenger hurried back to y!, where a man had remained standing on the 
high road behind the farm, whilst the chief remained under cover further forward, 
in order to be better able to see about him. 

Retreat of the Patrol of Non-commissioned Officer B.—Non-commissioned officer B 





marks that he exposes himself to the fire of the enemy in leaving cover, in order to 
carry the message. 

But he who trains his men to the systematic sending of reports, will easily make 
them understand how necessary it is, that the news furnished by patrols should be 
sent off at the moment the enemy is met, and howit is only by this means that fresh 
orders can reach them at the proper time. 
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now at once commenced his retreat with his two men without waiting for the patrol 
on his left, so as to arrive in sufficient time at the exit from N. The patrol followed 
him at the double from y* and soon joined him. 

As soon as he had gained a certain distance the patrol y‘ followed him as rear guard. 

At y! the messenger who was returning whistled and made a sign to the chief, 
and then communicated to him the order noted above; the patrol then retired 
along both sides of the high road. 

The detached men of non-commissioned officer A, as soon as they perceived the 
retreat, advanced quickly into the abandoned positions and wished to follow further. 
Non-commissioned officer A made his detachment double in order to gain upon the 
retiring detachment of non-commissioned officer B. I caused “ Halt” to be 
sounded. The detached men halted together where they were standing; a few 
men, however, thought of taking cover behind a house or a tree. 

Inow, first ofall, rectified the position of the rear guard of non-commissioned officer B. 

Conduct of the Rear-guard of Non-cominissioned B, Officer during the Retreat.—I 
pointed out that in continuing his retreat without halting, he allowed the pursuing 
enemy, by hurrying, to reach the farm at Y soon enough to fire thence effectively 
on his detachment. 

To prevent this a man should from the first have remained at y*, and have fired 
as soon as the enemy attempted to follow. The other two men should quickly have 
taken position under cover, iv order to fire in like manner had the enemy pursued 
quickly. Afterwards, the first man should have doubled back behind the farm, and 
have remained there until the two others had again placed themselves at 200 metres 
behind this farm, or behind some rising ground. 

Had the retreat been conducted in this manner the enemy would not have dared 
to pursue so closely. 

I now caused all the patrols on this side to take up their former positions again, 
and shouted out that all were to look and to cbserve how a patrol should retire 
before the enemy. 

It was easy to perceive that if a man remained standing at y‘, he would prevent 
the patrol at y? from advancing at once. On the other hand, the men detached on 
the right flank were able to arrive at y° without being hindered, and they endea- 
voured to run even further to the front in order to cut off the rear guard. A shot 
from Y caused them to halt, and the man from y‘ having run to y®, and haying 
also fired a shot at them from that point, it was clearly evident that the three men 
of the rear-guard, placed in good positions, were fully sufficient to hold in check the 
five men of the enemy, although naturally the farm y* would have at once been 
eccupied from y*. 

I now caused the “ advance ” to be sounded for everyone, as I saw that the rear 
guard considered itself so thoroughly safe, that it wished to remain still longer in 
position. I was obliged to remind them, that as a rear-guard they ought not to be 
separated too far from their detachment. 

They now continued their retreat as I had ordered, and non-commissioned officer B 
was able to reach village N without inconvenience, and to take position at the exit 
thereof so as to rally his rear-guard. 

Conduct in the Pursuit.—In the meantime non-commissioned officer A had, with 
his detachment, tried the manceuvre so frequently carried out at exercises in peace 
time, which consisted in endeavouring by running for a long distance to reach 
village N, at the same time as the detached men who were retiring thither. 

But the patrol of non-commissioned officer B had skilfully placed itself near the 
high road some 250 paces from the farms previously occupied (near y’), and thus 
the detachment received several shots at effective range during its advance, and I 
caused it to halt and take up position under cover near the houses. I remarked to 
the non-commissioned officer how disadvantageous it had been for him to follow in 
close order this weak patrol, whereas a few files sent to the outskirts of the farm 
would by their fire have soon forced the three men to continue rapidly their retreat. 

It was carried out in this manner. The patrol hastened to reach the exit of N, 
always, however, leaving one man standing still in the manner I had before pointed 
“ec haa the others ran to the rear, and he followed when these latter again 

ted. 
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Non-commissioned officer B now followed, but only by rushes with three files 
extended, whilst the remainder of the support kept at a considerable distance. 

The outskirts of the village N offered such favourable positions to the detachment 
of non-commissioned officer B (as an advance could only be made by following the 
roads) that all here came to a halt, and I gave non-commissioned officer A the 
order, as he could not know what was in the village— Find out by a prudent and 
‘* gradual strengthening of the skirmishers whether the patrol has received a rein- 
‘forcement. Only when it is ascertained that such has not happened should the 
“ attack be undertaken.” 

Then I rode to detachment B, and ordered the non-commissioned officer to 
endeavour to disappear entirely without being perceived. 

Disappearance of a Retreating Detachment.—He looked rapidly around, and gave 
the following order :—“ Everyone to retire, stooping down, behind the nearest 
“corner!” Naturally, the whole movement could be seen. I therefore told him to 
send two men again, at once, as a rear-guard, to the place formerly occupied, in 
order to make the enemy believe that the others bad only been moved bebind 
the corner as a support. This measure completely sufficed to deceive the enemy. 

Non-commissioned officer B was already on his way towards the mill, the rear 
guard behind the first corner—one man behind the other—whilst the detached 
men of the enemy were still on the look out to see whether he would not again 
suddenly appear, and they would not advance, as they thought a trap was being 
laid for them. 

It was only when non-commissioned officer A, by a sudden attack with his detach- 
ment, had driven back the patrol opposed to him, that the detached men advanced 
against the village, and became aware that the enemy had already abandoned it. 

The former head at first advanced only as far as the angle of the roads; the men 
detached on the right flank to the other exit. 

I now pointed out that non-commissioned officer B had committed a mistake in 
not having warned his rear-guard patrol of his retreat. It would have been 
nearly taken prisoner, if it had not quickly struck into a side road in order to retire 
on the mill. 

Information was at the same time given to non-commissioned officer A, that the 
village was already evacuated, and he sent an order to the detached men, by 
those who had brought the news, that they should take up a position of observation 
on the outskirt at the further side. With the support, he took up a position 
under cover, at the point where the main roads crossed. 

I remarked to him further, that in such a case in war, he would at once have to 
direct some men to thoroughly examine the village for wounded or stragglers, 

The Detachment A to again Retire without being seen.—I thereupon gave him the 
order to retire, as much as possible unseen, as soon as he received news regarding 
the position of the enemy. 

With this object, I recommended him to call in, first of all, the detached men sent 
out to the flank and to cause the three men of the centre to follow later, as a rear 

uard, 
. I then rode towards the mill, in order to see what could be observed from thence. 

The retreat of the detached men on the rigkt and left was naturally at once re- 
marked and reported. As, however, two men were still observed at the centre 
exit, non-commissioned officer B could not know for a certainty that the detach- 


ment A had retreated. 
It was only when the last two men unskilfully retreated, both together, that no 


doubt could longer remain. 

In such a case, if it were desirable to continue the ruse, then either one man can 
at first run to the rear, as if he wished to make a report, and somewhat later, the 
second can follow; or else, if the ground permits of a retreat, quite under cover, 
then both the men should before disappearing hide themselves once or twice and 
reappear, so that the enemy, when they have really retired, would remain some 
time in doubt as to whether they would not again show themselves, 

I now caused the “ Assembly” to be sounded, in order to examine once again how 
these latter movements had been performed, and with this I finished the exercise. 

I could not help observing that, already in this simple exercise, it had been shown 
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how little non-commissioned officers and men are acquainted with the conduct they 
should follow when they have to act on their own responsibility. It is, indeed, a 
most difficult thing, and only intelligent men can be trained to it. 

It is especially important, Ist: to practise the non-commissioned officers to give, 
quickly, correct and clear instructions to the detached men, and to remain always 
in communication with them, by means of reports, by shouting out: to them, and 
by orders given at the proper time. 2nd: to teach the detached men themselves to 
recognize quickly the rigkt places in which to take up position, and to remain in 
communication one with the other, either by the voice or by sight, and with the 
detachment, by sending reports and by asking for orders. 

In sight of the enemy, when there is seldom time for long instructions and reports, 
it is often necessary to abandon men to their own intelligence. The preceding 
example has already shown how a patrol that was forgotten, was obliged by itself to 
find a way to retreat. If, by such opportunities, patrols have only gained the 
experience how they can help themselves, and that, through a skilful use of the 
ground, they can generally withdraw from contact with the enemy, such experience 
is the best of lessons. 

In order to bring about more frequently such occasions, I find it only necessary to 
place, on ground suitable for the purpose, some separate patrols,'partly under cover, 
and to cause small detachments to advance against them. In this manner, leaders 
of patrols have the opportunity of seeing how they can create embarrassment to 
an adversary, by sometimes quickly withdrawing altogether, sometimes by mutually 
supporting one another, and sometimes by gradually disappearing. In this manner, 
those of an intelligent nature learn quickly the correct conduct to follow; those who 
are less intelligent never learn it. 

But were I to neglect to practise this kind of exercise, the most intelligent men 
would not know how to help themselves if they suddenly came into the position 
of having to act on their own responsibility. Only one thing then would be seen,— 
the three men of the patrol remaining as close as possible to one another, and allowing 
themselves to be observed, even from a distance. 


TuIrD EXERCISE (AFTERNOON). 


The — May, afternoon.—A piece of waste building ground, with some en- 
closure walls, some earth that had been turned up, and some waste garden land with 
bushes, offered an opportunity for carrying out skirmishing drill for one or two 
hours, near the barracks. Houses with gardens were in the neighbourhood. 

Detail Exercises, having for object the Movement of isolated groups from one 
Position to another.—1. By moving in File.—It appeared to me specially important to 
practise always the leaders of groups afresh in leading their groups, correctly and 
swiftly, by distinct orders, from one position under cover to another. 

When [I cried out to the chief of the group, ‘‘ The group to advance as far as the 
“farm,” I intended that he should give the order, if the ground appeared to him 
favourable,—“ Advance in file, right (left) turn, double march!” and that he should 
lead forward his group, making as much use as possible of cover, as far as the point 
ordered, and then give the order “Halt; take position,” or according to circum- 
stances, “ Take position; left (or right).” 

As for the men, it was important to teach them on this order, always to place 
themselves quickly in the manner most advantageous for action, or to form them- 
selves quickly in line to open fire, but still to wait for the order to commence firing. 

2. By advancing in Line.—I also caused to be practised the advance in line of 
groups, from their position under cover, on the command “Stand up—double 
‘‘march,” but only where the ground offered no cover for an advance in file, or 
when it was supposed that they were already within effective range of the enemy; 
because, in this case, an advance in file would only cause delay, and, consequently, loss. 

But [ then caused the non-commissioned officer to be warned beforehand to what 
part of the ground he should advance, or I myseif gave the warning, “The groups 
“ are to advance quickly 100 metres (or 50 metres, or as far as the house, &c.).” I also 
caused to be practised the advance by single files, as far as a certain point, on the 
warning, “ Advance by files from the right (left) wing as far as the house;” but I 
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pointed out at the same time that this could only be undertaken with success 
against a weak adversary, or at distances exceeding 160—2U0 metres, because at 
nearer distances the enemy could aim more easily at single files than at a group 
moving together. 

look upon it as a special fault, if the last attack, that is to say, the actual 
piercing of the enemy’s position, be undertaken with scattered forces, instead of 
with all disposable men at the same moment, 

On the other hand, it must be inculeated in the non-commissioned officers and 
men that it is cowardice and folly, when the last attack is being made, to remain 
standing or lying down in order to be able to fire. 

How Judging Distance should at the same time be Practised.—In order at the 
same time to practise non-commissioned officers and men in correctly judging the 
distances at which they should fire in each position, I every time notified where 
I understood the enemy to be. , 

The non-commissioned officer after taking up a position was then obliged by turns, 
to order the distance and manner of firing at once, or to ask the men how they 
estimated the distances, and how they would have aimed. 

When it was possible to count the paces, that was done, and the man who had 
gone forward to count them was aimed at, in order to accustom the eye to change 
the manner of aiming, according to the distance. 

The man who was measuring the paces had to take cover where the opportunity 
offered, in order to teach the men how to aim on a partially covered enemy ; and 
after he had been aimed at, he had to cry back how many paces he had taken to 
that spot. 

Detail Exercises for retiring from one Position to another in several Ways.— 
In like manner, I caused the different groups to be exercised in retiring from one 
position under cover to another, and in four different ways :— 

1. File by file, if the ground permits it; the files retiring singly quite unseen. 
In this case, I especially paid attention that the non-commissioned officer caused the 
retreat to be made by one wing, and told off the other one as a rear-guard, and 
that the men fired a shot before moving to the rear; they were then to cover them- 
selves completely, and move to the rear also quite under cover, as far as the new 
position previously pointed out by their leader. 

2. Retreat of the group, leaving a rear-guard ; in which case the non-commissioned 
officer had only to designate those men who were to form the rear-guard,' and then 
to give the order “ Retreat quickly as far as the house (or to the ditch)—double 
march.’ The rear-guard should keep up its fire during the movement, and on the 
group taking position should run to the rear by itself, and take up position on one 
flank of the group. 

8. Rapid retreat of the entire group, under the supposition of a flank attack, on 
the command “ Rear turn; double march.” At the same time the men were 
enjoined not to close together when running to the rear, but when they found 
cover, to break into quick time, and on the order “ Assemble,” to juin on file by file 
where the leader of the group was standing, or to fall in by files or fours to a 
flank if the movement was taking place on a road. But it was impressed upon 
the men that all rapid retreats must be especially ordered, and that special atten- 
tion must be made to the new command, “ Break into quick time,’’ or “ Front 
“cc turn.”’ 

4. The execution of the order “ Retire slowly.” 

One of the ranks to remain standing or lying down and firing, whilst the other 
ran back quickly to the next cover, and got ready to open fire. 

Every man of the first rank, as soon as he has fired, should, whilst loading under 
cover, look backwards, and should run quickly behind the second rank, and take 





1 It is very important for every leader to accustom himself, before giving the 
order for retreat, to designate the rear-guard, or the detachment which is to remain 
halting, and this in such a way that all the men can hear him, A detachment 
which hears only the order for retreat, and which must then remain halted in order 
to cover the retreat, becomes restless, and is easily led to join in the retreat. 
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cover in like manner. The latter would then fire, look round to the rear for fresh 
cover for itself, and then run to it ; and so on, until the command “halt”’ or “ take 
position ’’ be given. 

This manner of retiring is advantageous when opposed to a superior enemy, who 
is gaining ground gradually to the front, especially in woods, in villages, or on 
ground otherwise broken ; but itis likewise so on a plain, where the ranks should 
run back at most 50 metres, and then kneel down again.! 

Exercises of Detail for reinforcing the Line of Fire—1. By moving up the Re- 
inforcing Groups in File—After this had been practised alternately by different 
groups, I caused the advance of separate groups and of entire divisions for strength- 
ening the line of fire to be carried out in a similar way, and which, according to cir- 
cumstances, either prolonged the line or formed offensive or defensive flanks. In 
doing this, the groups advanced as a rule iu file, the leader at the head. 

In reinforcing by whole divisions, practice was carried on in this manner: the 
leader of the division gave the caution (immediately after my order “The first 
“ division to prolong the line to the right (left) ”’), ‘The group on the left (right) 
“wing to direct,” whereupon the leader of the division placed himself at the head of 
the directing group, the leaders of groups in front of the centre of their respective 
groups looking towards the division leader, who motioned to them with his sword 
any necessary change of direction. The leaders of groups were permitted to make 
use of cover on the way, offering protection for their advance which might be 
available (for instance, by leading a group in file round a small height or house). In 
the same way, also, the whole division, when it had to leave cover to form in skir- 
mishing order, could advance from the cover in file, from one or from both flanks 
(in half divisions), but must then, on the order ‘‘ Front form,” or “ Halt, take 
“ position,” quickly form up again. On the order “ Take position,” the division and 
group leaders go at once behind their groups. The leaders must also place them- 
selves under cover, but in such a way that they may see every man of their detach- 
ment, as well as have a good view over the ground in front ; the leader of the divi- 
sions must remain standing as much as possible in the same spot (the best point of 
view in the position), and where he can be seen by the leaders of the groups. He 
ought to have a whistle with him, one blow of which would call the attention of the 
whole detachment, and thereupon all the group leaders should turn their eyes 
towards him. 

On this occasion also I caused judging distance to be practised in a similar way as 
formerly, so that it was either necessary for the group leader to command the dis- 
tance and description of fire, or to ask the men at what distance they would aim. 
Naturally pacing the distance was not here necessary, but the leader who had 
already opened fire had to indicate at what distance he was firing. 

I drew attention to the necessity of a group leader in future acting in the same 
way, so that the detachment which was already engaged, could assist the others as 
to the correct distance. 

Reinforcement of the Line of Fire, by the Advance of Detachments deployed, in 
order to double the Line—I then caused reinforcing also to be practised by an 
advance of detachments deployed, which necessitated their doubling into the 
advanced line: and this, indeed, must everywhere happen when no favourable posi- 
tion allows the prolongation of the line, or when it becomes necessary to form a 
thicker line of fire to the front. When groups were already in position with an interval 
between them, I caused the doubling in to take place in that interval if it were 
large enough, and the files which were nearest closed a little under cover towards 
the wings. When this could not be done, the files of the reinforcement placed them- 
selves where they found room. 





1 Whoever considers the manner of practising “ Retire slowly ” too complicated, 
can omit it. Yet it is nothing more than a systematic application of that same pro- 
ceeding which is always found to take place of itself, when a body of good troops is 
retiring before the enemy, namely, that a portion of the men firing remains halted 
when the retreat takes place, in order to fire yet another shot. By this means the 
enemy is kept back from a too ardent pursuit, 
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The distance at which the fire was to be opened was indicated as previously. 

The senior leader had at once to take command over the whole line of fire. 

It is to be understood, that during the movement in advance of the reinforcing 
troops, I always insisted that those who were already in the line of fire should receive 
from their leaders the order “ Rapid firing.” 

Finally, I caused the supports to execute various exercises, and I placed myself 
immediately behind the centre of the line of fire, and directed the support by the 
whistle, the voice, or by sign, in order to practise myself as well as the leader of the 
support in a mutual understanding.! 

During this time I caused the skirmishers to look round and pay attention to what 
was taking place. 

1. Advance of the supports for firing volleys :— 

On my part, a blow of the whistle to call the attention of the division. Order, 
“For firing volleys,’ and a sign in the direction in which a volley should be given (this 
can also be ordered by the voice). It then rested with the leader of the suppoit to 
advance towards the point designated, either at the double or in quick time. 

On the command “ Halt for firing,” position with a proper front of fire must 
always be taken, and the leader should, by rapid survey whilst passing to the rear of 
his division, assure himself that the front is well placed, with an open field of fire, 
or if necessary he must correct any faults in this respect. 

Naturally, exact aiming and firing, according to the orders given, were insisted 
upon. 

». “The support to retire, and take up a rallying position,” under the supposition 
that, although indeed the enemy’s attack had been at first repulsed, it was neverthe- 
less necessary to retreat. 

In this case I accustomed the division leader and the division to carry out orders 
quickly and with precision. 

Orders.— Slope arms, rear turn, double march.” Then, according to circum- 
stances, retire either in line or in file from the right or left. 

Arrived at the position the support turned to the front, or formed up to the front, 
and the order was then given “Open out to skirmishing distance from the right 
“ (left) wing” (or, according to circumstances, from the centre), whereupon the 
men quickly took their position at their proper intervals as skirmishers. 

Hereupon I ordered ‘‘ The groups in advance retire on the flanks of the rallying 





1 The leading of a detachment may be compromised, if the leader does not under- 
stand how to direct the subdivisions of his detachment from a place predetermined 
on. He must never change his place without a well-considered intention; the 
efficiency of a company is shown when the subordinate leaders quickly understand 
and carry out the intentions of the commander of the company. Intelligent sub- 
ordinate leaders who do not lose sight of the enemy guess at half a word what ought 
to take place. Therefore it is a good plan for the leader of the supports, when pos- 
sible, so to place himself that he may at the same time see the progress of the fight, 
and the chief of his company. In this view he can place himself from 20 to 30 
paces from his support. It is also advisable to practise in peace time the following 
means of communicating orders when under fire of the enemy :— 

1. When the interval between the skirmishers and support becomes too great for 
the voice of the company commander to be heard, the leader of the support must 
send forward a couple of men (one bugler and one non-commissioned officer or lance- 
corporal) about 100 paces, there to lie down and to repeat to the commander of 
the support the orders shouted back by the commander of the company. 

2. If the line of skirmishers is too extended to be able to hear orders or to pay 
attention to the whistle, then passing of orders should be practised (for example, 
“Prepare for the attack”), when each man at once acts as he sees the directing 
group act. 

It is well not to despise such small means of assistance, to which a body of soldiers 
can be so easily accustomed, because the skirmishers by these means only, when the 
leaders are on foot—and orders are no longer able to be understood or carried—can 
still remain capable of being led. 
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“ position,” in order to practise the leaders of groups to lead at once their extended 
groups in such a manner that the front of the skirmishers posted to rally them 
should remain free, the groups during the movement closing either half-left (half- 
right) or forming in file when the ground offered proper cover, in order to take up 
their new position by wheeling the head round, or by halting and fronting. 

3. After the position was taken up, I supposed that it was necessary to continue 
the retreat, and I gave the order, “ ‘The first division to remain as rear-guard, the rest 
“to retire and form support,” whereupon the leaders of the retreating groups caused 
their sections to retire in extended order, until the leader of the division gave the 
command “ Form column of sections in retreat.’’ After the detachment had concen- 
trated on the section, with which was the leader of the division, I caused them to 
front form, and therewith eaded the exercise. 


Fovrtu Exercisr. (See Fig. 3.) 


A neighbouring village, Lindenthal, was traversed by numerousroads ; onthefurther 
side of it the ground rose somewhat, and on the height were several large and small 
farms, some grouped together and some isolated, comprised under the names of Lind 
and Deckstein; there were rather rapid slopes towards the village and towards the 
south, on which side flowed a brook, with a bridge (Gleueler Brook). 

This situation presented an opportunity to-day, for once again training detach- 
ments, when advancing, to keep up a communication, and also for the defence of the 
boundary of a village, ‘and the conduct of a rear-guard during the fight and in the 
retreat. 

It was my intention immediately after the advance to occupy a position ; then, as 
soon as the fight were engaged, to commence the retreat, in order at the same time 
to accustom the different detachments to correctly work together with their detached 
men and skirmishers over tolerably open ground; therefore it was necessary to con- 
sider beforehand the special instructions which should be given to the detached men. 
I reserved to myself the decision regarding the proper moment for retreat, partly 
because I wished to practise myself in giving the requisite precise orders for such 
a moment, and partly to accustom the subordinate leaders to the precise execution of 
such orders. 

Ali this ought to be learnt, both for a voiuntary and still more for an enforced 
retreat before a superior enemy. The detached men must also learn how they 
themselves have to retire, whilst keeping up their communication with the retreat- 
ing detachment without, as would most often be the case, special orders reaching 
them. A well-ordered retreat is the proof test of the trainirg of leaders and men. 
In this respect I consider special training in combats of retreat as particularly 
profitable. 

The company fell in at half-past six, 78 men strong, besides the non-commissioned 
officers. The divisions were not formed this time in sections by squads, but each 
in three sections of four files, a non-commissioned officer or lance corporal with 
each section. Besides, to each section were attached at least one patro] leader 
and cone man trained to this duty. 

Disposition—The enemy is already in considerable strength in the neighbour- 
hood. The company has the order to advance to the chain of heights, and to occupy 
the further boundary of Lind. The division of skirmishers go straight forward on 
the high road as advanced guard : Sergeant A with two sections of the 2nd divi- 
sion as flankers covering the left, has to more on the height of Deckstein on the left 
wing of the position, resting on the bridge at the brook. ‘The detached men have 
to keep up proper communication bctween themselves ; in case of retreat, the same 
road is to be followed. The remainder of the company follows the advanced guard. 

Advance to the Front against Lind and Deckstein.—The division of skirmishers 
took from the first section five men for the head (the minimum, as already explained, 
when in the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy, in order that the men may 
not be stopped by any patrol; one file then goes to the right, and one file to the left 
of the road, the fifth man keeps up the communication). ‘Three men were detached 
to the left on to a small lateral road, in order to keep up communication at the same. 
time with the left flankers. The leader of the head went this time on the left, the 
leader of the divigion near the connecting man, the next senior non-commissioned 
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officer led the advanced guard, and was bound always to keep the division leader 
in sight. He received beforehand from the latter instructions to pass the village 
of Lind with all necessary precaution, but as quickly as possible, and to take up a 
position under cover on the further boundary of it. 

In order to prove if the detached men kept up a. communication I gave the order 
to the leader of the division, after we had gone about 1,000 paces, to cause the head 
to be halted, whilst the advanced guard and the main body continued their march, 
in order that they might see what the detached men would do. The leader of the 
division blew on his signal whistle, the leader of the head looked round, a sign was 
made to him to halt, whereupon, as there was a farm close to him, he called out to 
his men, “ Quick, as far as the farm,” then ‘Halt ;” he then placed himself per- 
sonally~at the left corner of the farm, where he could see forwards and to the left, 
in order from thence to make a sign to the detached men on the left to halt in like 
manner. The other men of the head remained on both sides of the road, so that 
they could see both to the front and to the right. 

The advanced guard wished to halt when the head did, but the division leader, who 
had remained close to the man keeping up communication, shouted out simply to 
the leader of the advanced guard, ‘‘ Continue marching until you join the head,” 
and as his command was understood, he himself went to the head, in order to see if 
everything was going on properly. 

The main body continued its march at the same time that the advanced guard 
again moved to the front, and when it came nearer, the same order was called out to 
its leader, so that, through proper communication, my order had been executed by 
all the detachments, although I had only given it to the leader of the advanced 
guard. I was able, therefore, to ride at once to the head, so as to see how the 
detached men were conducting themselves. 

Critical Remarks on the Conduct of the Detached Men.—The lateral patrol on the 
left, which had remained somewhat behind, only now made its appearance ; it had 
missed the moment for halting correctly, and was quietly continuing its march to the 
front, when it suddenly heard the second whistle of the leader of the advanced 
guard, and, on looking round, understood the sign made for halting. It halted just 
where it was, but, after a pause, the leader of the patrol, who was somewhat un- 
skilful, having reflecte1, the patrol was seen to place itself rapidly under cover by 
his direction. The continued advance of this patrol had caused the left flankers 
also to advance further than was necessary ; but as they had sent two men out to 
their right to keep up communication, these quickly acted on the signal tc halt, and 
passed it on. All were now halted, but the head of the left flankers was only at 100 
paces from the line of heights, which was still at least 600 paces distant from the 
right wing. 

Under the circumstances, it was a mistake on the part of the head of the left 
flank detachment, in not having at once endeavoured to reach the line of heights in 
order to be able to see further around. I called the attention of the men to the 
mistake committed, and I directed that, in future, every detached man who might 
be called upon by a sign to halt was at once to place himself rapidly under cover, in 
order to show that the sign had been understood, but that he must then look round 
for the best point of view in his neighbourhood, and must on his own account take 
position there; one man at least from each patrol must thus place himself in 
position. 

I then ordered the officer to undertake the leading of the company on this side, 
whilst I rode to the detachment on the left. The march to the front was only to 
be recommenced on a sign from me that the advanced guard and detached men had 
been relieved from the first division. The officer himself was to order the necessary 
measures for the occupation of the farms on the chain of heights. 

When I reached the lateral detachment on the left, the detached men of the 
division of skirmishers had already in the meantime been relieved, so that I was 
able, after having called attention to the above-notieed fault, as the result of which 
the two men of the head were moved quickly on to the line of heights, to give the 
signal for the general continuation of the forward march. 

They all put themselves in movement; I rode at the head of the left lateral 
detachment. 
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Conduct of the Head when it arrives at a Height.--As this head was about to » 
ascend the height in the ordinary manner, I pointed out that it was necessary to 
gain such a distant point of observation with caution, but at the same time, with 
rapidity. The leader ought to advance sufficiently far, to be able to see well around 
him from under cover; the other men should foliow more slowly, ready to fire, 
should the enemy show at all to the side or on the front. It was so carried out. 
This rapid advance of the leader at the same time caused a similar rapid advance of 
the other detached men, who were observing him. 

As soon as the leader had reached the height and the farm at the cross ways, he 
was able, from a position under cover, to overlook the open ground in front, as far as 
the next village, B (4 a-mile distant). 

Report of the approach of the Enemy and conduct then to be followed.—t said 
to him :—I supposed that hesaw a strong detachment of the enemy debouch from B 
on to the high road, whilst at the same time, another hostile detachment advanced 
alongside the brook. He wished at once to carry himself this news. I ordered him 
to shout it out to the rear. 

He shouted back :—‘ Two hostile detachments, each of about the strength of a 
company, are on the march near the village B.” This report was passed on to 
sergeant A, who at once ordered, “ Double,” and only broke into quick time to 
ascend the height. He placed one section near the edge of the height, close to the 
road, as a support, whilst to the remainder, which had continued its march, he gave 
the order, “ Occupy the farm; double.” He himself went to the leader of the 
head, who showed him the points where I had supposed that the enemy could be 
seen. He at once, very properly, ordered the leader to cry out quickly to the 
detached men on the right that a company of the enemy was on the march from B, 
along the high road. The leader ran sufficiently far along the cross road for his 
call to be heard and passed on, and then returned quickly. 

In the meantime, sergeant A had examined the neighbourhood and had found out 
that, from the farm, the ground in front could not be sufficiently brought under fire, 
on account of a hedge which descended from the other side of the cross road down 
the elope to the left as far as the bridge. He therefore placed one section near the 
hedge, detached his left file nearly as far as the bridge, whilst he called in the 
lateral detachments on his right nearer to him; he moved the support forward to 
the farm. I notified my approval of these arrangements, and ordered him to cause 
the distances in front, up to certain defined points, to be iudged, and to hold the 
position until he saw that the company on the high road evacuated the village. 

I then rode back to the company, which in the meantime, in consequence of the 
report shouted to it, had also advanced quickly and had occupied, with its advanced 
guard, the outermost farms near the high road. The support was placed behind 
the nearest large farm. 

Critical Remarks on the Position at the Boundary of the Village.—In examining 
the position taken up, I found— 

1. That the leaders had not yet called the attention of the men to the distances 
in front. 

2. That the attention of the men had not been sufficiently called to the manner 
in which they should place themselves, if in war they had to occupy farms. 

3. That the officer had not so placed himself that he could, at the same time, see 
the ground in front and the groups which were extended, as well as himself be 
seen by the leader of the support. 

4. That the lateral patrol on the left had certainly advanced, on a side road, as far 
as the boundary, but had not so placed itself that a man on the left could overlook 
the ground as far as the detachment of sergeant A, whilst the other man on the 
right kept the company in view. 

‘I ealled the leaders of groups to the front, and drew their attention to these 
oints. 

: I pointed out how, on the ground in front, there were some well-marked points, 

at effective rifle range, at 250—300 paces, as also at 500—600 paces. The men 

therefore ought to be told, that fire against the enemy’s skirmishers should only be 

opened when they had arrived at the first points ; whereas, on closed bodies of the 

enemy, fire should be opened when they arrived at the /atter points. By such matters 
« 
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being pointed out in time to the men, their steady aiming is much facilitated, and 
the further direction of their fire made easy. 

As regarded the occupation of the farms, I considered it advisable that a farm 
should be entrusted to each group, in order to avoid confusion. 

Each group leader must order the occupation of the windows turned towards the 
enemy, as also what necessary openings should be quickly made in the walls, and 
should also take care that in case of necessity, a convenient passage for retreat 
existed in the rear.! 

The officer should place himself near the road, covered to the front, and should 
look round to the rear for the farm which would offer the most advantageous 
rallying position in case of retreat. 

At about 150 paces to the rear, at the point of crossing of the high road with that 
road which led to the detachment of sergeant A, there was such a farm, and I 
caused the support at first to take position there, under cover; I directed the leader 
of the support to attend to, and to quickly carry out, every sign and call of the 
officer. 

Defence of the Boundary against a supposed Attack.—I now supposed, the 
enemy had extended strong bodies of skirmishers on the high road, and against our 
left wing with a support in rear beyond rifle shot. I then gave the caution :— 

“The hostile skirmishers are running forward to within 300 paces of us. The 
‘* support continues to advance.” 

Command given by the Officer.— Fire by ranks. The best shots aim at the 
“‘ support at 800 paces.” 

I recommended, at the same time, the third division to approach nearer to the 
support, and keep ready. 

The possibility of such an advance, without being directly intended, for the 
purpose of firing volleys, or as a reinforcement, had not been foreseen by the officer, 
and, also, I myself had not determined on any general signal for such a case. 

If one reflects that an order shouted to the rear, after the firing had been already 
commenced, might be misunderstood, and that the sending of an order would take 
too Jong, there only remains then, once for all, to agree upon a signal for the advance 
of the support, and to fix upon the manner in which this movement should be 
carried out. A bugle call would be the simplest, but it might cause misunderstanding 
amongst the neighbouring troops; there remains, then, nothing else than the signal 
whistle and a predetermined sign of the officer with his sword. It is a question 
whether such a sign made with the sword will always at once be understood, when 
the fight has already begun. Would it not therefore be better, as already remarked 
at page 127, once for all, to make the leader of the support responsible, that he should 
arrange for the rapid transmission of orders, by shouting or otherwise, by means of 
posts of men previously sent out ? 

Whilst these thoughts were passing through my head, the officer had in the mean- 
time simply signalled with his sword to the leader of the support toadvance. The 
latter, in conformity with what-had been done at the last manwuvre, gave the order 
— Right turn ; left wheel—double march,” as he had been standing behind the 
farm with the support, and could thence advance well under cover, skirting the farm 
on one side of the road, whereas a deployed advance along the road would have 
brought the support just in the enemy’s line of fire, which, on actual service, would 
have led to unnecessary losses, and probably to confusion. Witha stronger support, 
it would indeed have been impracticable to have led all forward in file one behind the 
other ; it: would then have been necessary, either to have placed the men of each 
division in file by half divisions, so as to have run forward on both sides of the road, 
or else the support could not have shirked the losses necessary to be incurred, in 
order to remain in the hand of the leader. Such losses are then not to be avoided. 

It had, indeed, been my intention to advance only the third division, and,.on the 
other hand, to leave behind the one section of the second division, ina good rallying 
position to meet eventualities; but I did not, however, make any change, because 
I therefrom learnt the lesson to avoid in future anything complicated, even if it 





These latter orders naturally can only be given if the enemy allows sufficient time. 
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appeared of advantage in a technical point of view. Even in peace time a move- 
ment of this description is not easily carried out; but in war, in the noise, and in 
the excitement of the fight, everything which is complicated—be it ever so well 
carried out—only leads to confusion. One must, therefore, guard against doing 
in every special case anything exceptional to which non-commissioned officers and 
men are not accustomed. 

There was, indeed, no disadvantage in this section having advanced at the 
same time. On the contrary, it was then possible to specially instruct the leader of 
the section so to occupy with his section the farm pointed out, that in case of a 
retreat the detachments might assemble in order behind it. That the section had 
in consequence to make its 150 paces twice over did not matter much, because 
apparently there remained ample time to the chief to make his arrangements. 

The support was at once placed on the boundary under cover behind the farm. 
The section in question was instructed by me in presence of the officer, and then 
sent to the rear, I then took over the command again. The defence of the 
boundary of the village against a supposed enemy was now carried out by me. 

Caution.—“ Hostile skirmishers are advancing, at 250 paces distance, the supports 
“ at 520 metres.” 

The leaders of groups gave the necessary orders for opening fire. 

Caution.—“ The skirmishers are advancing by rushes 50 paces at a time. The 
“support follows at a double, at 300 paces distance.” 

The leaders of groups gave the command “ Rapid firing.” 

T added, “ On the support. The best shots against the enemy’s skirmishers.” 

Then I ordered, “‘ The support advance to fire volleys.” 

The Chief of the Support.—‘ Double march ;—for firing, halt.” 

This movement ought to be executed with rapidity and precision, and as this is 
not quite easy, it was repeated. Then, “at 300 paces ready,—present,—load, at 
‘* 250 paces,” and so on. 

Caution.— The enemy’s support has lain down.’”’ The division leader who had 
just given the order “ At — paces, ready,’ quietly-commanded “Order arms, 
“ Kneel down.” If there had been a small earthwork, the support would have done 
better to have placed itself beforehand there under cover, and to have fired 
skirmishers’ volleys. 

Caution.—* The enemy’s skirmishers and support are advancing to the attack.” 

The command given in alj the groups, as well as in the support, “ Rapid firing.” 

Caution.—“ The enemy’s attack is repulsed.” 


After the Repulsed Attack thegreater part of the Company is thrown as a Reinforce- 
ment towards the Left Wing at Deckstein. 


Command.— The support to the rear at the double, to reinforce the left wing at 
* Deckstein.” 

The leader of the support, “Slope arms—rear turn—double march—right turn.” 

Command.— The first division leaving beliind a rear guard to gradually follow the 
“ support.” 

The Leader of the First Division— The third section forms rear guard, the 
“ first and second sections to retire file by file and assemble behind the rallying 
** position.” 

Every file, as had always been practised before retreating, fired a shot and then 
ran back along the side of the road as far as the rear of the farm, occupied by the 
section of the second divison, and here the two sections assembled. The leader of 
the division remained behind with the section of the rear guard, so as to be able to 
order the time for the retreat. I warned him I would take with me two sections 
more towards the left wing ; he was to cover my right flank with two sections on the 
high road against a possible pursuit of the enemy, and in the meantime should 
practise judging distance. I then rode to the rallying position, caused it to be 
occupied by a section of the first division, and made the other two sections follow 
the support, which now was already approaching at a rapid pace sergeant A’s 
detachment, 


Defence of Deckgfein against a supposed Attack.—Whilst riding forward I 
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called out to both detachments, ‘ The enemy is attacking the bridge of Deckstein 
“‘ with strong bodies of skirmishers.” 

“The division of skirmishers to occupy the boundary on the right opposite the left 
“ flank of the enemy. The two sections following to go to the bridge as a support.” 

The ieader of the skirmishing division, who had formed his division in sections, at 
once ordered :— 

‘The leading section follow me, the others extend to the right in prolongation.” 

At an open part of the boundary there was a sand-pit jutting out, wnence the 
ground in front on the left flank could be swept. The division leader immediately 
threw one of his sections into it, and signalled to the other section to take position 
near him. He then at once ordered, “ Rapid firing at 200 paces.” The two sections 
of the first and second divisions, which were still following in close order, broke 
into double time towards the bridge on the comman 1 of the senior non-commissioned 
officer. , 

In the meantime I had called out to sergeant A, ‘‘ The enemy is attacking the 
“ bridge with overpowering forces.” Whereupon he at once extended towards the 
left flank, along the line of the hedge, the section which was still standing formed 
up at the farm, and gave the order “ Rapid firing.” 

It was my intention to practise the company on this occasion in a retreat under the 
fire of the enemy, and therefore to suppose that the enemy had not been driven back. 

Arrangements for the Retreat under the Enemy’s Fire.—In order to gain time for 
the retreat at such a moment, the only means to employ is a counter-attack, which 
will at least bring the enemy temporarily to a standstill, even if it should not promise 
any lasting success. 

I therefore ordered the two sections which were formed up: “ To the attack—drive 
“‘ the enemy back over the bridge.” 

And immediately to the leader of the division of skirmishers, the following 
order :—“ Retire quickly with the division of skirmishers, and take post in a rallying 
* position.” 

To both sections the order was thereupon at once given :—‘ To the attack—fix 
“ bayonets—trail arms—double march.” 

On the other hand, the leader of the division of skirmishers, of which the right 
wing was in front, gave the order: ‘‘ Left turn—double march.” During the move- 
ment he looked around for a point as convenient and as near as possible for a rally- 
ing position, and such he soon found on the slope of the hill, whence, should the 
enemy pursue, he could bring him under effective fire without, as far as appeared 
likely, compromising his own retreat. 

He directed his sections there by sign and voice, and quickly took up position. 

The attacking sections wished in the meantime to push over the bridge. I called 
out to them “ Halt,’ and then: “The support retire as far as the nearest farm. 
“ Skirmishers follow slowly.” 

The leader caused them to turn to the rear, move for a short distance at the 
double, and they then went in quick time by the shortest way, passing by the extended 
division of skirmishers towards the farm situated in rear, at the boundaries of which 
he at once, having properly appreciated the state of affairs, placed both sections in 
positions to rally the others. 

I caused the two deployed sections of sergeant A, as they were only to follow 
slowly (under the supposition that the enemy had been temporarily thrown in con- 
fusion by the attack), to carry out their movement of retreat in the same manrer 
which is practised when the order is given—“ Retire slowly.” 

The separate ranks of the sections had to run to the rear successively, for a certain 
distance, making use of undulations of ground, and take up positions at conve- 
nient points for opening fire, until having passed the division of skirmishers already 
in position to receive them, they received orders to assemble as a support behind the 
second rallying position. 

A retreat on such ground had not yet been practised. I could not, therefore, be 
surprised at its presenting a somewhat confused spectacle. I accordingly caused it to 
be repeated, after I had pointed out that one section would best carry out its re- 
treat if it skirted the stream through the plot of willows, the other, on the contrary, 
should keep more on the height and close to the division of skirmishers. I expla’: e1 
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to the leaders of groups that after the command, “ Retire slowly,” they should quickly 
point out to the second rank the point of ground where it should halt and front. 
Nevertheless, it was necessary for them to specially point out to a portion of the 
men how they could in the best way avail themselves of the nature of the ground. 

I now caused the division of skirmishers with its three sectious to carry out the 
same practice, in which two sections had to retire for a certain distance along a slope 
of the height. Here also it appeared that only a portion of the men understood 
how to gain rapidly in retreat the favourable point for making front against the 

enemy; some directed themselves mechanically towards their neighbours, and then 
found either that they had no cover or no open line of fire in front. 

Repetition of the Retreat, but this time by Groups.—It appeared, at any rate, 
that this was a useful exercise in peace time for the purpose of rendering individual 
men more skilful. But to practise this in retreat before the enemy, very cool and well- 
exercised men would be necessary 

Consequently a retreat by groups is more simple, especially if the enemy allows it 
to be carried out, which, however, is hardly to be expected of a determined and 
superior adversary. 

I therefore caused again the hedge to be occupied by the division of skirmishers, 
and the retreat to be carried out by groups ; the leader of the division was instructed 
not to give the command for the retreat until he had designated in a loud voice the 
detachment which was at first to remain halted. 

This is very important: for before the word “ Retire” is heard, the detachment 
should know that it only refers to a specified portion. 

It appeared that it was easier to lead the groups at the double towards points 
determined and designated by the leaders of groups, and then to make them front 
at the command and skilfully to take up position, than it had been before the case 
with separate ranks. The men had previously been more exercised in taking post 
quickly in a position pointed out to them, than to choose for themselves such a posi- 
tion. And one may feel indeed very satisfied if the leaders of groups and divisions 
understand this, and therefore I did not allow this opportunity to pass without 
exercising them in it. 

After the groups had successively arrived at the flank of the second rallying position 
—one group on the left and two on the right—so that thereby the division was broken 
up, which, however, in a retreat can seldom be avoided if the ground be taken ad- 
vantage of,—I insisted that the groups, since they had as yet received no special 
order for assembling, should first take post in the rallying position and front towards 
the enemy. 

I then ordered sergeant A, with his two sections, to remain halted as a rear-guard, 
and for the remainder to fall in as support. ‘In order that they should fall in 
quickly, with as much order as possible, I directed that the chiefs should merely 
give the order to their groups, “ Rear turn,” and that they should cause them to 
retire deployed, until some cover permitted them to be assembled together; then they 
were to endeavour by the shortest road to join the group with which was the leader 
of the division. The latter had then promptly to decide a point where front was 
again to be made to the enemy and in what formation. 

As I remarked during the movement, that the two sections which had remained 
near the high road had not taken part in the retreat, although they must have re- 
marked that the company was retiring, and thereby their left flank had become ex- 
posed, I caused the company to pile arms, and during my absence to judge distance, 
and I then rode again as far as the high road. I drew the attention of the leader of 
the division to the fact that, in such a case, he should only remain halted, if he 
had previously received the order to hold the position as long as possible. 

I showed him how, of his own accord, he should have retired as much under cover 
as possible, along the side of the road as far as a farm, which was situated at about 
the same height as the position of the company. 

I remarked, besides, that the lateral patrol on the left had at once commenced its 
retreat, without waiting for a special order to do so, and that it had then, of its own 
accord, again taken position at about the same height as the two sections. 

I then caused the two sections to return to the company. 

Retreat of the Cogpany under the supposition that it is forced to a hasty Retreat 
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from its Position in consequence of a Flank Attack.—I then collected the leaders of 
divisions and groups together, and said to them that hitherto I had only carried 
out a retreat under the protection of a rear-guard, but it would be more difficult to 
maintain order in the retreat if the enemy, by a successful attack, were to force the 
whole company to retire together. 

As in such a case, the separate detachments could no longer receive special orders, 
it would then be necessary for each group leader to conduct his group in deployed 
order as far as the nearest cover, and then at once front towards the enemy. Should 
no further orders then reach him, he would have to act in concert with the group 
which happened to be nearest to him. 

It would have been my business during the retirement to designate the detach- 
ment which should cover the retreat, all the others would then only have to think 
of rallying under cover behind the rear-guard, at the point indicated by their imme- 
diate leader. 

In order to practically test how in such a case it would be most easy to prevent 
u momentarily unavoidable disorder, I at once ordered the division of skirmishers to 
occupy the right flank of the previous position, the 2nd division to take post at the 
hedge as far as the bridge, and the 1st division to fire volleys, as a closed support 
having placed itself near the bridge. 

The position ordered was quickly taken up by the several detachments, and I also 
saw, that the men already thought for themselves how quickly to get under cover to 
open fire. 

I then cried out to the company :—“ The enemy is attacking the bridge with one 
** company, and witha second coming from the high road, he is attacking the right 
“ flank of the position.” 

The leader of the division of skirmishers by a rapid change of the position of his 
separate groups caused front to be formed towards the right flank. Everyone or- 
dered: “ Rapid firing at 200 paces.” 

After a short time I cried out :—‘‘ The enemy is making an attack in overwhelm- 
‘ing numbers on the front, and on the right flank—every one retire.” 

It could not be avoided, that the retreat should at first have the appearance of 
disorder. The leader of the support, who had felt that he should withdraw his 
closely formed detachment from the enemy’s fire as quickly as possible, had at once 
ordered :—‘ Rear turn—Double march,” but the ground was too narrow for retiring 
on such a broad front—so the division got heaped up into a confused mass, for in 
such a moment it is scarcely possible to carry out an order to break off, or to retire 
from a flank. 

This I had foreseen, and had therefore already hurried to the supports and 
ordered: ‘‘ Occupy the edge of the height to cover the retreat.” 

I indicated besides, rapidly, those points which the right and left wing had to 
occupy—and thus the support divided itself quickly into a couple of groups suffici- 
ently well posted, which could fire in all directions ; this was the best means to utilise 
a mass of men retreating, instead of allowing them to remain exposed without re- 





1 Such an order given at such a moment to a body retiring in confusion, will 
certainly be difficult for the men to understand ; precise execution of the same, 
however desirable, would be impossible. 

But for this there is a remedy which certainly entails a slight loss of time. When for 
instance the leader quickly commands :—“ Front turn—lie down,” he gains a moment 
of time in order to glance quickly at the situation and ground, and can immediately 
afterwards give well-considered orders for the placing in position of the detachment. 
If there is not time for this, the number of men lying down forms at all events a 
compact mass, whence a fire can be kept up to stay the pursuit of the enemy. 

It is especially advisable that whenever a detachment in movement has to take up 
a position, its leader should cause it to halt, or lie down for a moment, go that his 
orders may be better understood and more regularly carried ovt. The best dis- 
ciplined troops when in movement can only indifferently understand orders, especi- 
ally if their leader shouts out something from the rear. This should as far as pos- 
sible be avoided. Even the order, ‘“ Halt,” or “ Front,” is then with difficulty 
heard by the head. 

L 2 
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sistance to the enemy’s bullets, or to run to the rear in disorder. In the meantime 
the two retiring groups also drew together pretty well on both sides. I called out 
to the second division which had the least space available :—‘“ The groups to retire 
“ rapidly to the nearest farm—move in file.” 

As this movement from the Flank in retreat had already been practised, it was only 
necessary for the leaders of groups to move quickly to their flank files and to give the 
order :—“ Right (left) turn—Double march.” In this mannerthe groups, already a good 
deal mixed up together, managed to disengage themselves, as each knew the object 
to be gained, and saw his own leader. If under such circumstances a few men joined 
on to a wrong section, by which they happened then to find themselves, it did not 
cause any disadvantage, on the contrary it must be Jearné that on active service 
many a chief will be missing, and that an orderly forming of ranks is only possible 
out of reach of the enemy’s fire. 

The division of skirmishers had more space : the leader caused them to retire de- 
ployed, and ordered with quick intelligence the group on his right flank to take 
position on the edge of the height to the right, in order to cover the retreat, and 
directed the other groups to occupy the nearest farm. As soon as these had arrived 
near the farm, they broke into quick time and formed file, and were thus led into 
their position. 

It certainly must be admitted, that by such measures an assailant who has 
fallen into some disorder, can be hindered at first from an energetic pursuit. 
Perhaps even a retreat of the rear-guard by groups might have been possible. 

But as it was my intention to exercise the men in getting quickly into order from 
disorder, I gave the command to the rear-guard :—“ Retire quickly,” even before 
the rallying position had been completely occupied. 

It had at first been possible indeed to carry out this retreat deployed, but in the 
neighbourhood of the farms every one had to press together on two somewhat 
narrow roads, and I shouted out here: —‘ Form the groups in file.” The leaders of 
groups had to decide quickly if they should file off to the right or the left, according 
as it allowed them to arrive by the shortest way, and to leave the front of the 
rallying position open for firing. 

I then ordered the leader of the first division :—‘ Form support behind the right 
“wing.” As the groups of the division of skirmishers received no order, they had 
naturally to take post in the rallying position and front towards the enemy. 

Tke 1st division, which had formerly been the division in support, when taking 
up the rallying position was not fully formed in order: it could nevertheless, as it 
was not altogether a disorderly mass, but was divided into manageable fractions, be 
easily led by its group leaders to the point which the leader of the division, after 
he had rapidly looked round him, pointed out ‘to them as a place to assemble to- 
gether. Here they were easily formed up in sections. 

After I had put everything in order, I gave the command to continue the retreat : 
—“ The division of skirmishers forms the rear-guard ; the 2nd division to retire by 
** groups: the support toretreat.’” The leader of the division of skirmishers repeated 
the command for his division. The support put itself in motion after turning to the 
rear; the leader of the second division ordered :—‘ Retire by groups from the right 
“ flank.” 

His group of the right flank, with the order, “ Right turn,” was quickly led in file 
by the group leader round the farm and followed the support; the next group 
in a similar manner. I ordered the group on the left wing :—“ Leave behind a patrol 
‘* for protection of the flank, along the ditch.”” Whereupon the leader of the group 
at ence told off three men and quickly instructed them that they were to protect 
the flank, keeping at the same height as the division of skirmishers ; hethen ordered 
for the remainder :— “‘ Retire from the left flank,” and followed by the shortest road. 

When all were thus in movement I directed the leader of the division to order a 
rapid assembly of the separately retreating groups on to the support, which was 
easily carried out by running to the rear in file, and then by forming in line by 
sections. If in this movement one of the groups did not get into its proper place, 
this had afterwards to be rectified when halting, as it could not be done on the march. 

The division of skirmishers then received the order to follow as rear-guard. The 
leacier designated thg group of the right wing as an extreme rear-guard, and took thetwo 
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others successively to the rear, in order with them to form the main body of the rear- 
guard. When all was in order I halted them, so as to show how on such ground 
the extreme rear-guard ought to retire. 

This extreme rear-guard should abandon the position occupied, at the double, in 
the same way as the patrol of the left wing on the command :—“ Retire quickly,” 
at the next favourable farm again form to the front and take position. And in such 
way without halting long it should run back from position to position, so as to be 
ready at every movement for resistance, in case the support of the company had not 
yet gained a sufficient advance. 

After this had been carried out I put an end to the exercise. 


Firta Exercise. 


The —— May, (see fig. 4). At about five miles from the garrison isthe village 
of Diinnwald on a high road: behind it a wooded plain, and also an open country, 
in part with rising undulations and in part flat. The distance being pretty far, I 
decided to carry out a combined march and fight; the men were in field service 
order, with three cartridges. The company marched off at 6 o’clock, 74 men. 


Object of the Exercise. 


1. Route march; then march in the neighbourhood of the enemy, with precau- 
tionary measures, and examination of the country, without a skeleton enemy, 

2. Reconnaissance of Diinnwald in presence of patrols of the enemy. 

8. Attack of a detachment of the enemy (skeleton), in position on the plain 
behind Diinnwald in the following manner :— 

a. In the open country by a front attack, advancing in rushes, with a final attack, 
which will be repulsed. 

b. After having retreated into a position completely under cover, a renewal of 
the attack by occupying the enemy in front, whilst the main attack will be directed 
against his flank. This succeeds. 

4. Conduct after a successful attack. 





Execution. 


March through the town with drums beating; defiling through the gate with 
shouldered arms; the drums then ceased beating, whereupon the ranks of their 
own accord open out, the non-commissioned officers place themselves at the head 
and in rear; the hook of the collar is unfastened; and the men are allowed to 
smoke. The sections do not open to any further distance than that taken by the 
ranks; the drummers and buglers and the heads of sections take up an equal, light, 
and free step ; the rifle is carried as men like, and they can even make use of the sling. 

At the rear a bugler is left to give the signal “‘ Attention,” if a superior should 
come from the rear, or if it be necessary to make way on the road. 

After a certain distance had been marched in this manner I caused the company 
to divide on the right and left of the high road—a more convenient and especially 
less stuffy way of marching, but on condition that the files should keep abreast of 
their pivot men. In passing through a large village I caused the drums to beat ; 
all the men had then to slope arms and to take up the step, without however 
changing at all the order of march, unless it had been formally ordered to 
do so. 

It is always good not to march negligently through inhabited places. 

On the further side a short halt was made ; then an advanced guard was formed, 
the drummers and buglers in rear of the company, or with each division one bugler 
and one drummer, the non-commissioned officers with their proper sections. 

As the country was at first open the advanced guard remained in column in close 
order. Some houses on the high road were not examined; a head was only sent 
forward at the double when the ground began to rise. 

Here the road was in a cutting, a man of the head therefore mounted or to the 
edge. A patrol was detached by the leader of the advanced guard on his own 
responsibility, towards a neighbouring small wood, which, after examining it, had 
again of its own accord to join the company. 

A halt was made at 600 paces from Diinnwald; the leader of the advanced 
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guard was asked what measures of security he would taking during the halt. The 
divisions were then formed into line and arms piled after the section had been 
fallen out, which was to mark the enemy. 


Instructions for the Skeleton Enemy. 

He is to take position behind Diinnwald fronting towards the village at the 
small copsez. A patrol is to remain concealed on the boundary of Diinnwald to keep 
a look out, but it is to retire slowly along the high road before the advancing enemy, 
and send reports of the measures he may undertake. 

A bugler with a flag was given to the section to mark the support. 

The flag (the support) is only to be shown at the last moment when the enemy 
makes his attack.! 

Advance against Diinnwald. 


The company was now simply entrusted with the duty of driving the enemy from 
Diinnwald and the neighbourhood, and of placing outposts beyond Diinnwald to- 
wards Schlebusch. 

Disposition —* The second division to form advanced guard. A lateral patrol on 
“the right towards the mill, but to draw in again on reaching the further side of 
“ Diinnwald ; a left patrol towards the Klein Diinnwald for the protection of the left 
“flank, which on the further side of Diinnwald must endeayour to communicate 
“with the head.” 

The head (two files and a connecting man) rapidly approached the village along 
the high road, the side patrols sought to gain an advance—when suddenly from 
the boundary, where the enemy’s patrol had placed himself so as not to be seen, 
there was a shot fired. 

The detached men halted, suddenly threw themselves down in the ditches of the 
road, and looked out. A man in the village was seen to run back quickly. 
Signals were made to the lateral patrols to advance rapidly. After it had been 
proved that there was no enemy immediately opposed to them, and as elsewhere 
nothing more was seen of the enemy, the head was sent forward against the village 
at a double ; it reached the nearest houses, and remained standing under cover for a 
moment in order to look around. 

In the middle of the village, at a bend of the high road, a man was again seen 
placed under cover. As it was not, however, to be supposed that this could be any- 
thing else than a patrol, the head received the order to run forward from farm to 
farm and from cover to cover. 

The enemy’s patrol quickly retired ; the head ‘followed, and at a proper distance 
the advanced guard and the company. At the further boundary of the village, the 
head remarke’ two men so posted behind an elevation near the road, that they 
would bring the road leading out of the village under their fire. It was not possible 
to ascertain whether there was a hostile detachment behind them. 

The leader of the advanced guard, who saw tlic head again halt, came to meet the 
man bringing the following message. 

From the head : ‘200 paces in front of the boundary of the village a file of the 
“enemy is posted ; it cannot be ascertained whether there is a detachment behind 
“them.” ? 





1 The defender has no surer means of bringing the assailant at the last moment to 
a stand still, than by showing suddenly his last support at the last moment ready to 
open a rapid fire. Even the smallest formed detachment, which suddenly appears in 
front of an extended assailant will impose on this latter, should he not feel to be in 
overpowering strength. In this case the defender would indeed do better to with- 
draw before the last attack, and to cause his supports to quickly take up a rallying 
position. 

* When the leader of the advanced guard—as in such a case is always’ necessary, 
in order that he may overlook the ground in front—is near the connecting man 
a shout should only be sent back from the head, as this is always better than 
sending a man with a message, and this should be frequently practised. 
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The leader went quickly to the exit of the village. On the left, beyond the 
village, a thick underwood, about 150 paces long, extended beside the high road ; 
on the right, at scarcely 200 paces, there was near the high road a height, behind 
which the enemy’s file was posted. Nothing was yet to be seen of the lateral patrol 
on the right. 

The leader signalled to the advanced guard to advance along the left side of the 
high road. When it arrived near him, he commanded “ Double,” and placed him- 
self at its head, so that by advancing under the cover of the ditches of the road, he 
should arrive at the boundary of the wood. 

Two shots were fired; the file of the enemy then disappeared. The two men 
could be seen running along the side of the high road, and then after a certain dis- 
tance again throwing themselves on the ground. 

Af. a sign from the leader the head ran forward towards the height, as it had now 
become known that they had only to do with the patrol before mentioned. 

The advanced guard took position at the edge of the wood, the leader formed the 
head on the right of the road where the height permitted an open view. He had 
freed the debouch of the village for the company, but nothing further was yet to be 
seen of the enemy. The right lateral patrol was in the meantime approaching from 
the right rear, and a sign was made to it to rejoin. The ground was free now on 
both sides of the road; on the left the wood, making an angle, turned towards 
Hornpott ; somewhat further back and lying higher, at about 300 paces to the side 
of the high road, was the small copse a. Some old watercourses parallel to the road 
allowed a further advance under cover for some hundred paces alongside the road. 

Further Reconnaissance.—It evidently was necessary for the advanced guard to 
push forward to the copse a, or to reconnoitre if it were occupied. 

The leader cried out to his advanced guard, “ A patrol to the left along the wood 
“towards copse a.” 

Scarcely had he given the order than he remarked in this direction a man of his 
left lateral patrol who was seeking to open communication with him. He at once 
recalled the patrol which was just starting, and sent a lance-corporal with the mission 
to lead the left lateral patrol alongside the wood towards the copse. 

He further ordered the right lateral patrol, which had just joined, to advance as 
far as to the front as possible on the left side of the high road at the same time as the 
head, making use of all cover and moving by rushes, and to find out if the ground 
were occupied by the enemy. 

The file of the enemy retired somewhat before this advance, but afterwards re- 
mained lying down behind the hedge of a ditch; one man was seen to run, stooping 
down towards the copse a, whence another came to meet him; some heads also 
showed themselves in the copse. A shot was fired. The detached men halted and 
took position. The leader of the advanced guard signalled to it to move rapidly 
to the front, and sent a man to me to say what he had seen.! 

I remained quite close in order to superintend the arrangements made by the 
leader, but I had purposely not interfered. I allowed the news to be sent to me, 
although I had already observed everything that had taken place. 

I then gave the messenger the order “The advanced guard is to run to the front, 
** file by file, as far as the line of the detached men; the division of skirmishers will 
“‘then be sent forward on the left of the advanced guard to the attack.” 

I remarked on this occasion that this manner of reinforcing jfile by file beyond 
the reach of effective fire is very advantageous when it is wished unobservedly to 
increase the number of skirmishers standing at about 309 paces from the enemy, 
more especially during the preliminary operations of an attack. Onthe other hand, 
during the execution of an attack, it is necessary to advance altogether and suddenly 
by rushes with at least the same number of skirmishers as the defender has extended. 
This manner of acting imposes on the enemy, and causes him to aim unsteadily, and 
therefore lessens the losses. 





1 The immediate strengthening of the detached men, if they come upon a position 
of the enemy, is the best means of causing the defender to show more, and therefore 
for reconnoitring the strength of the troops in occupation. 
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It was, however, evident that the advanced gvard having to advance so far to 
reconnoitre the position of the enemy—and this proved how important it is for the 
defender to keep himself hidden from the detached men till the last moment—was 
disadvantageous for my attack, for I could only now give my definite instructions 
for the attack, and was compelled to attack in front, because otherwise I should have 
left my advanced guard division in a very exposed position. I was also obliged to 
trust entirely to the intelligence of the several leaders that they should mutually sup- 
port one another in the attack, since on active service it would have been impossible 
for me to have sent any further special instructions to the leader of the advanced 
guard division, and consequently I did not wish to do so at anevercise in peace-time, 

Execution of the Front Attack.—I rode then rapidly to the edge of the wood, 
whither the two divisions had at once been led whilst the advanced guard ran to the 
front, and I gave the order :— 

‘“‘ The division of skirmishers take position on the left of the advanced guard for 
“an attack on the copse; afterwards attack by rushes. First division follow as a 
“ support.” 

The leader of the division of skirmishers gave the order “Extend ;”’ but I at once 
made them halt. The ground, although it was open, yet offered various little 
hollows, which could be well used by separate groups, in order to approach by rushes 
tolerably under cover, as far as a favourable distance for opening fire. I therefore 
gave the order—‘‘ Advance by groups against the copse.” 

The leader of the division then placed himself at the head of the group on the 
right wing as group of directicn; the other groups, their leaders at the head, sought 
as much as possible in their advance to use all available little elevations as cover, so 
as to run forward from one to the other. 

When the group on the right had taken post, the others tried to gain a favour- 
able distance at about the same height. This was distant about 300 paces from the 
enemy’s position. The enemy had fired several shots. The leader of the division 
of skirmishers ordered—“ Individual firing at 300 paces.” Until then no shot should 
have been fired, as the fire of the enemy could also be only ineffective. The first 
division had followed in close order as long as it could keep under cover, but then, 
on the command of the division leader—“ Open to intervals from the centre. Double 
“march !”’ advanced in deployed order for about 150 paces, and the men threw them- 
selves on the ground at the same time as the skirmishers, on the order—“ Halt! lie 
down.” I found myself, dismounted, between the first division and the division 
of skirmishers, with a view of exercising myself in peace, not too frequently to 
change the position I took up. 

The defender had placed himself with much intelligence. He showed nowhere 
the flag (his support) so that I could only expect'to see it suddenly opposed to me 
at some place at the last assault. If he showed it sooner, I could at once bring it 
under such effective fire that my attack would thereby have more chance of succeed- 
ing. I must therefore endeavour to induce the enemy to show his support before my 
own attack. This could only be brought about by two methods :— 

1. By successive forward rushes of my skirmishers ; 

2. Or else in moving my support nearer to the line of fire, and causing it to there 
lie down. 

I consequently gave the leader of the division of skirmishers the order—‘ Cause 
“the command to be passed alung the line of skirmishers as far as the right wing 
“that an advance is to be made by divisions by rushes from the right flank.” 

I ordered the leader of the first division— With the division in support, follow 
“ the division of skirmishers when it advances at a double, and lie down under cover 
“behind the division of skirmishers.” I added by way of explanation :— 

“T consider it of especial importance that the movement of the support should 
“‘ take place at the same time as that of the division of skirmishers.” 

(Partly to increase the effect, and partly because thereby on active service the losses 
would be lessened.) 

I saw how my first order was passed on and how the leader of the division of 
skirmishers was instructing his men. The leader of the support also explained that 
on the command—“ Stand up ; double march,” all were to follow the division of 





skirmishers; and at “Lie down,” to throw themselves down under cover behind it. 
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A short time passed (with more frequent practice these pauses should always be- 
come shorter, the passing and acting on a command from one wing to another would 
be quicker), then was heard the command of the division leader of the second divi- 
sion—‘ Stand up—50 paces—double march.”’ 

At the same time with the division of skirmishers: “ Reinforced firing. 

The second division ran forward, and lay down on the order to do so behind a. 
favourable position. The leader of the division then ordered—‘‘ At 200 paces 
—reinforced firing.” 

At the same time the leader of the division of skirmishers gave the order— Stand 
up—double march,” and almost at the same time the leader of the first division gave 
a similar order. 

The enemy opened a rapid fire, but did not yet show his support. 

At the edge of a rising ground, the leader of the division of skirmishers called out 
—“ Halt—lie down—at 180 paces—reinforced firing. : 

The support continued running for some distance, and at about 50 paces behind 
the division of skirmishers, the leader commanded, “Lie down.” If at this moment 
the enemy’s support had showed itself, then all our fire would have been con- 
centrated on it. 

I caused now to be passed to both wings, in a low voice, “ Prepare for the attack ;” 
whereupon bayonets were quickly fixed,! and I then ordered, in aloud voice, “To the 
attack—double march—hurrah.” The buglers sounded “The advance quickly,” the 
drummers beat ‘‘ The charge,” the support closed to the centre during the advance 
(when the drum was beating). 

I directed the attack towards the copse ; the flag then showed behind an intrench- 
ment to the side of the copse. The enemy had made his preparations for driving 
back the attack. 

Conduct to be followed after an unsuccessful Attack.—I gave the command, 
“ Halt ;” then, at once to the leader of the support, “The support to form rear 
guard,” to the remainder, “ Retire slowly.” 

This order had to be carried out in the same manner as had been done in practice. 
Delivery of fire, then quickly back to the nearest favourable position, and so on. 

On the order of its leader, the first division remained lying where it had been 
halted, and opened fire as soon as its front was free. 

I ordered this leader, as I passed him, to withdraw himself gradually from the 
fire of the enemy, under the protection of a group. 

I gave an order to the leaders of the other two divisions to cease firing, and to 
gradually withdraw their divisions towards a hollow ravine behind the left flank, 
where they would be completely under cover. The advanced guard division retired 
sufficiently far back so as to be under cover in the ravine; it then formed in file along 
the ravine. The divisions were quickly formed up. 

Renewal of the Attack on another Point.—My plan now was to renew the attack 
in the manner most suitable to the formation of the ground, that is to say, to advance 
from the wood which stretched out as far as Hornpott, and approached quite close 
to the copse a. There was, indeed, a thick underwood, which rendered the passage 
of the wood difficult, but I disposed the division of skirmishers in such a manner as 
to advance quickly through the underwood, close to Hornpott, and to vigorously 
attack the enemy’s right wing. I was to occupy the enemy in front during this 
time, on this side of the boundary. 

The division of skirmishers moved off rapidly in file,? a head close in front; the 
second division had to detach a group quickly, as far as the salient of the underwood ; 
the rest remained asa support, in file, under cover, and near the boundary. The first 


” 





1 If the bayonets of a whole line of fire are fixed at the same moment, the fire 
will suddenly cease. It is necessary therefore, when making an attack, either that 
the bayonets should be fixed when the extension takes place (as on active service 
generally happens), or else the men must be taught that, in each file, one man must 
fix bayonets while the other is firing. 

2 On active service, when passing through a wood in the neighbourhood of the 
enomy, each section leader must keep his eye well on his section, so that no one may 
remain behind, 
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division had, in the meantime, only allowed its left group to remain standing up, 
and had placed the remainder together in a small hollow, to the rear behind the 
second division. 

I moved to the head. Assoon as the division of skirmishers was visible on the left, 
I strengthened the two groups which were in the first line, each with a section, 
and, as I saw the division of skirmishers move rapidly forward, I caused the “Advance 
rapidly ” to be sounded, and pressed forward into the copse, at the cry of “Hurrah.” 

These movements had followed one another so rapidly that the support of the 
enemy had still kept the same post without moving, and, consequently, it was 
possible to roll up the whole of the enemy’s position from the right flank. 

The enemy’s skirmishers withdrew on to the position of the support, and, as they 
also found themselves out-flanked by the occupation of the further side of the copse, 
they were obliged to retreat across the open, towards the high road. 

Conduct to be followed after a successful Attack.—The skirmishers of the different 
divisions fired at the enemy, from the position carried, and only- when the dis- 
tance of the enemy exceeded 300 paces did the first division receive an order to 
pursue ; it immediately sent forward one section deployed towards the enemy, and, 
with the remainder, moved towards the high road, and there formed in file alongside 
the ditches. The other two divisions were collected in the copse, and I then caused 
the “ Assembly” to be sounded for everyone. 

Measures of Precaution after a successful Attack.—After all had been formed up, 
the measures were indicated which should be taken, if the company had now to 
cook. The division of skirmishers was told off to take measures of safety; it had to 
place a double sentry on the left, on a height in front of Hornpott; a double sentry 
at the boundary of the copse, and a non-commissioned officer, with six men, as a 
detached non-commissioned officer’s post (also as examining post), near the high 
road, where, on active service, the passers by would have to be examined. 

The remainder of the division of skirmishers, in close order and under cover, had 
to pile arms near the copse, with a sentry over the arms, who, at the same time, 
could see the three double sentries. 

The two other divisions had to cook in the ravine, near the underwood. 

Observations and Critical Remarks.—After the sentries ordered had been regularly 
posted, so that the recruits might see how an outpost takes position, the return 
march was commenced, after a short rest. 

Generally I had remarked, with pleasure, during this day’s exercise, that atten- 
tion to orders given, a quick apprehension and execution of the same, as also an 
intelligent and independent understanding of the combined movements, were evident 
with everyone. 

This is certainly a principal condition for the proper leading and working together 
of different fractions in the scattered combats of the present day, in which only the 
preliminary movements can be directly ordered ; during the execution, on the con- 
trary, more stress must be laid on the proper apprehension of signs, short orders, and 
for correct independent decisions regarding movements which should be undertaken 
at any particular point of the line of fire, and these must therefore be specially 
preparedand practised in peacetime. This however, only promotes one essential part of 
combat-discipline, and that, indeed, the easiest, provided the non-commissioned officers 
possess a certain intelligence, and the necessary latitude is allowed to them by their 
superiors. 

I could not, however, help seeing that, in the details of execution, many faults 
were still committed, owing to hurry, excitement, and, here and there, also through 
a greater freedom, which leads to the despising of prescribed precautions. 

The shortness of the available time prevented me from insisting on these points, 
as should be done, in order to properly educate in these matters, non-commissioned 
officers and men, and to accustom each one to the strictest discipline, and when 
employed in skirmishing, to reflection and to coolness. 

In order to attain this, I had paused for a time, almost at every moment, and 
especially at each occupation of a position, so as to correct all mistakes in the 
manner of bringing the rifle to the shoulder, in the use of cover, and in aiming, and, 
I had endeavoured, by repetitions, to accustom the men to a correct and thoughtful 
execution of movemenfs, as also to a strict compliance with orders given. 
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But time failed me for this,—consequently my own attention and that of the non- 
commissioned officers was much more directed, during the exercise, to the general 
working together of the whole. 

Only very frequent practice makes it possible to have an eye which shall embrace, 
at the same time, the execution of all details ; the non-commissioned officer of the 
group must here, as in all matters of detail, be the important person. 

I therefore collected together the division and group leaders, pointed out the im- 
portance of these details, and begged them in future to direct their attention to these 
matters, and, whenever,they noticed faults, to bring the men at once to the cons 
viction, by such remarks as,—“‘ Present more carefully ;—make better use of cover ;— 
aim correctly, one foot below the head,” &c., that they were under the eye of their 
leadev, and that, in these matters, less than ever should they behave with carelessness 
or thoughtlessness. I drew the attention of the company, in like manner, to the 
faults which had been committed, and told them decidedly that those who repeated 
them, and were reported to me by the non-commissioned officers, would get extra 
drill or be punished. I hoped however that, by the evident good-will of all, this 
would not be necessary, but that each man would, in future, think for himself of the 
instructions which had been given to them, once for all. 

I at the same time decided, in order to promote the practice of details, to con- 
tinue special exercises, which would be directed only to the manner in which a group 
should move when under the enemy’s fire, and howit should place itself behind 
different descriptions of cover, in order to be able to maintain in action a regulated, 
steady, and well-aimed fire. 

Such exercises can be practised on the parade ground or when on the march 
thence to other mancuvres ; much time is by no means necessary for this, only a 
continued observance of the same principles, and a necessary attention to the skilful 
and thoughtful execution of everything undertaken. This is troublesome work, and 
not so exciting for leaders and subordinates as manceuvres with larger bodies ; but 
it is the only way to lead to a well grounded, thorough education. Reliable and 
intelligent non-commissioned officers will also soon take interest in such control, as 
it ensures them a great influence on the discipline of the men. 


SECOND PART. 
Outpost Duty anp ComBAT MAN@UVREs. 
First EXERCISE. 


The May, afternoon.— Preparatory Exercise, in Details of Outpost Duty.— 
I succeeded again in May in gaining another afternoon, which I utilised in practising 
the rules of outpost duty and in pointing out at the same time the conduct to be 
followed by creeping (schleich) patrols. 

Description of the Ground (see fig. 5].— The large exercise ground furnished me with 
the opportunity. Although this place was confined, there was, nevertheless, at the 
south-east corner, an old intrenchment, which had been thrown up for practice, and 
along the east side in front of the same, sandy ground, with various small inequalities, 
which sufficed to give at all events an idea of how a patrol should in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy make use of the ground, so toadvance as far as possible under cover. 

The south side was formed by an alley, along which were several farms. Thence 
from the south-west, the main road, on either side of which were many farms, 
led directly on to the exercise ground. A second alley formed the western boundary 
and led to the shooting ground, which, with its butts, occupied nearly the whole of 
the northern side ; a defined extent of ground was thus available. The high butts 
allowed the patrols to move behind them at the north-east corner of the ground, 
even if firing had to take place; and here were found various sorts of small cover as 
far as the further side of the rifle ranges, where the ground was exposed to view and 
quite open. 

The company marched off at half-past two. In order to make use at the same 
time of the march to practise outpost duty, I gave out the following instructions :— 
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Disposition.—The enemy has shown patrols on the rifle ground; the company 
receives the order to take up position as outpost on the exercise ground towards the 
rifle-ranges, and to obtain news of the enemy. 

Accordingly the company marches towards the intrenchment by the shortest road 
(used latterly only as a towing path, but well under cover), two sections of the divi- 
sion of skirmishers as the advanced guard ; the remainder of this division—1 non- 
commissioned officer B, 1 lance-corporal, and 12 men—go as left lateral flankers on 
the high road and establish themselves in the farms at the south-west angle, as a 
detached non-commissioned officer’s post, whilst the company forms the outpost at 
the intrenchment. Patrols are to be sent forward as far as the further side of the 
rifle-ground, so that they can overlook the open country. A supposed enemy is 
marked by men with white bands. 

March to the front to the Outpost Position—The leader of the division of skir- 
mishers quickly fell out his detached men. As these could only move along the 
roads, and only obtained from time to time a more open view, connecting patrols 
were not possible: communication had therefore to be kept up by the heads looking 
from one to another at every open spot and at every crossway. 

I especially directed the attention of the non-commissioned officer of the iateral 
detachment to the following matter. It was his business—as the company could 
not halt without reason during its forward march—to endeavour always to keep 
up communication with it by his detached men. 

He marched off—a head of three men before him, the advanced guard of the 
company detached five men as head; for a considerable distance, any commuica- 
tion on the left was impossible; therefore on active service, if one fraction haa come 
upon the enemy, the others could only be warned of it by hearing shots fired. 

Maintenance of Communication between the Detached Men.— At the nearest cross- 
way I saw a man of the head very properly move to his left in the crossway towards 
an angle in the same, in order to get a view of the left lateral detacliment. He saw 
nothing, and ran back quickly to report this; the remainder of the head had con- 
tinued its march. 

I caused all to continue the march, but I ordered three men of the last division 
to form a rear-guard, of which one man was to remain in the crossway looking out, 
until it was time for the rear-guard to follow the company, as it could not be known 
whether the left lateral detachment had as yet passed to the front. 

I remained with this man, and I soon saw at the end of the crossway a man of the 
left lateral detachment run quickly up it and look to his right. I ordered them to 
shout to him, “The company is already in front,” and at the same time he was 
signalled to move on. He understood, for I saw how he rapidly made the sign to 
move forward, and then himself quickly moved to the front. 

The rear-guard followed the company. I rode again to the head. After some 
time the ground to the left was more easily to be overlooked from an elevated position, 
and the two left men of the head had at once moved on to this elevation; I also 
saw that soon afterwards the head of the left lateral detachment ran forward to the 
angle of a farm whence it could well see to the right. 

Conduct of the Head when the Outpost takes Position.—Arrived at the neighbour- 
hood of the intrenchment, I asked what instructions had been given tothe head. I 
received a correct answer—“ To advance as far as the intrenchment ;”’ for it would 
have been wrong if it had been sent forward at once to the further side of the limits 
of the ground, for there it would have to undertake a fresh duty (namely, to protect 
the posting of the sentries), and for this a new order (or instruction) was necessary 
if the chance of misunderstanding were to be avoided. 

I now ordered—when I saw how the two foremost men of the head had quickly 
run forward to the intrenchment, in order to be able to see around—the company to 
halt and to pile arms, whilst I rode towards the left wing. 

Here the head had already entered the alley, whilst the non-commissioned officer 
was about to subdivide his detachment under cover of a house. I asked the head 
how far it was going, and was answered—“ As far as the rifle-ground.” 

It evidently had not a very clear conception of its duty, for such an order could 
only properly be given after arriving on the ground where the sentries had to be 
posted, especially on ground unknown. 
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I therefore caused the head to return again to the farm, called non-commissioned 
officer B to me, and told him as a rule in future, when moving forward to take up 
an outpost position, to advance the head only as far as the margin of the ground 
to be occupied ; then the leader should rapidly go to the head in order to examine 
the ground, and thereupon send it to a point determined on, distant at the most 
from 800—1,000 paces, as a patrol for the protection of placing the sentries, 
and he only then should proceed to distribute and post the sentries. 

I caused him now to send the following instructions to the head :— 

“The head is now to go forward as a patrol to protect the placing of the sentries as 
“far as the further side of the rifle-ground. If it meet the enemy sooner, a shot 
‘‘must be at once fired, and a man sent with a report. If, on the contrary, nothing 
“of the enemy is to be seen on the further side of the rifle-ground, the whole patrol 
“is at once to return.” After I had further told the non-commissioned officer that 
I hoped on my return to him to find the sentries well instructed and the detachment 
well acquainted with the position of defence it should take up, I allowed hini to 
pile arms for a few minutes and rode back to the company, which at once fell in. 

I told off one non-commissioned officer and six men from amongst those most skilful 
in patrolling tomark the enemy. I secretly instructed them to proceed in close order 
as faras behind the rifle-ground, then to fasten on quickly their bandages and toretire 
for a certain distance along the road to the village N. Afterwards they were to 
adyance as a reconnoitring patrol towards the rifle-ground, pushing back weaker 
patrols than themselves and giving way on the contrary to those that were stronger. 

I now caused the leader of the head to be called, and directed the commander of 
the advanced guard to indicate the new duty confided to him in such a way that the 
company could hear. He repeated almost word for word what had been told the 
left lateral detachment ; he was, however, to take only two men of the head with 
him, the two others were to again fall in. I only allowed the patrol to march off 
after the skeleton enemy had almost reached the rifle-ground. 

Then I directed the advanced guard to act as outpost, pointed out where the other 
two divisions would have to be posted as supports, but ordered all to observe and to 
listen to everything that might take place near the outpost and the sentries, so that 
they should be instructed therein. The commander of the outpost, according to 
existing orders, wished to march off with half of his men to place the sentries; but I 
pointed out to him that this measure would only be advantageous when an attack 
of the enemy by surprise were possible, and especially if the number of sentries 
required were not yet known. In this case apparently only one double sentry at 
the corner of the intrenchment and the sentry over the arms on the entrance 
road were required, Only when darkness came on would it be necessary to place a 
double sentry to the right of the intrenchment, and one to the left in front of the 
entrance to the road, with an examination post bebind. 

The commander of the outpost therefore simply took with him the lance corporal, 
whose duty it was to place the sentries, together with the men for the first sentry 
post, towards the point of the intrenchment, and was able himself to see that they 
received proper instructions. (For several sentries a special non-commissioned 
officer must be entrusted with this work, otherwise it would take too long.)! 

Books of instruction indicate several points which must be explained to a sentry 
as special instructions (whilst he is supposed to know beforehand the general 


1 In posting sentries it is allowable to send them forward together in a 
radiating manner as far as certain defined limits, and then later the men can receive 
their instructions, and an improvement can be made in the positions they take up. 
In known ground this hastens the placing of the sentries, but it should never be 
done in the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy. 

In unknown ground the fol'owing proceeding is recommended : the officer with a 
non-commissioned officer and some orderlies (patrol) go forward at first to reconnoitre 
the ground the sentries are to occupy; he then directs the orderlies to lead the 
sentries to points determined on, and they are immediately afterwards given their 
instructions. 

In the close neighbourhood of the enemy it is naturally necessary for security 
that several patrols, or a detachment, should be pushed to the front. 
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instructions regarding his conduct as a sentry, as for instance, when he should send 
a report and when he should fire) and in peace it does not at all matter that a man’s 
memory should be somewhat overburdened, but in war, and even at manceuvres, 
another method must be practised. 

In war it is necessary that not only the sentries but also every man on outpost 
duty (but especially those employed in patrolling) should know how to answer the 
following three questions :— 

1. What is known of the enemy? (Every report which brings in something new 
must be communicated to each man of the outpost—returning patrols must com- 
municate it when passing to the sentries.) 

2. What is known of the position of one’s own outposts? (Every man must 
know where the neighbouring detachments are posted.) 

8. Whither do the roads lead which can be seen? (Names of the neighbouring 
localities.) 

In the same way every one must know who are his superiors, even up to the com- 
mander of the outpost, and where the defensive position for the outpost is. Most 
of the men will already be able to answer these questions before they are posted as 
sentries—therefore, the sub-officer who has to instruct the sentries will only ask 
these three questions, so as to see from their answers what the sentries do not yet 
know. As fourth question might eventually be added on active service :—‘ What 
“has been ordered regarding the passing to and fro of the inhabitants?” And 
at night : the parole and countersign. 

As I do not like to practise in peace what is impracticable in war, I had prepared 
already, by instruction, the non-commissioned officers and men for these three 
questions, so that the commander of the outpost haying asked them of the sentries, 
ascertained that everything was already known by them except the name of the 
place whence the approach of the enemy was to be expected. He therefore had 
only to teach them this one word. sz 

The outpost was then subdivided, and I at once caused attention to be paid tothe 
sentries which would be necessary at night. The second and the third reliefs (each 
of three men including the sentry over the arms) piled arms together; the night 
sentries were formed with two numbers only, of which each piled arms together 
(2 double sentries=4 men), and on the left wing the last three men also piled 
their arms together as No. 2 patrol. The patrols which might besides become 
necessary must be taken from the men told off as sentries, and for this purpose it 
is better to make use of those who have just been relieved. 

In telling off the men it was arranged that an old soldier and a young soldier 
were always together. Hardly was this finished when a report arrived from the 
detached non-commissioned officer’s post regarding the arrangements he had made. 
(One double sentry and one sentry over the arms.) What had been done on this 
side was told to the messenger. I then ordered :— 

1. All messages were to be sent to me as commander of the outposts on a piece of 
paper, written with pencil, to be marked with consecutive numbers and the hour of 
despatch. 

oe At the close of the exercise, the commander of the outposts was to make me a 
general report on the events which had happened (in pencil), together with a rough 
sketch of the position occupied. 

(For these reports previously prepared forms are very convenient, also envelopes 
with the time of departure for important messages, which are returned to the 
messenger as a receipt.) 

Besides in each division instructions had to be given regarding the conduct of the 
outposts and of the sentries, especially on the following points :— 

1. Observations made at a great distance (report). 
2. Observation of an advancing detachment of the enemy (a shot and report).! 








1 I consider this simple instruction more advantageous than the more complicated 
one which directs that firing is only to take place when the enemy is perccived at 
about 800 paces distance. In the few cases when it would be possible to recognize 
the enemy at such considerable distances (for instance at the investment of a for- 
* 
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8. In case of an attack (several shots without a report). 

After half an hour, it was to be supposed that darkness had come on, the sentries 
were to be relieved and the night sentries posted, under the protection of a patrol 
sent to the front. At the same time the parole and countersign were to be given out 
and the sentries practised in asking for them, partly from the returning patrols (for 
whom later a general sign of recognition must be determined), partly from the 
unarmed non-commissioned officers or men, who, coming from within and not 
knowing the parole, would have to be taken to the guard. 

After this had been done I rode to the detached non-commissioned officer’s post. 

On my way, I saw that already from each of the patrols sent to the front a man 
was hurrying back quickly to his outpost. Arrived at the detached post I assured 
myself, by means of the three before-mentioned questions, that the double sentries 
were well instructed, and the non-commissioned officer, who at once came forward 
to report himself, explained on my questioning, how he would occupy the furthest 
farm in case of a hostile attack and what arrangements he would have made to in- 
crease its powers of resistance (barricading one of the gates on the enemy’s side, 
formation of loopholes), as also that he had already called the attention of his men to 
the distances of certain well-marked points. 

Report and Conduct of the Patrol when opposed to the Enemy.— At this moment 
came the report, “A detachment of the enemy, consisting of one non-commissioned 
* officer and six men, is in movement behind the rifle ground.” 

I asked whether the patrol had been remarked by the enemy ?—Answer, “No; 
‘‘ we had placed ourselves behind a bush, and I slipped away unperceived.” 

* Well, observe further, but do not go beyond the rifle-ground.” 

I at once made non-commissioned officer B notice that he should communicate 
this to his outposts, so that each new patrol might act accordingly, and in its 
report would have to bring to notice what change had since taken place. I at the 
same time ordered him to report in writing on everything that took place, us ought 
to be done in every outpost position. 

Scarcely had the non-commissioned officer joined his detachment, when I observed 
that the patrol of the rifle-ground withdrew rapidly for some hundred paces, fired a 
shot, and then lay down. Immediately afterwards I saw two men of the enemy 
advance rapidly up to the edge of the rifle ground on our side, and take up a 
position of observation under cover. 

A soldier quickly came and told me what had been observed of the enemy. I 
sent him to the non-commissioned officer, who, when the shot was fired, had at once 
caused arms to be unpiled, and who came to meet the messenger. 

At the same time I saw how the former messenger from the patrol received 
certain instructions from the commander of the patrol, and returned again, in order 
to make a report. 

He reported, ‘‘ A hostile detachment has advanced against the rifle-ground, and 
‘forced the patrol to retreat.” 

At the same time a messenger came from the intrenchment with the following 
note :—“No.1. From the outpost of sergeant N. Afternoon, 4 0’clock. Patrol 
“No. 1 reports a detachment of the enemy of 1 non-commissioned officer and 6 men 
“is moving behind the rifle-ground in the direction of village N. The 
“ May, N, Sergeant.” 

Apparently this report was the opposite of what had just been learat. The 
departure of the messengers had taken place at different times, and this shows the 
importance of indicating the hour and the minutes exactly, in order not to be led 
into error. 

I now asked non-commissioned officer B what sort of order he was going to send 











tress) it would be still allowable to specially instruct the sentries when they are to fire. 
In general it is always well that no man should Jeave a post on the approach of the 
enemy—consequently a shot forms the best report, because then a patrol (or a section 
if several shots are heard) is at once sent forward from the outpost and thus the 
post is at once reinforced and the outpost can still receive tie necessary report in 
good time. 
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this patrol? “Observe further,” was his reply. “Do you think that the patrol 
“down there can now see more than the sentry who is here?”—“ No.” “Then it 
“is superfluous, and its absence weakens your detachment.” Non-commissioned 
officer B now sent the messenger back with the order for the patrol to return at once.! 

I then asked the other messenger whether the patrol of serjeant N had received 
an order.—* The order to retire at once.” And, in fact, I now saw at the end of the 
parade-ground the heads of the returning patrol. 

I now ordered non-commissioned officer B only to send the next patrol to the front 
when nothing more could be seen of the enemy, and then a quarter of an hour 
afterwards bring out his reliefs, under the supposition that darkness had come on, 
and I then gave him the parole and countersign. 

In the meantime, he was to instruct his men in the same manner as had been 
ordered for the outpost, and after the reliefs were carried out he was to practise in 
a similar way to that previously ordered, the asking of the parole and countersign. 

I then rode back to the outpost where the men going on sentry were just taking 
their arms, as was also patrol No. 2. A man came from the double sentries with 
the report that, apparently, a patrol of the enemy was moving towards the butts. 
I now asked sergeant N what instructions he would give to patrol No. 2. “ Drive 
“‘ back the enemy’s patrol.’—‘‘ But if there should be more there than a patrol ? 
«* And, moreover, would it be possible for three men approaching, considerably ex- 
“ posed, to drive back a well posted patrol ?”—‘ No, but they can see what is 
“« standing there.”—‘“‘ Good, they must therefore go forward asacreeping patrol. I 
“will instruct them myself.” 

I now caused the whole detachment to approach near me, in order to hear the 
following instructions :— 

Instructions for the March to the Front of the Creeping Patrol.— The patrol is 
“to advance towards the butts as a creeping patrol where two men of the enemy 
“are showing, in order to assure itself whether there are any more behind. In 
“this view, as it might at once be seen by the enemy, it will go quickly from cover 
“to corer, up to about 300 paces from the enemy. Thenceforward two men will 
“‘yemain lying down ready to fire, whilst the man in advance endeavours to gain 
“ ground quickly, either to the side or to the front, until he gets on to the flank of 
“the two men of the enemy, and can see if there are any more behind. Should he 
“ see nothing, he makes a signal, and then first one man follows him, and then the 
“* other, by rushes, so that there are always two men lying down who can fire as 
*’ soon as the enemy fires. Endeavours must be made in this manner to compel the 
“two men of the enemy to retreat, and then to see if anywhere behind the rifle- 
“ ground any of the enemy are still to be observed. As soon as more of the enemy 
<‘ show, no man is to advance further, but all three must take a position under cover, 
“‘ observe quickly what the enemy is doing and retire one by one by rushes, out of 
“range and in such a way that two men are always ready to fire if the enemy should 
“attempt to follow. Arrived beyond range the three men continue together their 
“‘ retreat towards the right wing of the outpost and report what they had seen.’” 

T saw from the intelligent faces of the men of the patrol that they had under- 
stood me; I therefore only added that creeping patrols should always act in a 
similar manner when in presence of a patrol of the enemy which they could not 
pass unobserved, when they wished to see what might be behind it. The patrol then 
marched off. I now caused the reliefs to be carried out and directed the men to 
assemble at the intrenchment in order that they might sce the carrying out of the 
relief, and the conduct of the patrol. 

Manner of carrying out the Relief.—I directed the sentries of the left flank post 
No. 3 to advance, and the lance-corporal to ask them the three questions, to which, 





1 It is a very frequent fault for a patrol to remain lying in front of the line of 
outposts without an object, simply to observe a patrol of the enemy. Patrols which 
have fulfilled the duty with which instructed must at once return. 

2 This detailed instruction as to the conduct of the patrol is to be recommended 
when it is known that the men are not yet skilful in patrolling. But when the 
patrollers are skilful, every word beyond what is necessary to explain the mission to 
be fulfilled and the distagce to which it is to advance, is superfluous. 
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as a fourth question, was added the parole and countersign. I caused the two men 
who had just been relieved, and No. 1 patrol at that moment returning, to pile arms 
within the intrenchment and to act as an examination post. 

The non-commissioned officer whose duty it was to post them marched off at the 
sume time with the other four men, placed under cover the men who were to relieve the 
intermediate post, and continued with post No. 1 as much as possible under cover to the 
point where, according to the instructions of the commander of the outpost, he was to 
place them. After he had questioned them on their instructions, he we t directly 
to post No. 2 and signa'led the relief to come to him: they placed themselves on 
the right and left of the post, and were informed by the old sentries what had, up 

to the present time, been seen of the enemy as well as the name of the neighbouring 
village. The non-commissioned officer then asked for the parvle and countersign and 
marched with the relieved sentries to the outpost. 

Conduct of the Creeping Patrol in face of the Enemy.—In the meantime the creep- 
ing patrol had arrived within a few hundred paces of the butts, and we saw how 
the foremost man availed himself stooping down of a little hollow in the ground, 
in order to reach a small mound which lay somewhat on one side. A shot was fired ; 
the man threw himself down, but then at once ran quickly to the mound, where he 
again threw himself down. Two men of the enemy now showed themselves. The 
foremost man of the patrol remained lying still for a moment, but then ran rapidly 
to the rear. A shot was aguin fired; a man of the patrol replied to it. After the 
first man had taken position, the one who now found himself nearest to the enemv, 
ran hack for a certain distance and threw himself down, then the next one and so 
on, and then all three, as the enemy did not follow, were able to continue the 
retreat together towards post No. 1. 

Challenging and Instruction on the Conduct to be followed, when unknown Men wish 
to pass the Sentry.—The sentry cried out: ‘“ Halt; who comes there?” 
“A returning patrol.” “One man to the front.” “ Parole —, Countersign— 
“ Pass patrol .’ Inowasked: ‘‘ What should the sentries have done if the men 
“ had been unknown to them ?” 

Answer :—“ Conduct them to the post of examination.” Certainly this is what 
is written in the instructions on the subject, but it is very difficult to be carried out 
in practice. As a matter of fact, it may be impossible to send to the post of ex- 
amination unknown or suspected persons, who may wish to pass by a post, which is 
not on the high way. ‘he person stopped and challenged should invariably be con- 
ducted straight to the outpost by one man of the post, and should there be more 
persons than one, those who are left should be sharply watched by the reaining 
man of the post, but they should not be ordered back further [rom the line of posts, 
us in that case their whereabouts would not be known.! 

I therefore directed once for all: “From each post all unknown individuals 
** must be taken to the outpost.” 

This is an instruction easy to be understood, and it would at the same time 
render unnecessary the useless ecamination by the patrol or troop. 

As the enemy did not advance further, which moreover would not have been 
allowed, I told off a non-commissioned officer’s patrol of one non-commissioned 











! Only at posts, which form part of the investing line of a fortress, can an order 
be to the purpose, which directs that a// unknown persons, excepting bearers of flags 
ol truce, be at once sent back. 

I have never been dble to convince myself of the advisability of the order which 
requires all unknown persons to be directed to the post of examination. Suspected 
persons and spies can in such a manner see all they wish, and then suddenly run 
away. It is, moreover, difficult on service to act up to this. On the other hand, it 
is often necessary, as in peace time, to let country people pass the line of outposis 
in order to carry on their daily work. Such humane considerations open a wide 
door to “espionage,” which must be specially avoided if it be wished to maintain 
a complete investment. If the country people only notice that they are invariably 
taken to the outposts, they will not be in a hurry to let themselves be seen in the 
neighbourhood of the same. 
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officer and eight men from the support to drive him back behind the rifle range, 
and to obtain information regarding the position of his outposts. 

I took this opportunity of giving instruction regarding the special conduct of such 
a reconnoitring patrol, for in this matter it often happens that the wrong proceeding 
is followed in the field. 

Instruction for and conduct of a Reconneitring Patrol.—The object of a recon- 
noitring patrol is always to obtain more precise information of the enemy than 
creeping patrols have been able to obtain through their being prevented by the 
enemy’s patrols. 

Its business is Ist to drive back these patrols, and 2nd to advance further against 
the enemy’s line of outposts. 

The first object is best to be obtained, under the cireumstances above mentioned, 
bya rapid and enclosing advance against the enemy’s patrols ; the second by sending 
forward against the enemy creeping patrols in at least fw different directions. 

The reconnoitring patrol moves at first forward, as a line of skirmishers, by rushes, 
and endeavours to guin the flanks and rear of the enemy’s patrols in order to compel 
them toretreat. If this succeed, the patrol must reassemble promptly at a favourable 
point, so that the non-commissioned officer may give especial instruction for the second 
part of the duty he has to perform. 

This should, as a rule, be so arranged that thre »e men are sent to the front asa 
creeping patrol against a point where the enemy’s flank is supposed to be, or where 
it can be best approached under cover, whilst the non-commissioned officer with the 
remainder follows quickly in the direction where the enemy’s patrol has retreated, 
or where he supposes the enemy’s support to be. This point of departure should be 
indicated as a place of assembly in case of retreat, and two men may be left here 
especially if it be a bridge or a defile.’ 

The non-commissioned officer with his men must now endeavour to learn something 
of the position of the enemy’s support. The shortest wayis to alarm the line of sentries 
by a quick attack and rapid fire at a certain point, and to retire quickly as soon as 
the enemy’s support has been made to show itself. The cessation of firing is then, 
at the same time, a caution for the first ereeping patrol to withdraw itself quickly in 
like manner, even supposing that it had seen but little. Its special mission must be 
to see, as far as possible, where the isolated sentries are posted, and whether, perhaps, 
any part of the line of sentries could be easily surprised and broken through. 

As regards the case just referred to, the non-commissioned officer must at first act in 
a similar way as the creeping patrol had previously done, that is to say, he must keepthe 
enemy in view by leaving some men in front, whilst the others, file by file and side- 
ways or forwards, gradually gain the flank of the enemy. Thus the enemy would 
be driven back beyond the further boundary of the rifle-ground, the patrol would 
then be assembled there under cover, and three men would be sent as a creeping 
patrol against the (supposed) left flank of the enemy, whilst the non-commissioned 
officer would endeavour to gain the main road towards village N, with his remaining 
men formed as a patrol, as it must be supposed, that the support of the enemy 
would be standing in the village near this high road. 

Should the enemy show himself sooner on this side of the village in some 
strength, the non-commissioned officer must naturally retreat, but he would have 
fulfilled his object as far as possible. 

I now ordered the non-commissioned officer to march off and advance the company to 
the breastwork to look on. To make use of the time as much as possible, I direct two 
men to at once follow the non-commissioned officer and count their paces with an order 
for one of them to halt at 300 paces (240 metres), and for the other at 600 paces (480 
metres), and to front towards the intrenchment, and alternately to lie down, to kneel, 
and tostand up. I consider it very important to accustom the men’s eyes to these two 
distances as often as possible, in every variety of ground, and in every variety of light ; 
the first as a limit of effective individual fire against hostile skirmishers, the second as 
a limit for volleys and rapid firing against small masses of troops. Officers and non- 
commissioned offic ers must especially make themselves certain of judging these two dis- 


“7 An example of a different manner of acting under other circumstances is given 
in the explanation of Pe ae and combat mancuvres of one company against 
“ 

* another.” 
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tauces. I also decided in future when pacing a distance, to take long steps of 
one metre each in order to avuid the calculation required to reduce paces to metres. 
This can be easily practised on the rifle-ground by the detachments which are not 
shooting, as it can also be done on the march home. 

As soon as the man halted at 300 paces, I caused the divisions behind the breast- 
work to come up to the present, and | directed them to aim at his head when he 
kneeled down, and at about two feet above him when he /ay down. Division and 
group leaders had to correct the aiming. The same at 600 paces. 

Conduct of the Reconnoitring Patrol, and of the Enemy.—When the reconnoitring 
patrol had extended and was advancing by files and by rushes, I directed a pause to 
be made, and the men to look on. 

The four men of the enemy drew themselves back quickly, but took up again a 
position under cover at the farthest corner of the rifle-ground. . 

I saw how the non-commissioned officer very properly did not continue to advance 
by files against this concentrated position, which he could not approach by a flank 
movement, but caused a concentrated attack to be made by all at once, and thus 
completely drove back the patrol. I then also saw how, soon afterwards, he detached 
the creeping patrol to the right. 

The two men of the enemy at the other corner of the rifle-ground must also 
have retired, for I saw a patrol advance in like manner from the detached non- 
commissioned officer’s post. 

T caused now “ the assembly” to be sounded, and whilst the reconnoitring patrol 
and the enemy were approaching the intrenchment, I made some of the men pace 
distances from the intrenchment to 300 and 600 paces, but this time in the direction 
of the detached non-commissioned officer’s post, and then to aim on them from the 
intrenchment. 

As soon as all had assembled at the intrenchment, T gave the order to move 
towards the non-commissioned officer’s post. I then rode quickly thither and I made 
a sign that the men should remain halted; I caused them alsv here to judge distances 
till all were united. I now demanded from the cominander of the outpost the 
written report he had been ordered to furnish on what had taken place, and [ went 
rapidly through it with the non-vommissioned officers remarking on the form in 
which it had been prepared, and on its contents. The report of sergeant A ran us 
follows :— 

Afternoon, 5 o’clock. 

The outpost has taken position for the night, as shown on the accompanying 
sketch. A patrol of the enemy established itself on the rifle-ground, but was driven 
thence by non-commissioned officer C with eight men as far as the neighbourhood 
of village N, where the enemy’s outposts are placed. 

Sergeant A. 
Seconp Exercise. 

The — June, morning. Introduction to and Plan for the following Exercises.—It 
was my intention henceforward to combine outpost duty, with field manceuvres, 
and therefore to place two detachments according to determined suppositions in 
opposition to one another; to leave leaders a certain freedom in their arrangements, 
but myself to superintend the execution in every detail and to interfere always 
when anything happened in the disposition, or in the execution which did not 
appear of advantage for instruction, or that in itself was faulty. 

I proposed first of all to select ground which would offer to the defenders 
superior advantages, so as to be able thus to give to the assailant a double strength— 
two divisions against one. This would naturally lead the assuilant to muke his 
principal attack azainst the flanks, and it was therefore specially important for the 
leaders uf the troops to pay attention to the following points :— 

1. To appreciate correctly the strong and the weak points of the ground. 

2. Partly to divine beforehand the intentions and measures of the adversary, 
partly to obtain information of the same at the proper time by means of patrols or 
reconnaissance, 

3. On one hand to dispose the detachments in proper order for a fight, and on the 
other to secure an advantage by a rapid resolution at the decisive moment and at the 
decisive point, 

mM 2 
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son account of the weakness of .the detachments and as especially in an 
open country, | should apparently be able to observe every detail of the execution, 
I hoped that these exercises would promote the instruction of the company in the 
details of outpost duty and of combats, and at the same time enable both leaders 
and men to attain a higher degree of instructivn in the following matters :— 

For the leaders :—A quick coup d@il, prompt decision, clearness and precision 
in arrangements and orders. 

For the men :—The habit, under ail -circumstances, of complying carefully with 
the forms and‘regulations taught—but not however to carry aut any order only me- 
chanically, as when they are-standing in the ranks, but to act with an smdependent 
understanding of the object and general intention of the whole. 

The rules which.an individual. man must always observe when.fighting-are not so 
many :—To join correctly in the action of the group whether halting, moving, or 
firing is indeed for him everything. 

I should imagine that with-some attention to this absolutely necessary ‘detail, .it 
would not be impossible to train a man to a certain mechanical skilfulness. 

But the matter is different when it is necessary to arause his independent under- 
standing, which he is called upon to show as a skirmisher in every shot that he fires, 
by correct and thoughtful. aiming, by firing,the shet at-the right moment at the enemy 
when the latter can-either be easily hit (as when he momentarily exposes himself.or 
when a support moves up into line), or when his death is of greater importance 
(aiming at the chiefs, or at specially good marksmen of tiie enemy, or at the supports 
immediately preceding the decisive moment). 

It is almost impossible to always superintend these details, and consequently they 
can only be taught very imperfectly. Nevertheless it is these which constitute the 
superiority of the men’s instruction when opposed to the enemy, under the supposi- 
tion of an ctherwise ejual discipline and bravery in che troops. 

All, therefore, must be done that is possible in order to promote the inéelligent tn- 
dependence of the.individual-soldier ; and-on field service this is only.attained-when 
special care and attention are devoted to:it. Repeated exercises only can. accustom 
the soldier to this, in-such a way.that at last it becomes to him something easy and 
to be understvod of itself. 

For the subordinate leaders the task is on the other hand complicated, -because they 
must assist in the instruction of the men, at the same time that they practise and 
instruct themselves— they must themselves join in generally in what takes place, 
and must dead and cortrol:their detachments. 

To succeed in this they will find it of assistance to.adhere mechanically to simple 
rules in leading—so that they need.never ask themselves “how” they are to act, nor 
receive instructions upon the manner of acting—but the order being, as it .were,. all 
ready in their head, as soon as “‘ what” is to be done is ordered, a glance ut the 
ground is enough to enable them to give: the. necessary commands with precision. 
Consequently here also the observance of defined and previously practised rules, 
and constant exercise in the same, until a mechanical skilfulness has been acquired, 
form the basis.for-every.furti:er instruction of the leader: this is. the means for 
arriving at the end, but this is not the end itself. The end is: to place the leader, 
whilst making him lightly feel the imperiousness.of rules, in a position to keep the 
leading of his men-well under. control, and to ensure. the prompt execution of the 
necessary decisions. 

In accordance herewith, I drew out my plan for the following manceuvres :— 

I required three exercises in order to practise each division one after the other as 
outposts and in defensive combats. I required at least two exercises in detail, even 
if I reckoned that the division of- skirmishers .had already in the preparatory 
exercises, gone throu..h what was most necessary in outpost duty. For.the other 
two divisions, after acting as outposts the exercises would then have to be turned 
into manceuvres.for teaching detached. men how. to behave when marching to the 
Sront andin attacking a position. 

Tnstruction in retreat and pursuit naturally formed part of these manceuvres, and for 
this it was only necessary to arrange the exercise, so that the attack had a chance of 
8 ‘eceeding one time and not the next. In order, according to circumstances to be 
able myself to control tl course of evnts, it was necessary to give to each detach- 
meut a flag which was only to be unfurled on my special order. For those first exer- 
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cises, an open ground well under view was advisable, partly so as to be better -able- 
to see all details. partly to facilitate the strict observance of prescribed rules. Then» 
it was absolutely necessary to carry out an exercise of patrols in broken and in closed 
ground, in order to explain the conduct to be followed under suchxireumstances— 
and at the same time to prepare for an exercise of outpost’ and of combat on similar~ 
ground. 

If I at the same time combined with these latter, a fight in a defile, I economised a 
day which I should have had to give separately to this exercise, and I could then 
arrange with another company for an exercise of outpost and fighting mncuvres. 
which would have to be given in the afternoon by the placing-of outposts by one 
side, and attack of the same by the other side. And after the fight, renewed placing. 
of outposts with patrols, and sending out of small reconnaissance patrols, one against 
the other until night time.. A large reconnaissance by night combined with a false 
alarm at another point could well conclude such an exercise. ; 

According to the time which then remained to me, I miyht either practise the 
debouching and retreat through a defile under fire of the enemy-and a deployment 
for fighting on the further side of it, or I might in order to test how far my com- 
pany was trained to act quickly in case of surprise, arrange an-exercise which would 
lead to an unexpected rencontre. if the subordinate leaders and men could stand 
this test, then: indeed -their training ‘might: be considered to have had a successful 
result, 

Ezercise in Outpost Duty with a Fight. 


Orders for the 1st Division.—(See fig. 6.) 


The division is sent forward from a(supposed) support at Mengenich, at half-past 
7. towards the neighbouring wood, as the left flank outpost, resting on the farm of 
Niissenberg. The right wing outpost (supposed) is at Bocklemiind. Five cartridges, 
forage caps, and knapsacks. The position is taken up at 8 o’clock. There is a 
bugler and flag with the detachment. 


Order for the 2nd division, and the division of Skirmishers.—Lieut. N in command. 


They are to attack and drive back the left wing of the enemy’s outposts. which are 
between Niissenberg and Bocklemiind. They are to march off at quarter to eight 
from Bickendorf, where the outposts-of their side (sujyposed) are placed. Five 
cartridges, belinets, and knapsacks.. Bugler.with flag. At half-past seven [ was at 
Lickendorf, where | found both divisions already posted under cover behind a farm. 
1 heard the following instructions given :— 

Disposition for the 2nd and for the Skirmishing divisions.—The 2nd division, with 1 
non-commissioned officer and 12 men of the division of skirmishers, forming the ad- 
vanced guard, is to proceed to the attack on the direct road towards Niissenberg. The 
remainder of the division of skirmishers, under sergeant A, on the road towards thie 
wood, in order there to occupy the enemy, and to prevent. his. sending support to 
Niissenberg. 

The enemy’s patrols are to be driven quickly back and rapidly followed up. I 
approved of these instructions, and rode over towards the wood. 

Lisposition for the 1st division Here the head which had just: arrived at the 
boundary ot the wood (at a), had halted, and was being instructed to preceed further 
to the front as a patrol towards Bickendorf, but not to go beyond the mill: At the 
same time a second patrol was sent forward by Niissenberg towards Ossendorf. 

A non-commigsioned officer, with six men, was then told off as a detached non- 
commissioned officer’s post, and sent towards Niissenberg, with the caution that the 
enemy was probably } osted at Bickendorf and Ossendorf. ‘Lhe rest remained as an 
outpost in the wood, and owing to the favourable conditions of the ground near the 
boundary, with only one sentry, posted over the arms near the salient angle. 

The men were at once shown the distances of 240 and 480 metres on the ground 
(which was quite open, only covered on both sides of the road with tolerably high 
standiny corn), the distance of the nearest boundary of Niissenberg was judged at 
240-metres. 
he men had been already told that the support was at Mengenich,.and the ovit- 
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post of the right wing at Bocklemiind (supposed). It was not therefore necessary 
to give anv further instruction to the sentries. They possessed a knowledge of the 
three principa! questions, and they also knew the names of the villages. 

I rode over towards Niissenberg, where the ground immediately behind the farm 
is open, but in the direction of the road towards Ossendorf it rises gradually for 150 
paces, and thus hinders the further view. 

This had induced the non-commissioned officer to push forward his double sentries on 
to the height nearthe road to Longerich. He himself, with the remaining four men, by 
permission of the cwner of the farm, who also allowed the paths in the garden to be 
used, stood behind the hedge of Niissenberg, whence indeed he could not, on account 
of the corn, see very far on the road towards Ossendorf, but was there covered 
by the patrol sent to the front. His field of fire from the hedge extended only about 
150 paces. 

Attack and Defence of Niissenberg.—A hurried report now came from the patrol : 
“ A detachment of the enemy of 14 divisions is coming from the direction of 
“ Ossendorf; two sections are on the march on the road from Bickendorf towards 
Pe the wood.” 

At the same time I also saw how the other patrol sent a report to the wood. 

The non-commissioned officer commanded the patrol to withdraw from before the 
enemy on to his right flank. Soon afterwards there was a shot fired—then another— 
a sign that the enemy was advancing. 

The patrol ran tothe rear, skirting the corn, two men remained still standing at a 
corner, in order to look about them, and to fire again. Several shots were now fired 
by the enemy—lI saw, as [ rode somewhat forward, that the head of five men hai 
taken position facing the patrol, and was being reinforced by the advanved guard. I 
saw how in the hurry they were aiming badly, I made them stop at once, and asked 
one of the skirmishers how he had aimed ? He answered me tolerably correctly, and 
this sufficed to cause the other skirmishers to pay more attention to their shooting. 
‘they had understood what I wished. 

I caused now a further advance to be made. The skirmishers of the advanced 
guard ran forward about fifty paces as far as the corner of the cornfield, and knelt 
down as soon as they became aware that the hedge of Niissenburg was occupied. The 
patrol had withdrawn before them on the right side of the hedge; a man was 
at once sent towards the wood to make a report (rerbally, because time failed 
for a written report). I then heard how they shouted back from the line of skir- 
mishers: ‘“‘ The boundary of Niissenburg is occupied by a section of the enemy.” 
Lieut. N advanced, and then gave an order to the leader of the supports to move 
under cover of the high ground towards the Longerich road, and to attack on that 
side ! 

The division at once sent a few files as skirmishers in advance, and followed in file. 

I saw the double post on the height looking round frequently in an undecided 
manner, and then suddenly run behind the hedge. This did not at all meet my 
approval. The sentries should at all events have first fired and made a report. 

[ caused halt to be sounded, and sent the sentries, unobserved, again to their post, 
telling them at the same time that they ought not to leave such a favourable position 
unnecessarily, but should detain the enemy as long as possible ; their retreat was in 
no way enlangered. I then ordered the w!vance to be sounded. It happened in 
fact that two shots fired quickly, one after the other, by this post brought the whole 
division to a standstill because they could not see in what strength the height was occu- 
pied. The closed part of the division threw itself at once on the ground, the most 
advanced tiles were reinforced, and took position to open fire. The most advanced non- 
commissioned officer had in the meantime looked well around him, and now shouted 





' Tt is very important that everything observed of the enemy should be shouted 
back from the line of skirmishers. ‘he files on the flanks must be specially warned 
for this duty, and it is even advisable to pass a shout to the rear if the leader 
himself is in the line of skirmishers and apparently sees everything. Generally in 
peace time, the leader fully exposed, goes in the line of skirmishers in order himself 
to see everything, and doesgiot cause repor's to be made to him. 
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back: “ There is only one file of the enemy,’ and then gave the order, “To the 
“uttack—double march.” The double post, after having fired once more ran to 
the rear, and, quite correctly, proceeded to the left flank of its detachment.! 

The non-commissioned oflicer, with his group of skirmishers, followed rapidly over 
the height, where he was immediately received at 150 paces distance with rapid firing 
from the hedge. I ordered him to yo under cover behind the height. 

I now also heard firing at the wood. I saw how a section was moving thence at 
the double as a support towards Niissenberg. During the movement the section 
was fired upon from the road leading to Bickendorf. In the meantime, Lieut. N. 
had himself advanced into the line of skirmisbers, in order to assure himself of the 
strength of the enemy’s position. 

He saw with a glance, that at the moment, the troops in occupation were weak, but 
that a reinforcement was approaching. He called out quickly to his support, 
** Double march”’—and when it came somewhat nearer he also shouted to the line of, 
skirmishers: “To the attack—double march.” The Hurrah! caused also both 
sections of the division of skirmishers which were on the road to Ossendorf to 
attack at the same time, and the hedge had to be hurriedly abandoned. ‘The sup- 
porting section arrived too late, and was only able quickly to take position behind 
the farm, so as to cover the retreat of the others. Would it not have perhaps been 
possible on service by a quicker advance of this support to have at once driven back 
the enemy who was twice the strength ? 

Lieut. N., who wished to continue the attack as far as the further boundary of 
Niissenberg, and would thus to a certain extent have passed beyond the enemy’s 
support—which on active service as the latter did not seize the offensive would pro- 
bably have succeeded—received from me tlie order to halt, and to drive back the 
enemy by turning him. I wished at the same time to test how the men would get 
inte their places, after naturally being somewhat confused together, by an attack in 
a restricted space. 

The order to halt was at once attended to—but a tolerably confused mass then 
remained without sufficient cover exposed to fire, and the leader appeared em- 
barrassed as to how he should remedy this order. L now therefore caused halt 
to be sounded and the more so, as I, at the same time, heard an “ Hurrah” opposite 
to the wood. 

{1 now rode first of all to the wood where the boundary was still occupied by two 
sections in very good position ; against these the two sections of the division of skir- 
mishers, after having, to begin with, kept up a slow musketry fire at. 200 paces, 
under cover of the 2orn, were now on the point of making an assault. J decided 
that the attack was repulsed, and I caused the leaders to come to Niissenberg, in 
order to examine the situation of affairs on that side. 

Continuation of the Attack in Dispersed Order of Fighting.—Here the attack and 
defence were opposite to one another, at from 50 to 60 paves distance ; the defender, 
on account of his smalier number, was better under cover than the assailant, who did 
not find space to direct on the former an overpowering fire, because he was for the 
greater part crowded up in a heap, a state of affairs which must happen in every village 
fight if, after the boundary has been stormed, the defender still holds firmly to the 
farms in the interior.? 

! It may here be brought to mind that many mistakes will be made by double 
sentries when opposed to the enemy, and therefore special attention must be paid to 
this matter. 

In order to impress their duty on the sentries, it might perhaps be recommended, 
that they be directed to act exactly as a detached file of a skirmishing group, and in 
order that they may beforehand be trained to act intuitively in this matter it would 
be well to designate such a file, a double sentry, and this at the same time would 
simplify their instruction. 

2 The occurrence of such a state of things in peace-time is, asa rule, avvidel; but 
it is a necessary and valuable preparation for war, less for the sake of the men (who 
will forget such an exercise) than for that of the officers and non-commissioned 
otlicers, who should previously have thoroughly learnt, how at once toact correctly at 
such a moment. In suchcases it becomes evident, how important it is when impart- 
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I first of all showed what the assailant should always do in such a case, in order to 
continue his attack in an orderly manner and to avoid unnecessary losses, namely: — to 
cause the disordered mass of men quickly to take corer, whilst the extended skir- 
mishers should continue their fire, making use of every available shelter. 

In such a moment the leader can seldom give the order for this purpose to the 
whole of his men. It is therefore necessary that each non-commissioned officer, anil 
each man, should know befvrehand once for all that when they are halted immediately 
after an attack, on account of the appearance of the enemy’s support, the skirmishers 
must of themselves make use of the most available cover to open fire, whilst all 
those who are crowded together into a heap, must imme iately, without retreating 
(which would be a great mistake at such a moment) throw themselves, at a sign 
from their leader, either behind or into the nearest farm and defend it. 

Even if the mass of men in so doing be divided into two parts, by perhaps 
one leader signing to this farm, and another to that, this would cause less harm 
than to remain irresolutely standing in athick «rowd under fire of the enemy. The 
second thing to do, is for the leader of the detachment to designate a subordinate 
commander to reinforce the skirmishers with a certain number of men, either to 
the front, or (according to an order given) to turn the enemy’s flank. 

Since this reinforcing must be carried out as soon as possible, it is of no 
importance that the subordinate leader should select his own men for this purpose, 
but it is important that he should collect as quickly as possible under his orders as 
many men as directed, and proceed with them. The remainder must then be got into 
order quickly by the otheravailuble subordinate leaders, or be told off afresh, acvord- 
ing to circumstances, so as to be able to be employed if required, in proper order. 

In this special case the dwel'ing-house offered an opportunity of quickly throwing 
the mass of men behind it ; this consisted partly of the division of skirmishers and 
partly of the second division. Theskirmishers on the left and on the right belonged 
equally to both divisions. 

I first of all reviewed the position of the skirmishers, and where a man could have 
better placed himself, I drew his attention to it, and made him take up a better posi- 
tion.! I then ordered the senior non-commissioned officer who was with the crowd 
of men, to take the further measures necessary to get the men in order, whilst the 
officer was only to give him very short orders. 

The latter then ordered—* To the house ; double march!” whereupon the whole 
mass of men moved to the house, the non-commissioned officers in front ; and this is 
very important, so that the men may have them before their eyes, and be able more 
quickly to understand their further orders. 

The officer then ordered the senior non-commissioned officer (or any non-commis- 
sioned officer of the right wing), “‘ Extend two sections, to envelop the left flank of 
* the enemy.” 

The non-commissioned officer had now for his part to tell off quickly the nearest 
10 men on that wing—“ Right wing section, prolong the line to the riglit—extend!” 
Then again to the next 10—‘“‘Second section, reinforce the skirmishers to the right — 
“extend!” 

With the latter section he himself advanced, but he might as well have advanced 
at once with the first section, and have given another non-commissioned officer vom- 
mand of the next section, so that the execution of the movement might be hastened. 





ing instruction, to keep steadily in view that the complete influence of officers, and 
non-commissioned officers, in leading a fight should be secured to them, and that they 
should be practised in exercising the same correctly. The view, that it is only 
necessary to train the men, how to act independently in such cases, must with a 
system of short service be declared a mistake; for there is not sufficient time 
in which this can be taught them, and the only result is that they become accus- 
tomed to act in a fight according to their own judgment, because in training they 
jiave been blamed if they do not of themselves at once act correctly. In this manner 
they are systematically withdrawn from the control of their leaders. 

This requirement, that the skirmishers when they reach a position should at once, 
of their own accord, make use in firing of available cover, must be impressed upon 
every man, and the time agailable for training will be sufficient for this purpose, if 
proper use be made of it. 
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There were now only left of the mass of men about two sections, which were at 
once formed in two ranks by the other non-commissioned officers, and divided into 
two sections; they thus remained ready as an available support. 

Retreat towards the Wood.—After this had been carried out, I directed the 
defender to put himself in retreat on the wood, and gave the signal “ Advance.” 

The retreat towards the wood had, under the circumstances of the enemy threat- 
ening to turn the left wing, to be carried out at the double by both sections at the 
same time. Only a file, on that wing which was posted in a particularly advantageous 
manner received the order to remain halted for a moment longer. Then the order 
was given to all—“ Right about turn—double march.” 

About 150 paces were thus passed over at the double, in an oblique direction 
towards the boundary of the wood. The right wing section here came under fire 
from the Bickendorf road, whereupon the leader ordered —“ The section of the right 
‘* wing—front and lie down ; the section of the left wing, retire slowly and occupy the‘ 
“boundary of the wood facing Niissenberg.” 

The skirmishers of this latter section had, as had been previously practised at drill, 
to retire by ranks, alternately halting to fire, and then retreating further. Some files 
from the two sections which were in the wood were rapidly detached to the boundary, 
tu receive those retiring, and they thus extended beyond the wing. 

Attack of the Wood.—| at first »-revented all immediate pursuit by the skirmishers 
beyond the boundary of Niissenberg, because an advance beyond a position abandoned 
hy the enemy should never be made without order. It is only in the exceptional 
case when one is certain that the enemy has no further support that an advance may 
immediately be made against the new position; but also in this case a divided 
advance is an evil, and the leader must then order a general advance for the whole. 

On the other hand, it is a disadvantage in allowing an enemy who has withdrawn 
to a second position time to get again in order, and perhaps to call up a support. 

I therefore requested the officer to make quickly his arrangements for continuing 
the attack. As here apparently the assault against the occupied corner of the wood 
was not advantageous, he at once ordered both sections of the right wing to advance 
against the north-west angle of the wood, to envelop the enemy’s left wing. 

This was carried out by groups doubling half right forward. 

As the enemy directed his fire on this point, the officer gave the order to the skir- 
mishers in front--‘‘ Advance by groups 50 paces at a time.” 

The enemy, who now saw himself threatened by six small sections in front and on 
his flanks, whilst two sections remainedformed up in Niissenberg, began to make his 
preparations for a further retreat. He was seen to detach rapidly a section at the 
double, from the interior of the thick part of the wood, as a reinforcement to his lett 
flank, and he took another section along the other boundary of the wood directly to 
Mengenich (this movement, however, could not be clearly seen from Niissenberg). 

The officer now commanded—‘“ To the attack; double march!” And as his 
skirmishers began to execute the order, the other two sections on the Bickendorf road 
made the attack at the same time with them against the point of the wood, and thus, 
with reference to the situation of affairs, opportunely joined in the fight. 

The support with closed ranks followed likewise at the double without further 
order, as should always happen in such a case. 

The enemy’s skirmishers quickly evacuated the position along the boundary on the 
side towards Mengenich, because the thick underwood would have made a retreat 
through the wood difficult. 

The officer, as soon as he reached the boundary, gave at once the order: ‘ Halt!” 
and “ Fire on the retreating enemy!” ‘Then to the leader of the two left wing sec- 
tions, which until then had taken but small part in the fight, ‘ Follow the enemy 
“ with both sections of the division of skirmishers as far as Mengenich”-—“ The other 
“two sections to form support.” 

Sergeant A made the pursuing sections advance in extended order along the boun- 
dary, but detached two files to the right into the underwood, in order to keep up the 
communication with the two right wing sectiuns. 

This indeed did not succeed, owing to the thickness of the underwood; but it 
must be allowed that on active service only a few men at most of the enemy might 
have remained behind in the thick underwood, so that a complete examination of 
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the wood by a continuous line of skirmishers was not absolutely required, in fact, 
it appeared unadvisuble, since in such a case the leading of the skirmishers would no 
longer have been under control. 

I now rode qui-kly over tu the enemy, who had already nearly reached the further 
boundary towards Mengenich. 

I called out to the leader: “ Unfurl the flag. You have received from Mengenich 
‘a company as reinforcement.” 

The leader at once made the skirmishers halt and take position in the wood, but 
he immediately decided to take the offensive, the more so as his position offered no 
advantage for defence. He detached forthwith another section of his support as a 
reinforcement to the left wing, so as to ensure the safety of the left wing at the 
moment of meeting the enemy, and then made the skirmishers advance along the 
boundary with the unfurled tlag behind them. 

The unfurling ofthe flag had been quickly seen by the skirmishers who were in 
pursuit, and a man was at once sent to the officer to report it. 

The latter, of a resolute character, wished immediately to advance at the double 
with his support in close order, either to fire volleys or to the attack. 

I caused ** Halt” to be sounded, in order to examine the position of affairs.. The 
officer had undoubtedly by his precipitation placed himself in a critical position, for 
in the thick underwood, attack or defence offered now small chance of success against 
a superior enemy. 

This would have been avoided if, after taking the boundary, he had caused the 
enemy to be followed only to the right and left, that is to say, along the southern 
and northern boundary, bya section on each side, with the order to advance as far us 
possible to the corner of the wood opposite Mengenich, and there to take position. 
Had this succeeded, the officer might then without risk have followed with his de- 
tachment, and afterwards according to circumstances, have taken a further decision.! 

It is not advisable to penetrate with a weak detachment, on to ground which does 
not allow of the neighbourhood being seen, without sending forward reconnoitring 
detachments. 

1 now ordered the officer to retire to Bickendorf. He at once came to the proper 
decision to move by Niissenberg, directed his support there at once, gave the 
order to the skirmishers to foliow, and sent the same order rapidly to the right wing. 

Seeing that everything was carried out in an orderly manner, 1 ended now the 
exercise. 

THIRD EXERCISE. 
Orders for the Second Division. 


The — June, morning (see fig. 7).—At eight o’clock the second division, under 
sergeant A, was posted as outpost on Arnold’s height, which was to be placed in a stute 
of defence; he fronted the town, and had pushed forward a non-commissioned 
otficer’s post as far as the small wood lying in front, which was to patrol towards 
Alteburg and the high road. 

Five cartridges, forage caps, knapsacks ; a bugler with a flag. 





1 It may, indeed, appear questionable whether it would not always be advisable, 
after having penetrated into a wood, to act in the same way as the officer did on this 
occasion, that is to say, to follow the pursuing skirmishers at once with the assembled 
support. 

‘The regulation certainly prescribes an advance as far as the further boundary, and 
with reason, for if the enemy be pursued too weakly he will again take position in 
the wood, and it will then be difficult to drive him out. 

The situation in this case, however, is peculiar. ‘The officer has to attack the left 
flank of an outpost position, but must be convinced, if he presses forward heedlessly 
with his weak detachment, that he will come in contact with the enemy’s reinforce- 
ments. He should, therefore, after carrying out successfully his mission, not blindly 
go beyond that mission, but must first convince himself by skirmishers who follow 
the enemy whether hostile supports are in the neighbourhood or not. On this account 
it appears especially necessary, in order to prevent misunderstanding, that a new 
rule should be made regarding pursuit through a wood. 
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Orders for the First Division and the Skirmishing Division. 


Tn order to protect the placing of the outposts near the high road and at Alteburg 
in close presence of the enemy, Lieut. N. received the order to advance at eight o’clock, 
partly by the high road, partly by Alteburg towards the wood and Arnold’s height, 
and to drive back any weak detachments he might meet as far as possible over the 
same, so as to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 

In case of retreat he was to retire on the supposed line of outposts, which the two 
divisions were to occupy immediately. 

Object.—Object of the exercise :—Besides a practice in outpost and patrol duty, 
an enveloping attack is to be undertaken against the wood which succeeds, and 
afterwards a front attack against the height which ie repulsed. 

Retreat and occupation of an outpost position in rear, under the protection of a : 
small detachment. ‘Then afterwards, according to the time that may be available, 
patrols acting one against the other. 

Inconvenient Occurrence.-—My only officer had fallen sick, a stranger was attached 
to the company, and I did not know how far he was acquainted with what I required 
from my leaders and with my manner of ating, especially as regards instruction in 
details. 

In the morning I myself was on duty, but I hoped soo:: after eight o’clock to arrive 
on the ground. As I afterwards learnt, sergeant A had nimself placed the outpost 
immediately on the edge of the height with a sentry over the arms who could 
overlook the ground as far as the wood, and see still further in certain parts. In 
order to bring the slope better under fire, two shelter trenches were dug; the distances 
of 240 and 480 metres were marked. Non-commissioned officer B, with 10 men, was 
sent forward into the wood, and at a, near the further boundary, he placed a 
sentry over the arms who could overlook the ground on both sides towards the high 
road and towards Alteburg. A patrol had been sent forward towards Alteburg 
with the order not to proceed beyond the nearest crossway to the high road, and 
then to return by the high road. As it met the enemy before arriving there, it had 
retired directly on the wood again at g, and being placed in a position under cover 
on the boundary, it protected the right flank of the patrol post. 

Example of a Faulty Manner of Commanding, caused by the Leader's want of 
Practice in giving precise orders to his Subordinate Leaders.—I had followed the 
road to Alteburg, because I believed that Lieut. N with the principal detachment 
would have advanced along it, as he could advantageously do under cover. Just 
then I heard firing in the distance near the high road. Soon I saw Lieut N 
standing up amongst his skirmishers, who were lying down in the ditch of the high 
road, and were keeping up a fire at about 260 metres against the detachment of 
non-commissioned officer B. His support stood scarcely 80 paces behind him, 
exposed on the high road in column of sections. As I afterwards noticed, this 
happened because the officer acted on the principle that nothing was to take place 
without his direct order. Thus he had shouted back to the support, “ Halt,” and 
the leader of the support had not dared,.on his own account, to give the order: 
“ Kneel down.” 

At Alteburg a non-commissioned officer was posted with a section as left lateral 
detachment, who had received only the instruction to advance on Alteburg, and to 
act according to circumstances. He considered his detachment too weak to advance 
further by itself until the wood had been carried by Lieut. N. 

I then saw Lieut. N run to the rear, to order the support to double to the 
attack. The skirmishers began to double as the support came up to them, but as 
on the right and left of the road leading to the wood the ground was cultivated, they 
had all to push forward on the road together, and the support, with its leader in 
front, became more and more a disordered mass, of which the rear fractions remained 
behind, because with them there was no non-commissioned officer. 

I no longer recognised my own men: what I had with so much trouble insisted on 
up to the present time appeared literally forgotten and lost, and only because they 
were led in a different manner from usual. I quickly reaclied the wood, whence a 
most effective fire was kept up on the attacking divisions, 
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In order to economise cartridges I made them go through the motions of firing 
only, and as fortunately the bugler with the flag was with the detachment, I sent 
him suddenly out of the wood with the flag unfurled against the assailant. 

Lieut. N at once ordered “ Halt” and “ Rapid firing.” 

lordered him to retire with the detachment. He now made them rig’ t about 
turn and double ; but it having at once struck him that he ought to cover himself 
by skirmishers he called out, “The rear section—front,” an order which was only par- 
tially followed, because some of the men believed the last section was referred to. 

As he was now hastening to make the men front properly, he failed to observe 
that those who had already fronted were standing with shouldered arms waiting 
for an order as to what they should do. 

Thus the men had no longer a mutual understanding with their officer, because 
from the first he had always drectly commanded them as a body in close order, and 
had not allowed the non-commis-ioned officers of the skirmishers any latitude for 
independent action. By this means even intelligent non-commissioned officers had 
been brought to quite a passive line of action and did nothing to re-establish order. 

For a zealous company commander there is-‘nothing ‘whieh can so easily put him 
out as when he sees how an otherwise intelligent leader, who is equally full of zeal, 
and with the best wili in the world, so actsas to compromise the instruction and in- 
telligence of his subordinates. 

I was on the point of intervening severely, but quickly thought better of it, as by 
so doing I should not have improved matters. The officer as ar excuse would have 
thrown all the blame on the want of understanding of the non-commissioned 
officers and men, as being incapable of acting without-orders or of understanding the 
orders they received.' 

I therefore confined myself to giving the officer an order to form a rear-guard, and 
to retire along the high road, as far as behind the nearest: houses. 

As the officer wished again to command the men directly whut to do, I told him to 
entrust the same to a non-c: mmissioned officer, who would of himself carry out what 
was necessary. ‘The officer then quite understood what I meant ; the non-commis- 
sioned officer ordered his section to take position on the road as a rear guard, and 
this order the men at once executed with intelligence,.because they now understood 
what was required of them. 

The detachment which was continuing its retreat was not yet re-formed in order, 
and, as it is difficult to reorganise sections which have turned to the rear during 
the march, I directed the cflicer only to retake the proper formation when under 
cover. It is, indeed, well to exercise the men in finding, at any moment, their 
correct place, but in practice it is still more important to accustom them to join on, 
temporarily, to the nearest section. either during or after a fight, so as not to lose 
time in seeking for their correct place, and thereby disturb the order of the other 
men. 

Critical Remarks and Fresh Orders.—On thie march, I asked the officer why he 
had attacked in close order? ‘‘ He had wished to drive back the small detachment of 
“the enemy as quickly as possible.” ‘‘ But without sufficiently knowing whether there 
“ was a support behind it or not!’’ Supposing even that a similar attack could 
succeed on active service,—in peace time, when it is necessary to practise oneself in 
leading one’s detachment, with the smallest loss, to a successful result, and when one 
has to accustom the men to an opportune use of their arms---such a manner of 


leaders, care must be taken not to blame them in a passionate manner before their 
subordinates. One can always pre-suppose that they are well intentioned, and even 
if this should not be the case, or the leader should have the conceit of thinking he 
understands as well as his superior, more in the long run will be obtained by delibe- 
rate personal calmness, than by anger. The latter never leads to the desired result ; 
tle former at the least does so in most cases, and then thoroughly and not only 
outwardly. There are, however, cases when it is very difficult to maintain tivis 
calmness, and therefore an intelligent subordinate must not at once think his 
authority compromised if Something in an angry tone is said to him by any one. 
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‘Go now behind the .nearest farm; leave two sections there, with the order to 
“‘ move forward again towards the wood only when they see you advance with your 
“ detachment to:the attack from Alteburg, and you yourself proceed. as much under 
“cover as possible, towards Alteburg, in order to attack the weod from thence or from 
“Marienburg with yourskirmishers, advancing by rushes and enveloping the position.” 

I thus endeavoured, by means of detailed instructions, without entirely suppressing 
the officer’s initiative, to eause him to carry out his leading more in accordance wit! 
my intentions. He was intelligent enough to quickly put-himself right in this matter. 

The leader of his rear-guard, when the deployed .section reached the road in 
retreat—as the-enemy did not follow—had left behind a. head near the high road, 
and the remaining men he had: placed_in file in the ditch on the. other side of the 
road. Here, all that was required was that each man followed, in the best order he 
could, provided he moved quickly. The officer now directed the non-commissioned 
officer to remain in occupation of the nearest farm, for which purpose he would place * 
another section at his disposal, and only to proceed to the attack against the wood 
when ‘he saw the.officer himself about to attack from Alteburg. He then himself 
went quickly to his main bodv, which had-already reached the farm, directed a non- 
commissioned officer to remain behind with a-.section, under the command of the 
first-named non-commissioned officer, quickly placed in order. the rest. of his men, 
and then.went further back on the high road, in order.to turn to the right, and so to 
reach Alteburg as much as possible under cover. 

It was a great satisfaction to me to see how the officer who had just commanded 
so injudiciously understood now how to rapidly make currect and. intelligent arrange - 
ments—a proof how a. practical man very quickly takes a line which is in aecordance 
with common sense. 

I now left him to himself, and rode over towards the wood, where I had before re- 
marked that.acertain number of the men had-not intelligently taken advantage of cover. 

Critical Remarks on the conduct of the Non-commissioned Officer, and of. the men 
during the Defence—Non-commissioned oflicer B had already withdrawn his men 
as far as the sentry over the arms, but the patrol still lay on his right flank, 
in observation-of the .section at Alteburg. I caused the flag to be at once 
furled. 1. then asked if he had sent a report to sergeant A of the-enemy’s attack. 
He showed me a short-written report which he had just finished, and was about 
to send off. It.was generally sufficient, but he had neglected to forward, at once, 
to sergeant A the first news of the approach of the enemy. 

He had neglected, also, to make use of the time,before the attack, to prepare 
for the defenee. The bushes only partly.allowed the men to kneel behind them, 
so as to fire with the rifles up.to their-shoulders. 

I therefore caused the extension to be again made, so that the men-should place 
themzelves properly for firing, by choosing suitable bushes. In the use of this 
description of cover, they showed themselves unpractised. 

It is generally disadvantageous to lie down behind a bush, because the view would 
seldom then be open. As a rule, it is best to kneel down, and-to place the arm ona 
strong branch, although. the bush gives no cover against bullets. If time be available, 
it is well at the place where an attack is probable, to dig a rifle-pit for.each man, or 
to make a-small intrenchment quite close to a-bush, so as to cever the men as much 
as possible, as well from the eye of the enemy as from his bullet. 

On asking the men. the distance up to the high road, I ascertained that the 
non-commissioned officer had not called-their attention to.this point; the faulty 
conduct of the men in their defenee, was thus accounted for:—-Great stress must 
always be laid upon this, and it is a fatal thoughtlessness on the part of a leader, 
if he does not make use of the time.available to.prepare his men for an expected 
attack, so that they can at once commence with a steady and well-directed fire. 

Renewal of the Attack from the direction of Altebury.—In the meantime Lieu- 
tenant N, as.he approached Alteburg had advanced a section at the double, :s 
advanced guard, up to the section which was already posted there, and he himself 
went to the most advaneed sections. In this case his personal presence was there 
necessary, in order to be able to arrange directly his advance according to the nature 
of the ground. Nor did it matter that the support was now rather close behind 
him, as it had a position under cover; on the contrary, it is an advantage, as well 
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for the attack as for the defence, when the support, either in close or in open order, 
can be placed closed by. 

It is otherwise, however, on open ground, if the leader of the whole goes, during 
the preliminary operations of the fight, to the most advanced groups, and remains 
with them, as he thus causes the support to folluw too soon and too closely, and to 
suffer unnecessary losses, or else to extend without order as skirmishers. He must 
therefore choose a standpoint. whence he can observe the enemy, and be able, at 
the same time, to make himself understood by signs, by the leader of the support, as 
soon as it should join in the attack. 

From Alteburg the cultivated fields prevented a direct advance against the wood, 
the attack had, therefore, to be made from Marienburg. Only one section could be 
posted along the ridge of a field, so as to protect the flank march to Marienburg. 

Enveloping Attack (commenced at a distance, because of cultivated Fields).—Lieu- 
tenant N gave the first section the order to advance along the ridge, about 150 paces 
towards the wood, the men singly, one behind the other. 

The detachment near the high road now also went forward, with a group deployed 
in the ditch : the second section followed. in close order, at a proper distance. Non- 
commissioned officer B had now to consider how long he could withstand such an in- 
convenient and enveloping attack. As long as possible is the first answer for 
every reader. He ought only, not to allow himself to be cut off in an advanced 
position. Consequently, he must withdraw himself in time, at the last moment, with 
his detachment, from the enveloping manceuvre. 

The non-commissioned officer took at once the proper measures ; he told off 4men 
to detain the two sections on the road as long as possible, and intended with the 
other 3 men to march off to the right and reinforce the patrol. 

I here drew attention to two points :-— 

1. The 4 men ought to receive a formal order to withdraw slowly through the 
wood before a superior attack, and whilst doing so not to lose communication with 
the non-commissioned officer. 

2. The non-commissioned officer ought to disappear with the 3 men quite un- 
observed and take up a position on the further boundary also unobserved, so that 
the enemy might remain quite in the dark as to how many he had opposed to him. 

It was so carried out. The attack was now made in the fcllowing manner :— 

From the high road, the most advanced group of skirmishers ran forward by 
rushes alongside the road about 150 paces, and then again lay down to open fire ; 
the section in close order at the same time doubled in file along the ditch as far »s 
the corner of the road and there again lay down. The leader, who, on account of 
the good position taken up by the two files in the wood, could not see how strong the 
enemy was there, had good reasons for keeping back the further attack until the 








1 Attention cannot be drawn forcibly enough to the importance of the leader, in 
peace time, giving proper thought as to which would be the right place for him to 
occupy during a fight. Because, in peace time, it is so much easier to command, 
during a fight, from the front than from the rear, and because especially, a leader 
likes to ascertain for himself the position and strength of the enemy, one occasion- 
ally sees officers looking about at the enemy’s position in front of their own line of 
skirmishers when firing, so that they may see how to make their arrangements. 

In war it would also be much easier to command, if it were possible to find oneself 
immediately in front of the line of skirmishers, when practicable, mounted, so as at 
all times to be seen by everyone, and to be able to move rapidly to the support, so 
us to bring it at the right moment to the right place. 

But one should neither accustom oneself, nor one’s subordinates, to what is not 
possible in war. Subordinate leaders, who in peace time, have not been allowed 
the smallest independence when in the line of skirmishers, because they receive 
detailed orders for everything to be done, become in war too independent, and 
believe they are justified in being so, if they do not see their superior, and do not 
even know where he is stationed. When however, in peace time, the latter acts on 
the principle of always placing himself where he can dest direct the separate fractions 
of his detachment. and, af, the same time, maintain their cohesion, then also, in 
war, will his subordinates pay attention to the general action of the whole, und not 
wrongly seek to act independently. 
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turning movement from Marienburg compelled the enemy to retreat of his own 
accord. 

The two files which already had the intention of retiring now remained halted. 

In the meantime from Marienburg, whence the advance could only be made along 
one road, the advance guard had moved alongside the road extended in file. As 
soon as it came under fire of the wood, it ran forward about 50 paces more and 
again lay down; the non-commissioned officer commanded : “Slow firing.” 

The support followed at a tolerable distance but in close order. Asin such a case 
I consider an advance by half divisions in file on both sides of the road to be pre- 
ferable, I rode over there, after having, first of all, said to the defenders of the 
wood that they were to disappear shortly, unobserved if possible. 

Lieutenant N was again in the front with the first group. TI pointed out to him 
that he could superintend just as well if further to the rear, and then he could more 
easily dispose of his support. He himself had already felt this, as he had just 
wished to bring up a section as a reinforcement, and had been obliged to go back to 
give the order. He now called up to the front the foremost of the three sections of 
te support, which advanced at the double in file along both sides of the road and 
lay down on the right of the most advanced groups. The distance for firing was 
about 160 metres, therefore they only fired slowly, that is to say, they observed 
when the enemy, who was well under cover, exposed himself, and then at once fired. 
Both sections of the support had now to form themselves by groups in file on both 
sides of the road and to kneel down. 

Retreat of Non-commissioned Officer B and carrying of the Position —Non- 
commissioned officer B now gave the order to retire file by file. Although endeavours 
were made to carry this out without being observed, the movement could, never- 
theless, be perceived, and a non-commissioned officer cried out to Lieutenant N : 
“ The enemy is retiring.” Whereupon the latter ordered: “ To the attack—double 
“march.” The boundary was quickly carried, the support followed at the double. The 
attack was similarly carried out from the side of the high road at the same moment. 
The detachinent of non-commissioned officer B ran quickly to the rear, as a retreat 
file by file was now impracticable, but when they arrived amongst some tall trees, I 
called out to the non-commissioned officer “ Retire slowly,” because here the pre- 
viously practised manner of “slowly retiring” could be advantagsously employed— 
that is to say, the men could, after remaining standing singly for a moment behind 
a tree to fire, quickly run behind the next favourable tree and so on.! 

The four men of the left wing came here of their own accord in communication with 
the rest. Non-commissioned officer B commanded them to occupy quickly a ruined 
bakehouse outside the wood at X, which was favourably placed for defence of the 
‘road towards Arnold’s height, along which the retreat must be continued (as the fields 
on the right and left of it were cultivated) until the remainder of the men were 
able to retire further. 

As this road formed as it were, a long defile, and as at about 120 paces only from 
the wood cover was afforded by a slight elevation of the ground, to a retreating detach- 
ment, it was necessary as soon as the wood was vacated, to give up the slow method of 
retiring and to run quickly bebind the elevation, and tle four men, although their 
position behind the bakehouse was very favourable, were obliged to follow the others 
quickly. Non-commissioned officer B very properly gave the order as soon as he 
reached the road : ‘ Double march—up to behind the height.” 


in rapid movement. 

Where there is a wood which favours such a retreat (with tall trees and devoid of 
underwood), it should not be neglected to practise all the men in this special 
exercise in order to accustom them to this manner of retreating—and equally so of 
advancing in pursuit. 
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other groups and had pushed forward through the wood at the same level). Behind 
the right wing one section followed in clese order, behind the left, taree. Arrived 
at the boundary Lieutenant N caused the latter to wheel to the left in order to fire 
another volley at the retreating enemy, before he found shelter behind the elevation. 
I allowed this to be done, although against such a small detachment more cartridges 
were expended than were necessary. 

But, when Lieutenant N wished to make the four extended groups, which had 
assembled on the road, cuntinue the pursuit, I prevented it, as it appeared to mea 
more useful practice to cause the road to be considered as a regular defile. 

Preliminary Operations of the Attack against Arnold’s Height.—At first only 
two groups were to immediately follow the enemy, who had, of his own accord, 
continued his retreat towards Arnold’s height; these were to fire on him when 
possible and to endeavour to gain the high ground he had abandoned. 

With a view of not getting in disorder when running, each of these groups 
remained in file on one side of the road ready.to form line as soon as the ground 
permitted it. 

The lateral patrols, one right and the other left, were:then told off from the most 
intelligent men of the support, which, in the meantime, had formed up under cover ; 
these were to endeavour to advance along the ridges between the fields until they 
could ascertain whether further massed detachments were posted behind Arnold’s 
height. 

The support was only to advance to attack the height when it was known that 
there were no strong detachments ef the-enemy.there, and the attack was to be made 
by successive reinforcements of the skirmishers, and in advancing by rushes. 

After I had caused these arrangements to be made by Lieutenant N, I rode over 
towards the height. 

On the road I observed that sergeant A was causing a shelter trench to be 
occupied by a section. If in this case he had made the men advance by creeping 
to the position, nothing whatever would have been seen of them, and the assailant 
would have remained unaware of the strength of the detachment—an advantage of 
which a defender should never lose sight, as he thereby increases the chances of his 
success. I further saw how non-commissioned officer B, when he arrived at the 
height. wished to move diree'ly on the position, but by means of a sign made by 
sergeant A at the proper moment, he was induced to go round the height to 
unite there with the support. 

In this manner sergeant A had still three sections in close order.as support, and 
was in position if he used them properly in a favourable situation, to drive back a 
detachment of at least double his strength, as the approach.up to about 240 metres 
from the position could only be made along ove road; from thence, if it were 
possible for the assailant to deploy and to make use of sme small cover for his 
further advance, still he would not be able to gain the height itself except by an 
attack on quite open ground. 

When by some questions such as “ How would he reinforce his skirmishers ; when 
“would he make use of his last support?” I had convinced myself that he 
had as yet no clear idea as to how he-should make the utmost use of the advantages 
of his position, I drew his attention to the following :— 

1. To caution the leaders of groups that the enemy’s skirmishers should be 
allowed to approach quietly to within 300 paces without a shot being fired, in order 
then to surprise them before they could take. cover, by a sudden and effective fire by 
ranks. 

But as soon as the enemy had thrown himself down behind cover to fire, no further 
shot should be given against his sheltered skirmishers; this was the way to draw 
hm still nearer, and then to again surprise him by a sudden and well-aimed 
fire. Such a description of fire has a greater moral effect than a fire continued 
without interruption, and in the long run makes the assailant fear to again run 
forward from cover, because he is certain he will then be at once overwhelmed with 
bullets. Besides, the defender can, when not firing, keep himself so under cover 
that the assailant can do him little harm with his fire.! 


1 Detachments in close grder should never be allowed to come on to within 3 O 
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2. A group should be at once posted unobserved so that it can fire well down the 
road, and must receive the order to direct its fire on advancing reinforcements or 
supports at from about 320 metres, and against supports formed in close order at 
about 480 metres. 

3. The support should keep under cover, lying down close behind the skirmishers 
ready to be made use of at the proper moment. 

4. Against the right lateral patrol of the enemy (which had already gradually 
approached the gentle slopes of the hill by running forward from cover to cover), 
one file should be placed under shelter with order to fire on this patrol, but only at 
effective range. Against the other patrol it did not appear that any special measure 
of precaution was necessary. 

Accordingly, the group already posted was warned not to fire on the enemy’s 
skirmishers, before they began to attack the height in front when debouching from the 
read. The commander of the group was to order the commencement as well as the 
cessation of firing. 

A second group threw itself unobserved into the sheiter trench on the right 
wing, whence the road for about 410 metres, nearly its whole length, could be brought 
under effective fire. 

The support remained lying behind completely under cover, but was so close that 
in case of necessity it could, by simply rising up, join in the fire.! 

Commencement of the Attack and Conduct of the Defender.—The two most 
advanced groups of the assailant, as they were not fired upon, had, in the meantime, 
formed themselves in line right and left of the road, where they threw themselves 
down at first under slight cover, but as here they could neither themselves fire 
effectively nor be fired at, they went further forward against the height. 

At this moment shots were suddenly fired ; the moral effect of the same was seen 
even at an exercise at peace time, for the men at once threw themselves flat on the 
ground. The left flank group, at the command of its leader, then ran quickly behind 
2 small elevation to the left front. On the other hand, there remained nothing for 
the right group but to creep somewhat to the rear again into a small hollow which 
offered a trifling cover. 

Lieutenant N had followed with the support in close order 300 paces in rear, and 
had at the same time been fired upon by the second group ; he therefore at once 
caused his men to lie down, and then sent at the double two groups in file on the 
right and left of the road, to reinforce the left wing. He himself advanced with 
these groups, which during their movement were under continuously heavy fire. 
But as soon as they had thrown themselves down behind a slight cover on the left 
wing the fire of the defenders suddenly ceased, and scarcely anything was to be 
seen of them. 

In order to reach the defenders there were still nearly 300 paces to be traversed. 

The left lateral patrol reported that nothing of the enemy was to be seen behind 
the height. The right one had by rushes already ascended half the height following 
an easy slope, but was here suddenly fired upon and had to retire quickly. 

Lieutenant N recognised that an attack had little chance of success, but he wished 





paces; it is then that one feels so fully equal to them as to hope by a sudden close 
fire to destroy them (cavalry, for instance). 

On the other hand, skirmishers will be more imposed upon and more harm will be 
done them if on open ground they are allowed to come nearer and fire is opened 
upon them suddenly before they can find cover or throw themselves down. 

This is a good means in peace time of practising fire discipline and calmness ina fight. 

1 As previously explained there is for a defender no better means of repulsing a 
superior front attack than to keep the support close behind the line of skirmishers well 
under cover until the last attack, and then to make a sudden employment of it with 
volleys or rapid firing: but when a turning attack takes place at the same time the 
defender must certainly keep his support so far off that in case of necessity it can be 
employed to reinforce one of the wings, and that is the reason whya defender, when 
exposed to a turning attack, generally only employs his support in covering the 
retreat, and this is best done, as was the case with the French, by a short counter- 
attack which gives breathing time for a moment. 
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at least not to leave anything untried. He therefore signed to the support to 
advance at the double. The leader very intelligently caused it to form in file by 
half divisions, and thus to advance at the double on both sides of the road. 

Naturally it was all the time under fire, but as this firing forced the defender to 
show himself more, the latter received heavy fire from the skirmishers of the 
assailant. In the meantime the caution was passed to both wings of the line of 
skirmishers, “‘ Prepare for the attack.” 

As soon as the support had approached to 50 paces from its skirmishers, Lieutenant 
N cried out, “ Stand up—double march.” 

The defender, who in the meantime had so placed his support that it was only 
necessary for the men to rise to their knees to be able to fire, received this attack 
with rapid firing. The distance when under such a fire, and with the men burdened 
with their knapsacks, was still too considerable for the assailant to pass over without 
drawing breath, and the attack having thus of itself come to a standstill I had to 
declare that I considered it repulsed. The support, which at the order of its leader 
had just formed in line, was already out of breath, and certainly, less in consequence 
of the mechanical movement in running than from the excited state of the men 
whilst doing so, which especially in peace exercises leads to a very premature exhaus- 
tion of their strength. 

Lieutenant N ordered the support to throw itse!f immediately behind the position 
still occupied by the skirmishers, in order to cover the retreat. 

Then he cried out to the skirmishers, “ Retire slowly.” 

Retreat of the Assailant after the repulsed Attack.—I quite approved of this 
order; for, if the men, on the command “ Retire quickly,’ had together run to the 
road, they would have then been heaped together in a disordered mass, and the 
losses in action would have been much greater than if they had retired at once 
in open order, ranks firing alternately. 

The retreat on to the road should then have been carried out successively and with 
regularity, as the adversary, under existing circumstances, could not think of a pursuit. 

But the manner in which the order was carried out did not at all meet my 
approval. Itherefore caused “ Halt” to be sounded, and assembled all the leaders of 
groups in the centre, in order to instruct them how they should proceed in such a case. 

Instructions on the manner of executing the Retreat,—On account of the Defile im- 
mediately in rear, nothing could have been more dangerous than for every one to 
run at the same time towards it; it was therefore necessary, owing to the want of 
every description of cover within effective rifle range of the enemy, to endeavour to 
diminish the effects of his fire; in this view, those who during the retreat halted to 
fire, should kneel down quickly, or throw themselves on the ground, and, after firing 
a shot, should as quickly rise up and run back for 40—50 paces (behind the skir- 
mishers lying down nearest to them), and then again front towards the enemy, 
and throw themselves down quickly to load. They were then ready to fire again 
when the skirmishers in front of them in a similar way ran past them. Such a 
manner of acting in quite open ground when in the field presents no difficulty after 
some practice in its execution, especially if, as here was the case, detachments had 
been already posted on the wings, which by their fire kept down the fire of the enemy. 

In order, in future, to accustom the men to this, I decided that henceforth, 
at company drill, “ retiring slowly ’’ should be practised on the parade-ground in the 
manner above explained, unless it were otherwise specially ordered (by groups, for 
instance). It appeared to me very important that the movement of the skirmishers 
on the parade-grournd should conform as much as possible with the conduct they 
ought to follow in the open country. 

After having at once caused one group to go through the movement in question, I 
said again to Lieutenant N, that he was to effect his retreat through the defile, by 
successive groups at the double, so as to leesen the probable effects of the enemy’s 
fire, a proceeding which can naturally only be carried out with regularity if the 
enemy does not pursue. I then caused the exercise to be continued, commencing 
again from that time when the skirmishers received the order, “ Retire slowly.” 

Execution of the Retreat.—This was then carried out tolerably skilfully as far as 
the limit of the field, where Lieutenant N made them all front, and then gave the 
order, “ Retire by groups frm the right wing, at the double on to the road.” 
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Each group successively moved to the left, doubled along in rear of the skir- 
mishers, and wheeled to the left on to the road, and then continued for some 100 
paces still at the double; they then broke into quick time, until, in compliance with 
the instructicns given by Lieutenant N when they passed him, they again fronted under 
cover behind the small height. Lieutenant N remained at first with the division in 
support, and when all the groups of skirmishers had passed beyond him, he ordered 
the leader of the support to follow as rear- guard, also by groups, but to make the 
first groups take position behind the height in order to rally the others. 

He then went to the other division, which during that time had re-formed, and 
made it retire towards the road. I now caused the assembly to be sounded, and all 
the men to come near the wood. 

Since it was now too late to cause outposts to be placed by the retreating detach- 
ment, as I had at first intended, I only examined with the leaders of groups the 
conduct they would have to follow in such a case: a half division must have been ° 
left at the wood as a protection ; one division sent to Alteburg, in order to establish 
itself as an outpost on the boundary of Bayenthal; the other half division on the 
road as an outpost. The half division left behind would in like manner have retired 
on to the road, and have placed itself there as support for the outpost there posted. 

Conduct of a Creeping Patrol when advancing from Arnold’s Height, through the 
Wood.—I caused the patrol leaders to step to the front, and asked them the quea- 
tion:—How will a creeping patrol have to act which, after the wood has been aban- 
doned by the half division, is sent forward from Arnold’s Height towards the wood, 
in order to learn where the enemy had retired ? 

In what manner ought the three men to traverse the wood ? 

I received the answer, “In such a way as not to be seen, two in front and one 
“ behind the centre.”’ 

“Through the centre of the wood?” I asked. 

‘* No, one man should go along the boundary.” 

“ But if, in the meantime, a patrol of the enemy can approach the wood un- 
* observed on the other side, is there no danger of being cut off ?” 

“No, because the enemy’s patrol could just as easily be taken prisoner.” 

“That is right, but in such a small wood it is always more advisable not to go 
“ through the centre, but to send one man along one boundary, and two along the 
* other, so that they can see around them on both sides at the same time.” 

Even if in such a case they cannot constantly see one another, they will neverthe- 
less meet on the further boundary, and if it comes to the worst, can always warn 
one another by a signal shot. 

When the further boundary is reached, each must look well around him on 
his own side, after placing himself under cover, they must then meet together, 
moving also under cover, and communicate what they have seen, and arrange their 
further proceeding. 

Having determined to practise this, if possible, another day, I now marched off 
with the company by Marienburg and Alteburg, so as to exercise on this ground the 
division of sergeant A, which had taken but a small part in the day’s operations, and I 
caused it to advance by rushes against a supposed position, in taking advantage of 
the nature of the ground. 

I also caused serjeant A, under the supposition of his attack having succeeded, to 
practise a pursuit of the supposed enemy, in order to still more accustom the leaders 
of groups in deciding on prompt resolutions and orders, and the men in practising 
the same with calmness and order. 


FourtH Exercise. 
Exercise for Patrols. 


The — June, morning (see fig. 8).—I made use of this day, which was a working 
day, in order to carry out a special exercise in patrolling, with the available non- 
commissioned officers, lance-corporals, and men, who were to be trained for this 
duty. I marched with this small detachment from Diinnwald, into the wood near 
Hahn house, then along the road towards Schnelleweide, and made them pile arms 
at a. On the road, in order to prove the men’s knowledge of finding their way, I 
caused al] the small side roads to be observed and asked questions as to where they 
N 2 
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led. In the same way I asked the names of the places which came in sight, and 
when opportunity offered, I explained how one or another point of view might be 
reached without being observed. 

In this way I tried to accustom the men to acquire a military eye for country. 

My intention was to carry out at first the following special exercises :— 

1. To cause a creeping patrol to creep up to an enemy’s sentry or patrol. 

2. To make a creeping patrol creep past a sentry or halted patrol of the enemy. 

3. Conduct of a patrol posted in front of the line of sentries. 

4. Retreat of a creeping patrol before a patrol of the enemy. 

The clearings in the wood, the inequalities of the ground, and the change from 
large trees to more or less thick underwood combined together to present a favourable 
opportunity for practising all these things in a somewhat restricted space, so that 
the conduct of each individual man could be supervised. 

1. Approach to an Enemy’s Sentry by a Creeping Patrol.—I then caused the 
whole of the men, with the exception of two, to advance along the road towards 
Schnelleweide, sufficiently far as to be quite out of sight, and I remained behind 
with the two men, in order to post them on the road, as much under cover as 
possible. The steep slope offered an opportunity of placing them in such a way 
that, whilst having the wood at only 100 metres in front of them, they were still 
able to overlook the road,and the clearings to the right and left, and to place them- 
selves tolerably under cover in a small watercourse on the slope. I made them 
stand with ordered arms, but told them they might lie down as soon as they 
observed anything suspicious, and I instructed them to fire a shot as soon as a 
patrol of the enemy should approach sufficiently near the boundary of the wood as 
to be easily hit. They were to pay no attention to men who would look on as 
spectators. I then rode quickly after the detachment, and made them front towards 
Diinnwald, under cover near the road. 

I now said to three intelligent men :—I will suppose them to be sent as a creeping 
patrol from Schnelleweide in the direction of Hahn house. 

I then explained to them myself, how they should advance pretty close up to the 
point indicated, the first man on the right side of the road, so that he could see over 
the height there into the wood on the right ; the second man at the same height on 
the left side of the road; the connecting man about 50 metres behind, also to the 
right of the road, so that he also could overlook the wood on the right where the 
inequalities of the ground did not permit of seeing far, and could at the same time sce 
down the road. 

I called the attention of the men, who were collected together, to the fact that 
in ground difficult to overlook creeping patrols should, as a rule, take a road as line 
of direction, and that this road must always be kept in sight by at least one man, 
who, as far as possible, should not let himself be seen at a distance. 

I further pointed out that, on account of the increasing spareness of the wood, 
the man on the left side of the road would soon become visible from a distance; 
the patrol leader should, therefore, signal to him to go over to the right side, the 
more so as from thence it was possible to see just as far to the left. 

The patrol leader consequently whistled softly to the left man and signalled him 
to cross over. The man ran, stooping down, over the road to the patrol leader, who 
told him in a low tone to advance with caution along the road. He himself moved 
more to the right, but in such a way as to keep the other two in view. I now made 
the men who were looking on, advance somewhat more quickly along tl:e left side of 
the road, so that they could observe the conduct of the patrol. 

I allowed the latter to continue on its own account, although I well saw that it was 
not approaching the boundary of the wood with sufficient caution, for I perceived 
how the double sentries completely lay down, and removed their forage-caps care- 
fwly, a sign that they must have remarked something of the patrol. 

The latter indeed appeared to observe the sentries, but in spite of this, continued 
to advance towards the boundary, and certainly well stooping down. 

A shot was now fired from the post at about 100 metres against the patrol, which 
at once halted and threw itself down. 

I now assembled all the men near the patrol on the other side of the road, and 
also made the sentries approagh, so that they might all receive instruction. 
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I caused the patrol to go back to the point where it had first seen the sentries. I 
said :—In advancing against an enemy’s post, it is sufficient to advance so far as to be 
convinced of its presence. But if the patrol-leader thinks that by creeping still fur- 
ther forward, he can discover more of the eneny’s position, he signs to the other two 
men to halt, and creeps forward alone as much unobserved as possible. 

I now caused two >ther men to go to the post of the double sentries, with the order 
to fire as soon as they saw more of the advancing patrol than the head of aman. I 
then caused the patrol to be relieved, and directed that the instructions I had given 
should be followed. 

The man who was on the road was the first able to see the double post; he had 
therefore to at once whistle softly to the leader, who was on the right of him, and 
tell him in a low tone: “ A double sentry of the enemy.” 

He had prudently thrown himself down on the ground, in such a way that he 
could only see straight before him over the height. 

The patrol-leader now signalled to this man to remain behind, and as he could not 
see sufficiently far from the point where he was, he crept forward to near the 
boundary, until he could see the clearings not only to the front, but to the right and 
left, in such a way that he could also have observed any sentries which might have 
been placed on the further boundary. 

As no shot was fired at him, it was to be concluded that he had remained unseen 
whilst making his observation and in creeping forward. 

I also pointed out that it would be the duty of the other two men if in the mean- 
time any danger had threatened their leader to fire at once, so that he could imme- 
dietely have retired. 1 then ordered such a signal-shot to be fired, under the sup- 
position that a hostile patrol was approaching from the left. 

When the shot was fired the patrol-leader came back to the patrol as much under 
cover as possible, but quickly, and they told him in a low tone: “A patrol of the 
“enemy is coming from the left.” 

I now pointed out how the patrol was to act in order to disappear from before the 
supposed enemy’s patrol, and to withdraw on to the outpost. 

‘They would have to withdraw quickly towards the right into the wood, till they 
could no longer be seen, then to retire quickly for a certain distance, and afterwards 
to again cautiously approach the road, so as to observe if the patrol of the enemy 
were following, and then to retire alongside the road to the outpost, to make a report. 
It would be a mistake to remain too long in observation of an enemy’s patrol, be- 
cause then the report regarding it would arrive so much later at the outpost. I 
intended later on to practically carry out something similar. 

2. A Creeping Patrol passing in front of a Stationary Patrol of the Enemy.—The 
detached men again fell into the ranks. A new patrol was told off and sent back in 
the direction of Schnelleweide, with the order to front when out of sight, and there 
to await my instructions. As soon as they had started I told off three men to retire 
in the direction of Hahn house, and to advance thence again as a patrol, with 
instructions to place themselves as a standing patrol at the clearing, and to observe 
the road to Schnelleweide. 

I then rode off to the first patrol, and instructed it to advance as a creeping 
patrol, and to endeavour to creep as far forward as to obtain, if possible, a view 
towards Haln house. They were to know, however, that the road towards Schnelle- 
weide was under observation of the enemy. 

The patrol-leader understood what I wished, and moved at once in the direction 
towards the left near the point of the wood at b. He told the second man to remain 
on his right, so that by looking through the wood he could observe as far as the road. 
The third man was to follow a second one at a certain distance. 

The three men advanced quickly close to the boundary, for they supposed cor- 
rectly that there was no advantage in creeping in this part of the wood, which was 
very open and clear of underwood, where a creeping and slowly moving man could 
be seen just as far as one moving rapidly. 

I rode back to the detachment, and saw that in the meantime the standing patrol 
had so posted itself at @ that a man was lying down at the same spot where before 
the double sentry had stood, and that the other two men, on the contrary, were 
standing at the boundary on the other side of the road behind trees. 
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These latter were sufficiently attentive as to perceive the patrol of the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of 4, as it approached the boundary. They remained standing, 
and the patrol of the enemy also, which had certainly remarked the three men, 
took up a position under cover. 

But, after a pause, they ail three ran across the narrow clearing to the little wooa 
lying opposite. I quickly rode there, and made them return to their place, and told 
them, if they wished to endeavour further to carry out the mission entrusted to 
them, they must leave one man behind at the boundary on this side, in order at once 
to fire a shot in case the enemy’s patrol should endeavour to move on to their flank 
without being seen. 

The two men moving in advance must, however, proceed as quickly as possible 
through the wood, and should they see themselves actually cut off on one side, they 
would have to withdraw quickly towards the opposite side. In case they heard a 
signal-shot fired, they must abandon any further attempt to carry out their mission. 

They proceeded in accordance with these instructions. The men of the standing 
patrol at first appeared irresolute as to what they should do when they saw two 
men again run over towards the wood. Soon, however, they decided to compel the 
two men to retire by trying to cut them off. 

The third man who had remained behind opposite 4, now fired a shot as a signal, 
whereupon those in advance returned quickly to the exterior boundary. 

I drew the attention of the assembled men to the fact that in such a case the 
duty ordered could not be carried out, and would have to be put off until night-time, 
when it would not be difficult to creep past a patrol of the enemy, and even if dis- 
covered, to escape easily into the wood. 

3. Conduct of a Patrol posted in front of the Line of Sentries.—After they had 
all fallen in again, I considered the conduct to be followed by the standing patrol. 

I first of all drew attention to the object of such a patrol on the ground in question, 
because the conduct should be regulated. entirely in accordance with the object in view. 

I pointed out how on such ground outposts could not be sufficiently protected by 
sentries ; for if along the whole boundary double sentries were posted, these would 
probably only remark too late an enemy’s approach, and the outpost would not 
have time to take up an advantageous position in support of the threatened sentries. 
It would also be necessary if there were so many sentries that the outposts should be 
very strong. A weak outpost must be contented to occupy Haln house, and to 
establish a double sentry at the point of crossing of the roads at ¢, and :— 

(1.) For its protection against surprise by the enemy, as well as— 

(2.) For repulsing the enemy’s patrols—a standing patrol of 3—4 men to be re- 
lieved every 2—3 hours should be pushed forward to a. 

The point at @ is a most important post of observation. 

A mun of the patrol must therefore remain constantly standing there to observe 
the road and the clearings on either side of it. 

The other two men on the other hand must patrol along the boundary as far as the 
road at 5, and one man must here specially assure himself that none of the enemy 
are advancing on this road which also leads from Schnelleweide. 

The preceding patrol had therefore committed a fault in leaving all three men 
standing at a, from the commencement, and in making them all three afterwards 
leave the point a, together in order to cut off the patrol. Two men would have been 
sufficient for this purpose. 

In order to render this at once apparent, I again placed the patrol at a, left be- 
hind one man at the height, where he could see furthest around, and pointed out to 
the other two men (whilst I took the whole detachment with me) how they should 
move within the boundary—at a brisk pace, but always looking towards the brush- 
wood, lying opposite to them—and how, having arrived at 5, a man should move to 
the front, as far as necessary in order to observe the road leading thence to Schnelle- 
weide, as far as possible. 

If the standing patrol consisted of four men, a man would have to be left con- 
stantly at this important point, the other two patrolling backwards and forwards, 
behind the boundary from a to b. 

Should a patrol of the enemy be observed, they should remain hidden in front of 
it, so as to lead it to approach ffearer, and then if possible cut it off. If, however,a 
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detachment were seen advancing, this should be at once signalled to the outposts by 
several shots, and a report should be sent to inform the outpost as correctly as possi- 
ble of the strength and direction of march of the enemy. After having fired off these 
shots the remainder of the men should remain halted and observe the conduct of the 
enemy, butif attacked, they should withdraw quickly on to one wing of the outposts. 

I caused this latter movement to be at once practically carried out on the sup- 
position that from 4 a detachment of the enemy was observed. . I caused a report to 
be made to me, after both men had fired a shot from under cover, and then supposed 
that the detachment of the enemy was extending in the direction of a, whereupon 
the patrol had to quickly assemble towards a, where it fired off a few more shots, so as 
thereby to signal to the outposts the direction of the enemy’s attack, and then 
hurriedly retired. 

I then caused the patrol to fall in the ranks again and told off two fresh patrols, 
each of three men, tor the following exercise :— 

4, Retreat of a Creeping Patrol before one of the Enemy.—I sent one of these 
patrols back again in the direction of Schnelleweide, until out of sight, and I then 
ordered patrol No. 2, to retire at first to c, and then to advance from the double 
sentry supposed to be at that place as a creeping patrol to reconnoitre the position 
at Schnelleweide. I left the remaining men behind at a, then rode to the first 
patrol and ordered it to advance as a creeping patrol to reconnoitre the outpost 
position near Diinnwald. 

The three men (patrol No. 1) acted at once, as I had taught in the first exercise, 
and when I saw that they well understood, I turned towards a, and made the men 
move on to the height, so as to enable them to see as well as possible the conduct of 
the two patrols. 

Patrol No. 2 had already arrived near a; one man was sent to a, whilst the other 
two remained at first at the boundary, at about the place where the standing patrol 
had already been posted. 

At this moment the two patrols mutually observed one another and took up 
position as much as possible under cover; we saw that both were undecided what 
they should do to accomplish the duty entrusted to them. 

Patrol No. 1 came first to a decision-—which in this case was to be expected, as 
patrol No. 2, which was so near to its own outpost, ought as a first duty to prevent 
patrol No. 1 from advancing further, and consequently had to regulate its conduct 
on that of the enemy. 

We saw how patrol No. 1, favoured by the thick bushes and inequalities of the 
ground, suddenly disappeared. 

The leader of patrol No. 2 now ran forward to the opposite boundary to see if any- 
thing could there be discovered of patrol No. 1. 

As he saw nothing further he signalled to the other men to move to the right, as he 
preferred to go quite out of the road of the patrol of the enemy and to continue his 
further way to the right through the brushwood. 

When they had thus moved to a certain distance we saw a man of patrol No. 1 
come cautiously again to the road, look around for patrol No. 2, and then sign to the 
others to advance. The whole patrol approached again cautiously the boundary. 
One man remained there in observation, and to protect the retreat, whilst the 
two others ran forward through the clearing in order to reconnoitre further in the 
direction of Hahn house. 

I now caused the ‘ Assembly” to be sounded, and expressed myself pleased with 
the manner in which the patrols had acted. Neverthless, patrol No. 1 might have 
retired altogether towards the right, in order to have advanced along the Mut brook 
to reconnoitre further the enemy’s outpost position, this ground being particularly 
favourable for a patrol to creep over, on account of the thick bushes alongside the 
brook. I was obliged to finish the exercise owing to the lateness of the hour. 

Firru EXER cise. 
Outpost Duty and Fight in a Defile. 

The — June, morning.—Order for the division of Skirmishers (see fig. 8).— 
A detachment advancing along the high road from Gladbach towards Miilheim, has 
sent forward its outposts as far as the heights of Schnelleweide, whilst it bivouacs in 
the wood near the Chaussée house. 
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The division of skirmishers receives the order to establish itself as left flank out- 
post at Thurn, to occupy the line of approach which exists there, and to patrol 
towards Iddesfeld and Mielenforst. The enemy is expected from Deutz, 

Dress: forage caps, marching order for field service ; five cartridges. 

No patrol to be sent forward before 8 o'clock. 

Orders for the First and Second divisions—A detachment from Deutz has 
pushed forward its outposts to the belt of ground, Merheim, Schlagbaum, Herl house. 

At half-past 8, a strong reconnaissance is to be made against the defiles of the 
Strunder Brook at Schweinheim, Iddesfeld, and Thurn, since the patrols up to the 
present sent to those points have everywhere come upon patrols of the enemy. 

The first and second divisions which form the right wing of the outposts at Mer- 
heim are under the leading of Lieutenant N,to advance by Mielenforst to Thurn as 
a right lateral detachment. 

At 8 o’clock the outposts are to beat Merheim. Before 8 o’clock no patrol is to be 
sent forward. At half-past 8 punctually the detachment is to commence its advance. 

Dress: helmets, marching order for field service ; five cartridges. 

With each detachment there was a bugler with a flag. 

Position of Merheim.—At 8 o’clock I wasat Merheim. Lieutenant N gave me at 
once a report, written in pencil, on the position he had taken up, and had attached 
to it a pencil sketch. 

He had placed non-commissioned officer B and 9 men as a patrol! troop at the 
school-house, with a single sentry over the arms. A patrol went thence directly 
towards Thurn. The remainder of the first division stood under cover as an outpost 
on the eastern boundary of Merheim, with a double sentry at the bridge. 

This outpost had sent forward a patrol by Mielenforst towards Thurn, which was 
to return along the same road. 

The second division was posted as a supporting division in Merheim, the sentry 
over the arms, so placed that he could overlook a great part of the ground towards 
Iddesfeld. 

Lieut, N. intended to execute his march to the front, so that the outpost should 
go forward as advanced guard by Mielenforst towards Thurn through the little 
wood A, whilst the patrol troop had to advance by the shortest road towards the 
defile so as to keep up communication with the other (supposed) detachments. The 
second division which at first followed the advanced guard was, according to circum- 
stances, either to support it, or the patrol troop in attacking. 

Conduct of the Patrols.—I now rode by the shortest way to Thurn. On the road 
I found the patrol of non-commissioned officer B. placed under cover opposite the 
wood, since on the boundary a man of the enemy was to be seen. The leader 
indeed had endeavoured to creep forward as near to this man as possible, but as 
the latter remained quietly standing there, the patrol did not dare to make an 
attack, as it necessarily supposed that more of the enemy were behind. 

I now saw two men of the enemy retire quickly from Mielenforst on to the boundary 
of the wood A, and there take position under cover. The patrol sent forward 
from Merheim showed itself at Mielenforst, where it was watching from a position 
under cover, and did not dare to advance further over the open ground. In day- 
time, indeed, creeping patrols of infantry can seldom see more of the enemy than a 
sentry or a patrol, supposing that the enemy’s patrols properly understand their 
business. 

Position at Thurn.—In riding further forward I found at d, as I had expected, a 
patrol troop pushed forward, which, besides the sentry over the arms, had also six 
men lying down near the piled arms,ina hollow. From this troop a patrol of three 





1 “ Patrouilleurtrupp ” is a detachment of less strength than an ordinary outpost 
or picquet,and stronger than a “non-commissioned officer’s post ;” this latter generally 
consists only of the reliefs of a double sentry which is placed too far from the out- 
post to be relieved from it. The proper translation for Patrouilleurtrupp would 
perhaps be “ detached non-commissioned officer’s post,” but as this might be confused 
with a “ non-commissioned officer’s post,”’ the German term has been adhered to as 
closely as possible and render@d by “‘ patrol troop.” —[Note by translator. ] 
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men had been sent forward towards Mielenforst, and another of two men against 
Iddesfeld, with the order to retire to the boundary of the wood on the approach or 
the enemy, and to remain there in observation until they were either relieved or 
driven back by the enemy. 

It was these two men whom I had previously remarked. 

This unusual pushing forward of a patrol troop close in front of the defile was 
justified by the peculiar conditions of the ground. From the defile itself scarcely 
160 metres could be seen to the front. A constant look-out was therefore necessary 
in front, and this could be done by a patrol troop with fewer men than by an out- 
post, the more so as there could be no question of defending this ground. 

The non-commissioned officer had besides an order to retire to the defile as much 
unobserved as possible if the enemy attacked in force. 

Here, just in front of the bridge, there was a row of bushes by the side of the 
road up to about 160 metres from the position of the patrol troop. At the end of 
these bushes, near to the road, stood the double sentry of the outpost, which was 
itself placed at the bridge. It was not the bridge, but the bushes which would form 
the first position of defence,—this was an unavoidable disadvantage for the defender, 
who had only a confined field of fire from the bridge. The assailant, however, after 
he had driven back the patrol troop, could only advance on the road towards the 
bushes and the bridge, as the fields on both sides were cultivated. 

The leader of the division, sergeant A, reported himself to me when I arrived at 
the double sentry. He handed me at the same time a report, written in pencil, on 
his position, on which he had also shown by a rough sketch, the ground and the 
disposition of his division. I saw by means of this that there was another detached 
non-commissioned officer's post of six men placed on the boundary opposite Schwein- 
heim, in order to maintain communication with the supposed outpost at Schnelle- 
weide. Perhaps a double sentry would have been sufficient, which could have been 
relieved from the outpost. 

When I interrogated the double sentries about the enemy, about their own 
position, and about the neighbouring localities, I found them well instructed ; 
sergeant A had also given his men information regarding the defensive position 
occupied, and the distance of the most important points in front of it: he had also 
told them that on active service he would have dug shelter trenches near the 
bushes and the bridge. A man now brought a report :—- 

Report of the Enemy’s Advance, and Conduct of the Patrols.—“ From the patrol 
“troop.—A detachment of the enemy of about two divisions is on the march coming 
“from Mielenforst. A strong patrol is advancing in the direction of Iddesfeld.” 

I asked, “‘ Are the patrols still standing at the boundary of the wood ?’’—“ ‘They 
“are ordered to retire only in case they are attacked.” 

I complimented sergeant A on the precise and appropriate orders he had given. 

I then rode on to the height behind which the patrol troop was placed, from 
whence I could observe the road towards Mielenforst, as well as that towards 
Iddesfeld, and thus could overlook the conduct of the patrols and of the patrol troop. 

The leader of this latter made his men take their arms, and took up a position 
under cover, one file a liitle to the right, so that the men could fire well down the 
road to Iddesfeld, the other two files close to the road to Mielenforst, so as to bring 
this road and the boundary of the wood well under fire. The non-commissioned 
officer reminded them of the distance to the boundary. 

Shots were now heard on the right and on the left from the patrols which had 
been pushed forward—a sign that the enemy was advancing to attack the wood. I 
rode quickly through the wood to the further boundary of it, and met there the 
patrol already quickly returning. 

Advance of Lieut. N.—I saw the advanced guard of Lieut. N move to the attack 
in deployed order against the abandoned boundary; the support, in close order, 
followed at a quick pace at a proper distance. Towards Iddesfeld I saw in like 
manner the patrol of a non-commissioned officer deployed as a group of skir- 
mishers running forward against the boundary on that side. 

Lieut. N was with the skirmishers, and made them halt as soon as the boundary 
was reached. He then ordered the group on the right of the road, and the other 
one ou the left, to push forward into the wood as far as the opposite boundary. 
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The support was to follow along the left of the road. He himself remained on the 
left with the foremost group. As soon as his skirmishers appeared at the further 
boundary they were fired upon, and quickly took up a position under cover. Aftera 
rapid glance at the ground, Lieut. N gave the order—‘ At 160 metres,—fire slowly.” 

As | remarked that some skirmishers did not pay attention to getting properly 
under cover, I called out, “Get under cover to load ;’’ and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that this reminder was sufficient to make the men think of what had been 
taught them in this respect when engaged in a fight. 

Talso saw how each man of the patrol troop, after having fired, stooped down to 
load, so that he could not be seen, and then carefully raised his head so as to seize 
the opportunity for firing his shot with advantage. I then rode to the patrol troop, 
and asked the non-commissioned officer if he meant to remain where he was? 

Retreat of the Patrol Troop.—“ No, I must retire.” “ All at once?” “No, file 
“by file.” ‘ From which wing?” “From the right.” ‘Correct so that the left 
“‘wing can fire to the last to cover the retreat, but each file must fire before retiring, 
“and must then stoop down as if to load, so as to deceive the enemy—and then 
* move quickly away.” 

The non-commissioned officer now commanded in a low tone of voice, “ Retire 
“quickly by files from the right wing.” 

The first file moved in a too exposed manner. I therefore made it return 
to its place again, and gave the order, “‘ Retire quite under cover.” The men now 
moved correctly, and the non-commissioned officer called out during the retreat, 
“Take position at the bushes.”’ 

The files followed quickly one after the other, which is necessary when opposed to 
@ superior enemy. 

The retreat was first of all observed by the detachment of non-commissioned 
officer B, which had advanced along the road to Iddesfeld, for here the file of the 
left wing could overlook a portion of the road towards the bushes, and had at once 
shouted out to the non-commissioned officer: “The enemy is retiring.” The non- 
commissioned officer quickly convinced himself that this was the case, and gave the 
order: “ Double march!” and ran forward to the abandoned right wing of the enemy’s 
position. The enemy’s left files then ran back quickly together at the order to do so. 

Occupation of the Abandoned Position.—Lieut. N now was ordered “ Double 
“march,” and both groups ran into the position abandoned by the enemy, where 
however they had to lie down because they were fired upon from the bushes. 

Sergeant A had, indeed, when the firing began, posted a group at the bushes to rally 
the patrol troop. On the other hand he had sent back the first files of this troop 
which had retreated, as a support, and the whole troop: was now assembling on tem 
under cover. I therefore concluded that he had the intention, which was a very 
proper one, to make his principal defence behind the brock and at the farms near 
the bridge, although there his field of fire was cramped by the bushes, and by some 
small buildings on the further side of the brook. 

The ground did not then offer all the advantages of a good position behind the 
defile, but it offered at least that of allowing a safe retreat, which was of import- 
ance, considering the weak strength of the detachment. 

IT now rode further on, made the bugler retire into Thurn as far as behind the 
first bend in the road, and gave him the order to unfurl the flag, and to advance 
as soon as sergeant A should have retired'so far. He was to represent a reinforce- 
ment, which at this moment had been sent to sergeant A from the high road. 

I then asked the sergeant when he should have sent back to the commander of 
the line of outposts the news of the attack? He said very correctly, ‘‘ At the first 
“report of the patrol of the approach of the two divisions of the enemy.” 

It would have been too late if the sergeant had wished to wait before sending a 
report till the enemy had actually attacked. If the fight is actually begun such 
reports are easily forgotten. It is hardly possible then to send a written report. 

Attack and Defence of the Defile-—I now went again to Lieut. N, whose three 
groups were still posted on the slope of the height and were firing against the 
bushes, whilst the support was at the boundary of the wood. I asked him what his 
intentions were. “To attack the bushes with two groups,” he replied. At the 
same time he gave the order?“ The group of the left wing to remain lying down, 
“and to fire rapidly, the two groups on the right to the attack.” 
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The group leaders gave the order “Fix bayonets.”—“Stand up,—Double 
“ march—Hurrah!” as they now could only run forward along the road, they 
formed a disorderly mass as far as the bushes. There indeed the group of the 
enemy retired, but the assailant came at once under the fire of the men posted near 
the defile. I therefore caused him to halt, and notified that the attack had failed. 

The attack is repulsed.—The groups had now to retire quickly on to the height 
where in the meantime the support had taken position (it had advanced of its own 
accord during the attack at a quick pace). They were at once re-formed behind the 
support. 

The reason why, in my opinion, the attack would have failed on active service was 
this :—the force with which the assailant made the attack was strong enough to 
drive back the first group of the enemy, but arrangements had not before been 
thought of to increase his strength at the same time that the enemy’s support joined in 
the action. 

This precaution should not be neglected in an attack, and it is a mistake of a 
leader to order an attack without having beforehand made his arrangements in this 
respect. Practice and talent will accustom leaders to this precautionary measure. 

There were only two means of procuring more chances of success for the attack: 

1. Occupation of the little wood e in front to the right—from the boundary of 
which the defile could be brought under a tolerably effective fire. 

2. To cause the attack of the skirmishers, to be followed at a short distance by a 
support along the road, advancing by groups in file on the right and left of it—in 
order with these to storm the defile in conjunction with the skirmishers, or (if the 
fire of the enemy proved too strong) for them to lie down in the position carried, 
and to keep up a fire on the defile. 

Although in peace time the effect of fire cannot be properly valued, there are 
nevertheless signs, even at exercise, from which it can be seen whether an attack 
carried out would in reality have been followed by success or not. 

Such signs are the following : 

1. When one sees that the attack becomes weak, because the extent of ground to 
be traversed under the enemy’s fire is too great—the attack has then failed. 2. If 
the assailant has been able to secure a certain superiority by preserving fresh troops, 
partly in close order, partly as skirmishers, ready to advance resolutely against the 
enemy, so that this latter receives a moral impression which renders his fire pre- 
cipitate, and therefore ineffective. If the defender in such a case has no further 
formed support which he can oppose to the assailant, then the attack must be con- 
sidered as having succeeded. - 

The same result follows if in their retreat the advanced groups of the defender 
partly mask the fire of the others, as then it is only necessary for the assailant to 
press forward without halting, in order to turn the unfavourable position of the 
defenders to his advantage. 

The last two suppositions might be considered as applicable to the present case. 

It was only a question whether the attack would not sooner have failed as a space 
of ground of 240 metres had to be traversed—this is too much for troops not fully 
trained and carrying a complete kit; or else they might have begun in quick time, 
and only traversed the last 60—80 metres at the double. 

All such reflections, which should precede every properly prepared attack, espe- 
cially if the circumstances are difficult, appear more complicated than they really are. 

It is necessary indeed, that the chief should have practice in ascertaining with a 
quick glance, by what measures he can secure to himself the chances of success—so 
as then to give his orders without hesitation, and in such a way that each sub- 
ordinate leader and, if possible, each subordinate feels at once with him which is the 
important point, and thus an impulse is given to all for acting correctly according 
to circumstances. 

Practice alone develops talent ; it therefore appeared to me advisable not to neglect 
the opportunity of carrying out a somewhat complicated working together of the 
different fractions, and not to satisfy myself by simply repeating the attack with 
increased strength. 

I therefore ordered Lieut. N :— 

1. To have the knapsacks taken off. 
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2. To throw a group file by file on to the boundery of the wood at e (us this 
would have to take place under the fire of the enemy). 

3. 'To leave behind one group for firing against the bushes, whilst the remainder, 
with two groups in skirmishing order, and two groups behind them in file as sup- 
port, repeated the attack against the bushes, and immediately afterwards against 
the defile, if possible. The group left behind was to follow as soon as it could 
no longer fire. 

Renewal of the Attack.—Lieut. N gave the necessary orders. Whilst the bushes 
were being occupied file by file, a little time was available for the leaders of groups 
to give the following instructions for the attack :— 

“The groups in advance to gain the bushes by rapid movement, and there to open 
“ fire ; the groups in support to follow in quick time as far as the bushes when 
either double march will be ordered, or ‘liedown.’ The motions of loading only 
“are to be gone through.” 

The execution completely answered my expectations. The advanced group of the 
enemy left its position this time sooner, but it had not yet quite reached the defile 
when the support of the assailants was already at the bushes. 

Lieut. N at once understood that the moment was favourable for him, and gave 
the order forthwith, ‘‘ Double march’’--and, with an hurrah, they all rushed as 
quickly as possible towards the defile. 

As both sides were only to go through the motions of loading, it was not possible 
to know whether the defender would have been able to fire more than one rcund. 

Everyone, however, must have felt how the retreat of the one group before the 
energetic attack of the assailant must have acted disadvantageously for the defender. 

The moral effect of the attack was also increased by the simultaneous advance on 
his own account of the group leader inthe small wood e, with his group towards 
the brook, against the flank of the enemy. 

I therefore decided that the assailant had been successful, but ordered the 
defender to retire quietly. 

This was carried out as directed; sergeant A quickly reached and occupied a 
farm to the rear, whiist at the same time a farm lying opposite to it was occupied 
by a detached non-commissioned offizer and six men who arrived at this moment. 

Lieutenant N quickly disposed his detachment in such a way thet two groups 
occupied the farms on the right and left of the defile, whilst the rest assembled 
under cover near the road as a support. 

During this pause I sent forward the bugler with the flag to sergeant A’s detach- 
ment, which now on its side advanced to the attack. But as the support of Lieu- 
tenant N had formed up very quickly to fire volleys, and as the supposed support of 
the enemy could only advance along a narrow road, I considered the attack as 
repulsed, but I allowed that the defenders were able to retain the position they had 
occupied as the bugler had placed himself behind a farm. 

I now told sergeant A that his right flank was threatened by an enemy advancing 
from Schweinheim. He at once made the bugler retire unobserved, told off the 
group which had occupied a farm as rear-guard, and gave to the others the order in 
a low tone of voice to retire whilst keeping under cover. 

On account of the favourable position of the rear-guard group, it was easy to 
see that some skirmishers of the enemy were retreating, but Lieutenant N thought 
that sergeant A wished only to form a support, and he therefore made his arrange- 
ments for pursuing with two groups only, when the rear-guard began also its 
retreat. A well regulated retreat and pursuit now took place from farm to farm. 
As this, however, ouly gave a partially correct picture of what would take place on 
active service, as no farm could be really occupied, I put an end to the exercise, and 

made all the men assemble at the place where the knapsacks had been left under 
guard of one man. 


SixtH EXeEnrcise. 
Exercises of Outposts and Combat, one Company against the other. 


(The men were previously practised in challenging as outpost sentries.) 
The —- June, afternoon (see fig. 8).—The commander of the battalion was already 
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proposing to carry out shortly exercises of different companies one against another. 
Consequently the period for detailed preparation and instruction was to a certain 
extent at an end; at the most I could only repeat, in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks, similar exercises to those which 1 had carried out during the early days of 
May. 

My calculation, therefore, had proved correct; I had, in fact, only succeeded in 
exercising my company to a certain extent in positions of outposts and combat ; and 
although discipline and attention during an action had indeed been so far improved, 
that in ordinary circumstances, a quick apprehension and working together with 
tolerable calmness had been obtained, still I was doubtful whether, in unexpected 
circumstances, thoughtlessness would not replace reflective presence of mind, and 
whether, in conjunction with large detachments, all the details which had been so 
carefully taught would not be forgotten by all. I was especially convinced that the 
non-commissioned officers had not yet the habit of controlling efficiently these 
details in the detachments under their orders: I promised myself to make greater 
progress in this matter next year. 

I specially regretted that instruction in swimming had, on a couple of occasions, 
called away some of the men selected for instruction in patrol duty ; I hoped, never- 
theless, after the manceuvres, to increase the instruction in patrol duty of some 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and also in winter on favourable’ days to be 
able to carry out patrolling out of doors instead of instruction in the rooms. 

As a preparation for combat exercises of several companies one against the other, it 
was now necessary to come to an understanding with another company to carry out 
an outpost duty which should extend into the night, so as to practically exercise the 
men in acting during darkness and to accustom them to move on more extended 

round. 
. Besides I had still to exercise the whole company in carrying out a special combat 
exercise ; this, indeed, I had done in May, at the exercises against a supposed or 
skeleton enemy, but it had now to be repeated on broken ground, the whole com- 
pany acting together, either in exercises properly so called on open ground or in 
manceuvres carried out in conjunction with another company. 

For outpost exercises to be carried out together the following arrangements were 
agreed upon :— 

Instructions for the Northern detachment (my company).—It bivouacs at Diinn- 
wald ; outposts established principally towards the south, because an advance is to 
be made on the following morning against Schnelleweide. 

Southern detachment: this detachment obtains its suppliesin Merheim,Schweinheim, 
and neighbouring farms, and takes measures of precaution on the side of Diinnwald. 

The choice of outpost positions was left to the commander of each company, and 
neither knew beforehand what the other would do. In the same way it had been 
generally agreed that on both sides the position of the outposts should be only 
altered once, and that each should carry out as he pleased his patrols, reconnaissance, 
or attack of the outposts, but that all should be finished by twelve o'clock at night 
at the latest. Departure at half-past two o’clock. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, I advanced from the supposed bivouac at the 
north of Diinnwald, with the division of skirmishers as advanced guard. 

This advanced guard had the order to push forward its head by the shortest road 
towards the mill of Diinnwald where the outpost was to be established. 

A non-commissioned officer with one section was to advance as right lateral 
detachment through Diinnwald as far as the further boundary, and there to establish 
itself as a patrol troop with a fixed patrol in the little wood near Hahn house (a). 

It was at first my intention to employ as few men as possible on outpost duty, so 
that two complete divisions might remain available at once for a strong recon- 
naissance. 

The leader of the advanced guard gave orders to the bead to advance along the 
road to Schnelleweide only as far as the clearing, there to wait for further orders. 
The detached non-commissioned officer A was directed to place a single sentry over 
the arms at the boundary, and to send at once a patrol by Hahn house in the 
direction of Schnelleweide, which should first seek to open communication with the 
outpost on the left, and then to take a position as a fixed patrol on the margin of 
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the little wood (from @ to 6), and to observe both roads leading from Schnelle- 
weide. 

I at once added to these instructions that the fixed patrol was to be relieved every 
hour by the patrol troop. I wished particularly at this exercise to practise all that 
had lately been carried out in the exercise on patrolling, in order to convince myself 
whether the instruction had been properly understood. 

Whilst advancing, and before the mill had been reached, as the ground on the left 
was no longer open, I sent two left flankers towards the little ridge on the left 
(at #) with the order to remain there (where the ground could be overlooked to the 
left) until they were relieved. 

Disposition of the Support and Outpost.—I made the first and second divisions 
halt at the crossroads (g), pile arms, place one sentry over the arms, and in the 
meantime I went to superintend the placing of the outposts. The advanced guard 
had halted at the mill, and the leader had gone forward with one section near to the 
clearing in order to place his sentries, taking care not to allow himself to be seen 
from afar. 

The head now received from him the order to patrol along the boundary of the 
wood to the left as far as Mut brook (at 4), so that they could overlook the clearing, 
and not to return until they were relieved. 

This I approved of, for as the ground in front of the left wing did not allow an 
extended view, a fixed patrol would be sufficient to give timely notice of the approach 
of an enemy beyond the clearing, and to push back any of his patrols which might 
show. 

A double sentry (double post No. 1) was now placed where the head had before 
stood, and, as the leader convinced himself that this, in conjunction with the fixed 
patrol, was sufficient protection by day, he at once told off from the men who had 
moved to the front two patrols, to whom he showed the direction that the head was 
taking, and decided that they were to form Nos. 2 and 3 of the fixed patrols, and 
were entrusted with a duty similar to that given to the head. 

He then returned to the outpost, and sent to the little bridge where the left wing 
detachment} was, the same non-commissioned officer who had {accompanied post 
No. 1, and had given it instructions, so that he should instruct ina similar way post 
No. 2; he then told off his outpost by numbers, and No. 1 was then placed over 
the arms. A lance corporal with four men, intended for the relief of post No. 1, 
were sent forward as an examining troop, the remainder piled arms at the mill, but 
each patrol separately. Twenty-four men were thus told off,! none remained 
available as creeping pntrols. If these latter had been absolutely necessary, then 
either the reliefs could only have been told off in two numbers (each on duty for 
three hours), or the fixed patrol after being relieved would have had to be sent 
forward as a creeping patrol, through the wood in front as far as the further 
boundary, thence to return by the road leading to Schnelleweide.? 

But as I intended to undertake a grand reconnaissance, creeping patrols were for 
the moment unnecessary. I therefore only ordered knapsacks to be taken off. 

+ Advance of the Support to Reconnoitre.—I then rode back to the support, and 
communicated to the men what was necessary of our position (so that any man 
who might be detached would know beforehand how matters stood). I told off a 
head of one lance corporal and five men to go forward along the road towards 
Schnelleweide until they came upon the enemy. A right lateral patrol of three 
men to advance in the wood on the right, keeping a look-out beyond the boundary, 
and a non-commissioned officer’s patrol of five men for the protection of the left 








1 Nine men (or three times three) for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the fixed patrol, twelve 
(or-twice six) for the two double sentries, Nos. I and II, and three for the sentry 
over the arms.—(Note by translator.) 

2 It is recommended as often advantageous to tell off the several patrol leaders 
for the first creeping patrol, so that they can at once learn the nature of the 
ground, and will be able later, in the darkness, to show the way correctly to the 
other two men of their patrol]. This is especially recommended when the ground is 
unknown. e 
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flank, to cross the railway at another point of passage, and to keep a look-out towards 
Thurn. 

The remainder were to follow in close order along the road at a short distance 
from the head. A rapid advance of the detached men, and a brisk repulse of the 
enemy’s patrols, which might be met, was ordered. 

When passing by the mill I told the chief of the outpost that on my return I 
should satisfy myself as to how the sentries had been instructed, and should also 
enquire what he intended to do in case of an attack by the enemy. The head and 
the detached men, owing to their rapid advance, soon came upon a patrol of the 
enemy near the Schnelleweide road, which withdrew rapidly without firing. As 
my detached men did not delay in their advance, and very intelligently also did not 
fire, I could, therefore, hope to completely surprise the enemy’s line of sentries. 

Surprise of the Enemy’s Double Sentries in consequence of the faulty Conduct of his 
Patrol.—This came to pass. I made the main body march under cover in the wood 
as long as possible, so that I perceived the line of sentries of the enemy at the railway 
before they remarked my main body,—the result of the enemy’s patrol having quickly 
run back on to the line of sentries instead of continuously firing during its retreat, 
The enemy’s sentries soon fired some shots ; but as I at once reinforced my head by 
a section in extended order, and made a general advance against the railway, I 
reached it before the outpost of the enemy had time to support the line of sentries. 

I caused position to be at once taken up near the railway, and opened fire on 
the outpost, which was advancing along the road in close order, and towards which 
the patrol, the sentries, and as far as could be seen, the examining troop were all 
retiring together. 

The leader of the enemy’s outposts, visibly very angry with his detached men, 
perceived the impossibility of advancing under my fire; he, therefore, ordered them 
to lie down on the height near the high road and to open fire, whilst he himself 
went back with his outpost, took up a position further to the rear, and then called 
his detached men to him. 

I forbade the pursuit to be continued beyond the railway ; but at this moment I 
saw that my non-commissioned officer’s patrol had already advanced further on the 
left, and threatened the flank of the enemy’s outpost. 

As I did not wish to leave it in the lurch, I was obliged to continue the fight, 
which I now could do under favourable conditions. I hoped by this means, at the 
same time, to ascertain the position of the enemy’s main body. I, therefore, gave 
orders to my support to advance tothe height as much under cover as possible. In 
this, by taking advantage of the ground, it succeeded almost completely. But now 
I saw two weak divisions of the enemy advancing from Schnelleweide to the attack. 

Fight with the Enemy’s Support.—I might at once have given the order to retire, 
since the object of the reconnaissance had been obtained. 1 had learnt the strength 
and position of the outposts, had seen that the main body was at Schnelleweide, and 
could, therefore, conclude that the passages across the Strunder brook would also 
be occupied by the enemy. As regards the right wing of the enemy’s outposts I ought, 
at all events, to obtain further information through my non-commissioned officer’s 

atrol. 
: Nevertheless, I decided to await the enemy’s attack, for my position was favourable. 
The strength I had with me could not be seen by the enemy, and the assailant 
would find but little cover when advancing, the more so as he appeared to have the 
intention to make an attack in close order along the road. 

I therefore ordered the support to keep under cover, but to be ready to fire volleys 
as soon as the enemy’s support had approached to 240 metres. 

This was carried out as directed. The support knelt down and remained crouching 
until the command was given, “Make ready—at 240 paces—aim at their heads ; 
“ present—load.” ¢ 

The enemy, indeed, continued his attack to within 100 paces, but received two 
volleys, and after the second volley “ rapid fire,” so that I concluded the attack was 
driven back, and made my men order arms. I then rode forward and came to an 
understanding with the other company commander that the attack was to be con- 
sidered as having failed, and we also agreed that I was not to interfere with the 
retreat of his company to Schnelleweide. When his retreat commenced, I at once 
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ordered a non-commissioned officer to remain behind with a group as rear-guard, 
and the others to retire rapidly and unobserved. I sent the same order to the 
detached non-commissioned officer. 

Voluntary Retreat after having repulsed the Enemy's attack.—I made my men 
assemble in the wood quite close to the road, and re-form their ranks as far as 
possible without losing time. 

I then ordered the senior non-commissioned officer to lead the detachment back 
directly to the position of the fixed patrol (at a). Afterwards I rode to the rear- 
guard, and ordered it to retire unobserved, but without delay, under the protection 
of a party left to bring up the rear. I now saw that the detached non-commissioned 
officer’s patrol had already retired over the railway, and that in consequence the 
enemy had again fronted towards us. I therefore cautioned the men told off asthe 
extreme rear of the rear-guard to observe, if the enemy again advanced towards the 
railway, at the moment when they withdrew. 

As I was retiring I reflected that the enemy would probably for his part take his 
revenge, and advance to the attack against my outposts. He could do this either 
in the direction of Hahn house, or with a still better prospect of success against 
my left wing by an advance along the Mut brook. 

In one or the other case I had, on account of the weakness of the defensive posi- 
tion of my outposts, the choice of only two measures :— 

1. Either to allow him to push forward close to my sentries, and then to drive 
him back by a sudden flank attack (with the whole support in the wood), or, 

2. By occupying the boundary at those points where the fixed patrols now stood, 
to prevent him, as far as possible, from traversing the cleared space. 

This latter I could naturally only carry out if the detachments for the defence of 
the boundary could be so placed in readiness that they could be moved, at the 
proper moment, to occupy the threatened point. 

Such a division of my force did not, indeed, appear advisable, considering the 
extent of the position as compared with the strength of my company. Nevertheless, 
I decided on this measure, for two reasons :— 

1. Principally as it would be better exercise for my men ; 

2. Because it was my duty to keep the enemy at a long distance from the main 
body (gros). 

Whilst making these reflections, I had reached the position of the fixed patrol 
(at a), which was on the point of being relieved. 

I consequently ordered the leaders of the first and second divisions to assemble 
their divisions at once, in the wood, and close by that spot to make them pile arms 
and pay attention to the manner of relieving the patrols. 

Relief of the Fixed Patrol at a.—The three men for the relief were very properly 
sent, at first, to the most important points at a, where one man of the patrol had 
constantly to remain standing. The relief of the man there posted was carried out 
whilst the other two men of the relief remained at first under cover somewhat to the 
rear. 

As the rear-guard now approached quite close in its retreat, I drew the attention 
of the men to the fact that the rearmost party ought not to pass the fixed patrol 
without communicating to it what had been seen of the enemy. 

This party reported to me (so that the patrol could, at the same time, overhear), 
‘The enemy has again taken up the outpost position on the railway.” 

I asked, “ Has he sent a patrol in pursuit?” “To the present time none has 
“ been observed.” 

Occupation of a New Position for the Outposts. Outpost No.1; its Sentries and their 
Orders.—I now gave the order, “ Sergeant B, with twelve men of the first division, 
“to take position as outpost No.1 in the wood, with two double sentries, at a and 4, 
“and to observe both the roads leading to Schnelleweide. The fixed patrol ceases to 
“act in that capacity, but is to advance as a creeping patrol in the wood, close up 

1 If in a fight it is wished to retire voluntarily, this can only be advantageously 
done after an attack of the enemy has been repulsed ; but it must take place imme- 
diately after the repulse, so as to gain as great an advance as possible before the 
enemy notices the retreat. e 
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“to the railroad, so as to be able to signal, as early as possible, the approach of the 


“ enemy.” 

Non-commissioned officer A was ordered to leave behind, at the boundary of 
Diinnwald, a lance-corporal and three men only (sufficient to furnish a single 
sentry), and, with the remaining men, to at once join sergeant B. 

Should the enemy attack, the boundary where the sentries are posted is, first of 
all, to be defended; should a retreat be necessary, it is to take place on Hahn house, 
which is also to be defended. In case of sucha retreat, the outpost could reckon on a 
reinforcement from the support at the mill, and the remainder of the first’ division 
was specially told off for this duty, and was provisionally ordered to retire to the 
miil, and to be ready to support the outpost. 

If, at seven o’clock in the evening, the outpost has not been driven back, it is to 
retire on to the support, after having instructed its two double posts to consider 
themselves, from that moment, fixed patrols. 

1 made sergeant B repeat the order, in the presence of the non-commissioned 
o‘ficers, so as to see if he had understood me, and I then directed him to make his 
arrangements. 

I gave the following order to the leader of the second division, Lieutenant N, 
“Move under cover, with the division behind the position of the fixed patrol of the 
“ left wing, as outpost No. 2. Replace the patrol by two double posts, and send ou 
“a patrol close to the railroad, to give timely notice of an approach of the enemy. 
“The outpost must also, in case of attack, defend the boundary; its retreat to be 
“‘ on the little bridge near the left flank double sentry (at /). 

“ Tf, at seven o'clock, an attack of the enemy is no longer to be expected, the 
“outpost is to retire on to the support, leaving behind four men as a fixed 
* patrol.” 

Matter huving caused this order to be repeated to me, and having asked which 
road Lieutenant N would follow to his position (by going circuitously round the 
clearing, and passing near double post No. 1), and wuere he proposed placing his 
double sentries (No. I, at the corner of the wood at 7, No. II at 4, at the Mut brook), 
I ordered him to move rapidly to the rear. 

The remainder of the first division then joined on to him, in order also to reach 
the outpost at the mill as much under cover as possible. 

I still remained behind, in order to observe the arrangements of sergeant B, who 
had already given instructions to the creeping patrol, and sent it off ; he had placed 
his double post at a, as post No. II, and had sent the other double post, with 
a lunce-corporal, directly towards 6, whilst he, with the remainder of his men (of 
whom one man only of the former fixed patrol had been sent with the order to non- 
commissioned officer A), retired into the wood to about the centre, between a and 6, 
piled arms there amongst the bushes, and pushed the sentry over the arms some- 
what forward, so that he could overlook the space between a and 6. An examining 
troop would have been advantageous behind double post No. II, but for this his 
detachment was too weak. 

The special written report regarding his position I dispensed with, but told him 
that I wished to be promptly informed if he should learn anything new of the 
enemy. 

I sane rode back to the mill, and wken passing the double post, asked the men what 
instructions they had received. I was much pleased to find that they had already 
been instructed regarding the position of the enemy, and the charges which had 
been ordered in our own disposition. 

The leader of the division of skirmishers had also been informed of all that had 
taken place by the first division, which had joined him as a reinforcement. He 
handed me a written report of his position, which was accompanied by a sufficiently 
clear sketch. At the same time he told me that, if the enemy attacked, he should 
at once advance, under cover, as far as his double sentries ; the mill was to be placed 
in a state of defence, and he had already instructed his men regarding its occupation, 
should this be necessary, and had called their attention to the different distances on 
the surrounding ground. 

I fully approved of the precautions he had taken, and told him that he was to 
consider himself, in the first instance, as a suppurt for the two outposts infront. He 
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was, in the meantime, to consider what position would be most favourable to 
occupy during the night. 

I now dismounted to await events, and also to decide on the arrangements to be 
made for the night. 

When the next relief took place, I again rode forward. 

Scarcely had I arrived at the double sentry when I heard, to the right, in front of 
the line of sentries, a shot in the wood, apparently from one of my patrols, which 
thereby signalled the approach of a hostile detachment. Soon several shots were 
fired. I knew that the enemy was attacking the double sentry at a. 

The post near which I found myself reported “ Several shots are firing from the 
“left wing post of outpost No. 1.” 

I at once sent back the order, “The support is to advance.” The leader of the 
division of skirmishers met the messenger half way, with the support. I at first 
made it halt under cover. 

In the meantime, the fire became more lively; it was easy to perceive that the 
enemy was not approaching nearer. 

After a time only single shots were heard, then the fire ceased altogether. In 
a short time a man brought a written report from sergeant B. 
ae. Fa “Outpost No. 1. 6 hrs. 30 min., Evening. 

‘*A hostile reconnoitring patrol, of about 12 men, has attacked double sentry 
‘* No. II, and has been driven back by my outpost. A patrol is following the enemy. 

“B, Sergeant.” 


I perceived from this that I had been right in sending forward my two outposts, 
as, if I had not done so, this patrol would easily have pushed forward close to Hahn 
house, and have obtained a view of my whole position. 

But at night the conditions would have been quite otherwise. 

Tn the darkness I could never reckon on defending myself on such an extended 
front ; then, all that could be done would be to defend the points of appui on the 
mnain roads, that is to‘say, on the right Hahn house, in the middle the will, on the 
left the little bridge. Patrols, circulating in front, would complete what further 
protection was necessary. 

1 now wrote out the following order :— 


‘*Diinnwald Mill. “6 hrs. 45 min., Evening. 

* At 7 o'clock the 1st division is to take up its position for the night in the 
‘following manner : 

“Outpost (No. 1) at Hahn house, one double sentry at the boundary of Diimn- 
“ wald, one double sentry at the point where the roads to the mill and to Schnelle- 
‘“‘ weide divide. A standing patrol of four men, as ordered, with hourly reliefs, and 
‘the same for the sentries. 

“ At half-past 8, a creeping patrol is to go forward to the railway to assure itself if 
“the enemy’s position remains the same. Parole,—Countersign. 

“Note. At the mill:—Outpost No. 2 (2nd division), with a double sentry at t!e 
“ clearing and a fixed patrol in the wood on the left ; it detaches towards the small 
‘bridge on the left a patrol troop (1 non-commissioned officer and 9 men), which 
‘ will patrol continually with parties of two men the ground to the left as far as the 
(supposed) flank outpost near the Diinnwald meadow. 

“The division of skirmishers is assembled in rear as a support. 

“The detachment of the first division, which is now with the support, is to advance 
‘* directly on Hahn house, and the men of the division of skirmishers, which are still 
“ with outpost No. 1, must be sent here altogether. 

“To sergeant B.” 





For the leader of the second division no written order was necessary, as he was to 
return towards the mill at 7 o’clock, and could there receive verbal instructions. 

It must be understood that the hourly reliet of the sentries was merely as an 
exercise in peace time; in war it would have been a mistake, as the changing three 
times the position of the outpost would also have been one. 

If I did not tell off more cfeeping patrols, the reason was that, for protection, 
fixed patrols, even in front of the line of sentries, are better than creeping patrols, 
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especially if these latter are pushed far forward. The other object of creeping 
patrols, the reconnaissance of tbe position of the enemy, can be sufliciently 
obtained by one patrol during the day, one at the commencement of the night (in 
order to see if the enemy still holds the same position, and perhaps to catch sound of 
his parole and countersign) and a ¢hird at day-dawn (in order to see if the enemy 
is making preparations to move). 

If the enemy’s outposts are too distant to be reached by creeping patrols of 
infantry, fixed patrols can then be dispensed with ; creeping patrols should then be 
sent ulong the roads by which an advance can be made, every two hours (in the 
interval between reliefs), fora distance of about a quarter of an hour (up to some 
important points), and the relieved sentries should do the same. 

Outposts before fortresses which are invested often learn more by safe spies and 
signals agreed upon, than by ereeping patrols, which frequently only cause an 
unnecessary musketry fire. The dispatch of a creeping patrol without a clearly 
delined object and mission is always to be avoided. 

The order given to the outposts to “patrol diligently,” has especial reference to 
safety, properly so called, and, therefore, as a rule, should be carried out by fixed 
patrols at the most important posts of observation in the front, such as at crosa 
roads, defiles, and the like. This should especially be done if, at the same time, 
sentries can be economised. 

At about a quarter past 7, the second division arrived at the mill, and received 
the order to relieve the division of skirmishers, as also to detach to the small bridge 
1 non-commissioned officer and 9 men ; the non-commissioned officer was to place 
one sentry there over the arms, and to send every hour a patrol of two men to the 
left as far as the wood, where a sentry of the flank outpost communicating with 
mine was supposed to be. 

Near the road in the wood, at about 40 paces behind the double sentry, a lance- 
corporal and 4 men were placed as examining troop (and as relief of the double 
sentry). 

The division of skirmishers retired, as soon as it was assembled, on to the position of 
the support at the cross roads, g. At nightfall, I took with me some men of the out- 
posts, in order to test the attention and the conduct of the sentries of the fixed patrols. 

1. Challenging the Sentries by a Patrol of their own Outposts.—I crept along the 
road in the wood us quietly as possible towards the nearest double post, but before I 
myself saw the sentries, a man who had heard the rustling cried out, “ Halt, who 
“ goes there ?” I caused the answer to be given, “ A patrol of your outpost.” 

“One man to the front—halt—the parole?’”’ The parole was correctly given. 

“ Advance nearer.” As the man called to approached, he was personally recog- 
nized by the sentry, and the latter therefore did not ask for the countersign, but 
said, “ Pass patrol.” I satisfied myself that the sentries were acting properly, aid 
found that the second man of the post, with ported arms, had stood facing outwariis. 
When I inquired the instructions they had received, I found that the sentries were 
well informed regarding the enemy’s position and the direction of the roads, but 
not regarding the change in the position of their own outposts. 

1 therefore sent back to the leader of the second division, so that he should tell 
them what was necessary. 

I then asked if the order had been given for one man to patrol towards the next 
sentries, and was answered ‘‘ No.” 

I found that in this case this was quite correct, as the ground in front, which 
could not be overlooked to any distance, was sufficiently examined by the fixed patrols. 
When it is not absolutely necessary, the patrolling of sentries must be avoided, 
because otherwise there remains always only one man at the post, and in this case, 
when news has to be sent, there is a delay. This may, however, be necessary before 
fortresses, in order to prevent spies from creeping through. 

2. Challenging of, and conduct towards, a Patrol which does not know the Parole. 
—I now went with my men in the wood to the right, towards the neighbouring 
double post. I reached the road leading from Hahn house to Schnelleweide, with- 
out being challenged, and remarked that one man of the double post had been sent 
forward to the height, in order to overlook at the same time the clearing and the 
road, whilst the other man stood far from him to the right, near the side road lead- 
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ing to Schnelleweide. The latter challenged me as I approached nearer. I caused 
him to be answered, “ Returning patrol, which does not know the p:role.” The 
sentry answered, “ You must wait until a relief comes, or a patrol.” 

This was correct. He could not have led at once to the outpost the man who had 
been challenged, because, by so doing, the post would have been abandoned, and the 
two other men of my patrol would have remained without supervision, as the second 
man of the post was too far off. This shows what a mistake it is to place the two 
men of a double post far from one another, unless it is on both sides of a road. If 
an examining troop had been there where the roads met together, the man on the 
right would have been unnecessary, and could have been placed quite close to the 
one on the left. 

I sent back an order to serzeant B to send forward a lance-corporal and four men 
a3 an examining troop. I then went in the direction of the fixed patrol. Here aiso 
1 was properly challenged. 

I found that this patrol was acting very properly, as, of the four men, one always 
remained at a, and one at 4, whilst the other two patrolled to the right and the left 
along the clearing, until they met. 

As I went somewhat further to the right, I heard challenging at @. I listened; 
it was the returning creeping patrol, which was allowed at once to pass through. 
went towards the leader, who reported to me :— 

Report of the Creeping Patrol, together with an Account of its Proceedings.— 
“ The enemy is no longer near the ra‘lroad, and appears also to have abandoned 
‘ Schnelleweide, as dogs are not to be heard barking in that direction.” 

T asked if he had not met any patrol of the enemy ? 

“In front of the railway near the road, I perceived, when I approached, two 
“ mon of the enemy, and I therefore withdrew unobserved to the right, to the 
“ nearest crossing over the railway, so that I myself could creep there whilst the 
“two other men remained near the wood. The crossing was not occupied, and 
“ nothing was to be seen in the neighbourhood. Everything was quiet in Schnelle- 
** weide.” 

“IT now crept again with my two men towards the left, and endeavoured to reach 
“ the crossing on that side. ‘The two men of the enemy were no longer to be seen, 
‘‘ and the crossing was also free. As I had the order to advance only as far as the 
“ railway I at once commenced my retreat.” 

I praised the lance-corporal for his caution, and sent him back to the outpost. 

I myself returned to the mill. I could only imagine that the enemy had with- 
drawn his outposts as far as the Strunder brook, but decided to ascertain this by a 
special reconnoitring patrol. A regular attack of the enemy’s position would have 
been without an object and a mistake, as only a temporary success could be expected 
from it. 

Sending out a reconnoitring Patrol.—I therefore fell out non-commissioned 
officer C with ten men of the division of skirmishers. I ordered him to advance by 
Schnrelleweide, and to reconnoitre in the direction of Thurn, in order to ascertain 
whether the enemy had there, opposite to my left flank, a strong outpost. He was to 

cover his flank by a patrol in Schnelleweide, and if this were attacked, he was to 
return by the shortest way to the railroad. 

I also pointed out to him that if the boundary of Thurn were not occupied, he 
should endeavour to go as far forward as the defile, but in doing so should cover him- 
self on the side of Iddesfeld, in order not to be cut off from there. He should also 
follow a different road on his return than in his advance, for his own safety. 

He married off two men as a head about 50 pac s in front. Other measures of 
precaxtion were not at first necessary. Darkness and a quiet and rapid forward 
march are sufficient for a small detachment, to enable it to ke: p out of sight of any 
enemy that may be on the flanks. In the worst case the latter can be avoided by 
moving quickly to one side, and making use of favourable opportunities of ground in 
order to remain hidden for acertain time. In a word, it is sufficient to lie down and 
keep quiet in order not to be discovered. Asa precaution, it is necessary always to 
choose another road for the return march, for even two men of the enemy, placed in 
ambush on the same road, woulfl cause great disorder, as it would not be possibie to 
tell how many of them might be there. 


_ 
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The written report which I received la‘er on, regarding this reconnaissance, ran as 
follows :—- 

Report of the Reconnoitring Patrol.—“ The enemy has shown patrols only on this 
“ side of the Strunder brook. One of the same retired to Thurn, and in following 
“it I ascertained that the defile was not occupied, but I heard at some distance be- 
“hind the challenge of a sentry. A detachment of the enemy advancing from 
“‘Tidesfeld against Thurn compelled me to make a rapid retreat. Whilst so retiring 
“T saw a reconnoitring patrol of the enemy returning, which, however, after a few 
‘shots disappeared on one side into the wood. A patrol sent after them saw them 
“later on move across the open in the direction of Thurn.—Diinnwald Mill.—Time, 
“11 o'clock, evening.—C, non-commissioned officer.” 

The result of the reconnaissance was so far important that it could be concluded 
the enemy was posted behind the Strunder brook, probably with his muin force at 
Iddesfeld. 

An attack with my whole company would not probably have produced a different 
result. 

Such an attack during darkness can only be recommended, even as an exercise in 
peace-time, when it is necessary to obtain occupation by surprise of an important 
point. In order to increase the prospect of success, a weak detachment should then 
a short time beforehand alarm the enemy by a lively fire on the other wing, in order 
to distract his attention, and to draw, if possible, his reinforcements to that side, 
whilst the company, in complete silence without firing a shot, would make itself" 
master by a quick attack of the point to be occupied, and would at once establish 
itself there and make defensive arrangements. 

Conduct of the Reconnoitring Patrol.—Having asked non-commissioned officer C 
for details as to what had happened during his march to the front, he reported that 
he had remained on the left side of the road to Sclinelleweide, in order to be able 
the more easily to get out of the way of a patrol of the enemy. He had made his 
men cross tl:e railroad one by one and stooping down, in order not to be so easily 
remarked by a patrol; had assembled the detachment on the further side near the 
height, and had continued to advance along the slopes, after he had been warned by 
whistle from the head that nothing of the enemy was to be seen on this side of 
Schnelleweide. He had then left behind three trustworthy men on the height near 
the road to Schnelleweide, with the order to signal by several shots the appearance of 
a detachment of the enemy towards Schnelleweide, and then so withdraw them- 
selves along the high road as far as the turning to Thurn; but, on the other hand, 
to keep themselves hidden and quiet before simple patrols and to let them pass. 
Then he himself with the rest went along the ditch of the high road as far as the 
turning to Thurn. He caused the high road to be passed at the double, first by the 
head, then singly by the other men, and had met on the further side the first patrol 
of the enemy, and this had quickly retired on Thurn after firing a shot. He followed 
quickly through Thurn without firing, but left two men as a precaution on the outer 
boundary towards Iddesfeld. Just as he found the defile unoccupied, and heard the 
challenge of a sentry, apparently about 100 paces beyond A, he was warned by the 
firing of several shots on his right flank that the enemy was attacking in the direction 
of Iddesfeld. He then withdrew without halting quickly behind the high road, 
ordered the patrol to join him by passing over the railroad, and then having assem- 
bled his ».en behind the railroad, he retreated through the wood with a rear-guard, 
and in doing so came against a returning reconnaissance of the enemy, before which 
he remained in hiding on one side, and only fired when he remarked that it was 
weak. It then quickly disappeared. 

I found his measures and his conduct in every way worthy of praise. In explana- 
tion of the last occurrence related by him, the following, which had taken place in 
tne meantime at outpost No. 2, must be mentioned :— 

When the reliefs took place at 10 o’clock, I went with the fresh men, in order to 
see how the relief was carried out. 

I found that already they had very properly agreed upon a sign (a low whistle) 
in order to avoid challenging when the relief took place. At the whistle the two 
men to be relieved approached near to one another, those to relieve them placed 
themselves on their right and left. The lance-corporal in charge of the relief satis- 
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fied himself by a couple of questions that the men going on duty knew what was 
necessary regarding the enemy, the positions of their own side, and the direction of 
the roads, whereupon the two men coming off duty were sent as a patrol towards the 
neighbouring post on the right, in order to learn if any change had taken place on 
that side. 

The men for the relief of the fixed patrol had in the meantime advanced into the 
wood on the left. 

Attack of a Reconnoitring Patrol of the Enemy and Defeat of the same.—But 
before they had reached the patrol several shots were fired on the left flank, which 
soon appeared to come nearer. After a short time a messenger came quickly with the 
report : “ A detachment of the enemy is advancing on the Mut brook.” At the same 
time on the left some shots were to be heard in the far distance and others neurer. 
The examining troop had at once advanced to the sentries. Regarding the strength 
of the attack of the enemy, the messenger could not give any further details. I, 
therefore, at once sent an order for the division of skirmishers to advance as far as 
the mill. 

In the meantime the relief of the fixed patro! and ten men of the same had joined 
on to the examining troop. I now ordered the leader to take position under cover near 
the road, but in case of a superior attack to fall back on the mill. 

I then myself went back to the mill, where already the proper measures for its 
occupation had been taken, and as my left flank appeared to be especially threatened, 
1 at once sent off a section to reinforce the patrol troop. 

Soon firing began here also, but as it had ceased entirely in front I decided that it 
could not be a very strong detachment, and determined to attack it myself in flank. 
I therefore ordered the leader of the division of skirmishers to attack quickly the 
left wing of the enemy in the wood with what remained of his division, and if pos- 
sible, to cut off his retreat. He advanced quickly, and turned at once to the leit. I 
accompanied him as far as the advanced position. 

The firing on the left became soon more rapid ; we remarked that the enemy was 
retiring. I now ordered the men of the fixed patrol to advance quickly through the 
wood on to the old position, and to prevent, as far as possible, the retreat of the 
enemy on that side. In their advance they came upon a patrol of the enemy (pro- 
bably placed for protection of his flank), which quickly retired after firing a few 
shots. 

The detachment of the enemy succeeded in escaping by crossing the Mut brook, 
and soon disappeared from the view of the pursuers in the ground on the further 
side, which did not permit of seeing to a distance. In the same way this detach- 
ment later on escaped from non-commissioned officer C. All then took up again 
their former positions. 

It was half-past eleven o’clock when I sent the order to the left wing, that all were 
to assemble near the road to Schnelieweide. At the same time I gave the signal, 
caused the detachments to unioad their arms successively as they arrived. I then 
marched on Schnelleweide, when I caused the signal for the “Assembly” to be 
sounded, as a sign to my adversary that I was retiring. 

The object of the exercise appeared to me to have been as far as possible attained : 
since on account of the many events which had happened, which, from being 
discussed during instruction time, and also from being talked over amongst the men 
themselves, would lead eachof them to a conviction of the following fact: that, 
during the night, single men, as also complete detachments even in unfavourable 
positions, would have less to disturb them than during the day, provided that they 
do not allow themselves to be surprised, and make some preparations against their 
being so. 


SEVENTH EXERCISE. os 


Fight in a Defile against another Company. 


The — June, morning (see fig. 8). Having come to an understanding with 
another company, which had been instructed in a way similar to that I have above 
pointed out, I made use of one of the following days to undertake, as a special 
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exercise, a defile engagement, and to practise the debouching from and retreat 
through the same, under fire of an enemy. 

General Idea.—We agreed with this view to the following arrangements :— 

1. An east detachment, which wishes to advance towards Miilheim from the 
north-east, gives its advanced guard orders to proceed towards Diinnwald, and there 
to place outposts opposite Miilheim, but to detach a company in the direction of 
Schnelleweide for observing the high road Gladbach-Miilheim. The company to 
march off from Diinnwald at eight o'clock. 

2. From the garrison of Miiiheim one battalion is to be sent forward to reconnoitre 
to-morrow at eight o’clock towards Diinnwald and Schnelleweide. One company is 
especially to go torward on the Gladbach high road against Schnelleweide. 

We agreed at the same time that the points of passage over the railway should be 
considered as veritable defiles; further, that the company of the east detachment 
should be allowed to march off with a flag company at nine o'clock, so as under all 
circumstances to be able to pass over the line of railway and to reach Schnelleweide. 
It was arranged that each company should have the opportunity of debouching from 
a defile in proximity to, or under the fire of the enemy, as also of a successive retreat 
through the defile. 

The ground on both sides of the high road at Schnelleweide was cultivated, so 
that it could be considered as a defile, from which it was only possible to proceed 
to the attack of the passages across the railroad with precaution, and after having 
previously occupied with the advanced guard the height behind Schnelleweide. The 
latter task fell to my company. 

The division of skirmishers, under Lieut. N, received the order to go forward as 
advanced guard towards Schnelleweide, the first and second divisio:s under First 
Lieut. A to follow at a distance of at least 300 metres. One non-commissioned 
officer (Sergeant A), with eight men of the first division, was to go along the railway 
as a left lateral detachment, in order to keep upa communication with the supposed 
detachment on the Diinnwald high road, and to protect my left flank. 

Lieut. N sent in advance, about 200 metres, a non-commissioned officer, with five 
men as head, and made the rest of his division follow in file on the highroad.!’ He 
himself was near the connecting man, the sergeant in command of the advanced guard, 
about twenty paces in front of it, so as to understand better every order called out 
to him. 

I followed with a bugler and a lance-corporal as orderly close behind the advanced 

guard. 
' Great intervals were here required not only on account of the openness of the 
ground, but also because I could not know beforehand whether it might not prove 
advantageous to send my main body to the attack against the railway on the 
left of the high road (making use of the roads across the tields)—ard this could not 
have been carried out if I had allowed the company to follow the advanced guard 
too closely, because then the whole movement would have taken place under eff ctive 
fire of the enemy. 

It is moreover always a fault in open ground to follow the advanced guard too 
closely. 

Conduct of the Advanced Guard on reaching the Enemy —At about 200 metres 
from Schnelleweide the head halted and knelt down under cover. Immediately 





! For a division at war strength such a formation in file is unsuitable, even if it 
enables the march to be made better under cover. A long division in file is not 
sufficiently ready for action. It is therefore necessary either to march in sections, 
or if by so doing, the division suffers too great a loss, and yet if is not possible 
to deploy it, then the half division in front should be completely extended, and 
the rear one should follow in file along the ditch of the high road. In order to 
accustom division leaders to this, and to enable them to judiciously manauvre 
strong divisions, special exercises for officers are carried out, when several com- 
panies are joined together so as to form one company of war strength, and this is 
exercised on broken ground during the autumn and winter time undor the direction 
of the commander of the battalion. 
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afterwards I heard them shout out to the rear from the head, ‘‘ There are sentries of 
“the enemy in Schnelleweide.” I myself now also remarked a man of the enemy 
peering out from behind a house. The advanced guard at once knelt down on the 
command of its leader, in the ditch of the high road. I likewise made a sign to the 
company to kneel down. First Lieut. A gave the order, “ Kneel down by divisions, 
“half of each division in file on the left, and half on the right of the road.” 
Whereupon the two foremost sections of each division at once moved off in file to 
the right and knelt down, whilst the two rear sections of each division formed file 
to the left, ran across the road, and there likewise knelt down in file on a Jevel 
with their first half divisions. I saw also how my left lateral detachment took up a 
position under cover close to the railwzy, and how a man was sent to make a report. 
The report, which reached me somewhat later, ran as follows :— 

“ A detachment of the enemy has occupied the boundary of the wood and the 
** passage across the railway, two sections are going forward to Schnelleweide as 
“‘a reinforcement.” 

The latter, in spite of their going forward on the height as much under cover as 
possible, could be seen from the point where I was standing. 

The enemy had reached the crossing over the railway just at the right time, and 
was able at once to detach a non-commissioned officer with a section towards 
Schnelleweide, where it at once took position under cover, and made arrangements 
for the defence. At my approach, Captain B at once sent forward two sections as 
a reinforcement towards Schnelleweide, which were to take up position on the 
height at o in such a manner that they would bring my attack along the high road 
under effective fire. He protected himself against my left lateral detachment by 
placing a section at the boundary of the wood close to the railway at p, the remainder 
he kept quite under cover, and until the last I remained in uncertainty as to where 
he had placed his support. I guessed it to be nesr the railway, and in this I was 
right. In the meantime Lieut. N had called out to the most advanced section of 
his advanced guard: “ Reinforce the head—to the right extend.” 

As on the right of the high road the field was cultivated the section was obliged 
to run torward in the ditch, whereupon some shots were fired at it, and the men 
then quickly threw themselves on the ground near the head. The leader of the 
head at once gave the order: “ At 200 metres— slow fire.” 

Lieut. N had not followed in the line of skirmishers, since he could equally well 
observe from the point where he stood. The leader of the head now called out to 
him : ‘‘ Schnelleweide is apparently occupied by one section.” He could at once 
have caused the same report to be passed on to me, but wished to satisfy himself 
further about it ; and as he could only do this by reinforcing his skirmishers, he 
gave the order: ‘“ The second section extend to the left along the high road.” The 
leader of the section at once gave the order: “Left turn—double march,” and hurried 
across to the other side of the road, and then: “Right turn--in the ditch as far as 
“‘the head—double march.” He himself hurried on in front of his group, and on 
arriving at the head gave the order: “Lie down—slow fire 200 metres.” The 
leader of the head had during the advance of the group, whilst the enemy was 
keeping a lively fire on it, given the order: “Reinforced fire;” and as the tire of 
the enemy again became weaker: “Slow fire.’ Lieut. N saw that during the advance 
of the second section, it was also fired upon from the heights behind Schnelleweide. 
The reinforcement of the enemy on the height which I had seen on horseback he 
had not previously remarked from his lower point of view, but he now called out to 
the leader of his support: “Report to the captain that Schnelleweide and the 
“heights behind it are occupied apparently with a division.” He had, indeed, only 
remarked some two sections extended, but he could suppose that these sections 
would have some support behind them. 

I had remained quietly halted behind the advanced guard without interfering 
with the arrangements of Lieut. N, as he indeed knew that it was his business, as 
leader of the advanced guard, by drawing up his division to the attack, to force the 
enemy as far as possible to show his strength. 

Carrying out of the Attack on Schnelleweide, during which the high road is con- 
sidered as a Defile—But when the report was made to me I sent an order by tke 
messenger to Lieut. N, “To advance with his division by rushes to 160 metres from 
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“the enemy.” The messenger ran forward along the ditch to Lieut. N, but did not 
communicate to him the order with ported arms, but kneeling down under cover 
b-hind a tree: “ Lieutenant, the division is to advance by rushes for 160 metres” 
(here it appeared that it would have been better on my part to have given the order 
in writing, because during a fight, only quite short commands can be passed on word 
for word, whilst even such short orders as the foregoing are repeated word for word 
with « ifficulty, and thus easily give rise to misunderstanding). Lieut. N then gave 
the order, “ The support to extend to left and right of the high road.” He himeelf 
now ran forward tothe skirmishers. I, at the same time, signalled to the company : 
“ Advance quickly” (by several quick movements of the sword), in order to bring 
the company up to me. it was led forward at the double in the same formation as 
the support. 

Lieut. N now commanded : “ Advance quickly by groups from the right flank 50 
“paces.” ‘The leader of the right wing group gave the order: “The most advanced 
“group stand up—double march.” The group had been practised at once to leave © 
off firing at the first caution, so that at the words “Stand up,” the leader could im- 
mediately place himself at the head of the group. The leaders of the other groups 
at the same time ordered: “ Rapid fire.” The groups followed one another so 
quickly that before the one in front could be ordered by its leader: “ Halt! lie 
down! at 100 metres! rapid fire!” the second had already received the order : 
‘“‘Stand up—double march,” and the groups on the left side of the high road moved 
in a similar manner. 

During the whole movement a small support of the enemy was firing volleys at 
my company from the heights, and I thus became aware that by a rapid continuation 
of my attack I should overcome the defender, since the quick movement to the front, 
as well as the division of my forces to the right and left of the high road, must 
much diminish the effectiveness of the enemy’s fire ; whilst if I decided to keep up 
a longer fire at the halt I should incur the danger of his gaining time to draw 
up reinforcements from the railway. 

I therefore ordered Lieut. A. when the company had arrived near me, and thrown 
itself down on the ground : “ The first division to advance in deployed order as fer as 
“the line of skirmishers at the double ; as soon as the men have thrown themselves 
“down there, bayonets are to be fixed for the attack, and on my signal, ‘ Advance 
“* quickly,’ the houses and the heights behind them are to be taken at a run, the 
“enemy however is only to be followed up with musketry fire.” 

The division leader at once ordered: “ The first division in deployed order— 
double march ;” whereupon the sections deployed to the right and left ran as 
quickly as possible along the road to the division of skirmishers, and at the order : 
“ Lie down,” threw themselves on the ground and fixed bayonets. The skirmishers 
had in the meantime kept up a “ rapid fire.” 

I left but short time to the first division to recover its breath, but gave shortly 
afterwards the signal, “ Advance quickly,” which signal was at once sounded by all 
the buglers, whilst the leader of the second division, whom I was hurrying on by 
sign, at once ordered : “ Double march,” and deployed to the right and left of the 





! By frequent repetition of a similar exercise the understanding soon becomes 
alive to this description of front: attack, so that the commander of the division only 
requires the short order: “ Advance into the line of skirmishers;” and he will 
know what he is to do. 

If at this moment I had already been forward with the skirmishers it would have 
been impossible on active service to have arranged such a combination for attack. 
All I could then have done would have been to bring up a reinforcement by signs 
to the advanced skirmishers, and as soon as this had arrived to have passed to the 
right and left the order: “ Prepare for the attack,” and then to give the signal : 
“ Advance quickly ;” when the support would, on its own accord, have to follow at 
the double. The whole movement gains, however, in rapidity, if the leader has 
previously communicated detailed orders to the support : he then hurries on in front 
of it, and giving at the same time the signal for the attack, drives all those who are 
advancing with hesitation before him, and with an hurrah! is close at hand with 
the support to bring matters to a decision. 
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road, and thus followed with his division in line and the drums beating, as near as 
possible to the other divisions. This beating of the drums causes a visible quickening 
of skirmishers who are advancing in front ; and, in truth, there is no better means on 
active service to give a fresh start forward to skirmishers who are inclined to halt, than 
by rolling the drums behind them ; even if no support were with the drums the moral 
etfect would be the same. It is, therefore, a mistake te lay down as a principle that 
drums are only to beat in an attack when the support has already reached the line 
of skirmishers. This is only advisable when on the defensive and a counter-attack 
is intended—not on the offensive. 

The detachment of the enemy posted at the houses retired rapidly before the 
attack, along the foot of the height, so that the portion of the enemy posted almost 
entireiy urder cover on the high ground could bring an effective fire to bear on the 
point of exit from Schnelleweide. ‘The high road, however, immediately behind the 
farms, was in a cutting which lay as a dead angle opposite the enemy. 

At one moment during the attack, the whole of the men crowded together on the 
road, but Lieutenant N and the non-commissivned officers who had been practised 
at this sort of thing, soon moved them out of that, by signalling and calling to the 
men to throw themselves behind the farms of Schnelleweive on the right and the 
left, whence they could fire on the retiring enemy and against the height. 

During the attack, First Lieutenant A had remained in front of his division, and 
had thus kept it in hand, and prevented it from getting mixed up with the division 
of skirmishers, which he had followed closely. Consequently, it was only necessary 
for him to make a sign and to give the order. “ Half left,’ in order to throw the 
division at once behind the nearest farm, and to form up again in close order. 

He had at once very correctly perceived that the debouching from Schnelleweide, 
and the further pushing back of the enemy, must be carried out in accordance with 
a generai plan, and that, therefore, my orders must be awaited, the more so, as I was 
close by him, and that immediately following, the division in support had arrived, 
and been posted behind the farm." 

Debouching from Schnelleweide-——The debouching of the company on to the 
heights, in order to continue the attack against the railway defile, had now to be 
considered. The cutting in the high road was favourable for the further develop- 
ment of the attack, as it allowed the right wing to be pushed forward under cover, 
and the deft wing o: the enemy, which was still on the heights, to be turned. 

In doing this, only a very short extent of ground had to be hurried across under 
fire. 

I, therefore, ordered Lieutenant N to let the left wing of his division remain at the 
outer boundary of Schnelleweide, and to keep up a brisk fire against the heights. 
The right wing was to advance, by groups, at the double, across the road towards 
the ridge, and to cover the debouching of the company., I ordered First Lieutenant 
A, as soon as the skirmishers had taken position on the ridge, to pass the exposed 
place on the road by sections, at the double, and to take position on the ridge in 
prolongation of the right flank. 

After I had ordered this I dismounted, as I should have done on active service, 
for a leader, as soon as a fight comes to a standstill in close proximity to the enemy, 
must accustom himself to direct the combat on foot. 

My orders were carried out intelligently. Each group leader commanded his group 





! On active service, instead of such thoughtful and subordinate conduct, it often 
happens, through the over-excited zeal of the leader and of a few men, that a con- 
fused and irregular pursuit takes place beyond the position won. It is, therefore, 
important to bring about such situations in peace exercises, so as to accustom the 
leaders to restrain themselves and their men from pressing forward without order 
beyond the further limit of a position won, where they should at once assemble together, 
as much as possible under cover. This will, however, only succeed when all know 
beforehand that the company commander insists strongly on this point, and that he 
possesses sufficient judgment and presence of mind to give the further necessary 
orders at the proper moment. Sometimes a leader allows the force at his disposal to 
get out of hand through giving hurried orders to separate fractions, instead of 
keeping his eye on the combined working together of the whole. 
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(one after the other), “‘ Double march,” made them halt for a moment, under cover, 
in the cutting of the road, looked over the ledge to see where the group could best 
be posted, and, in reference thereto, gave the order, “To take position.” 

First Lieutenant A ran, at the head of his first section, in order himself to at once 
ascertain the enemy’s position on the height, and to determine accordingly the 
position of his other section. He made his right wing, which was favoured by tiie 
ground, wheel forwari so as to flank the enemy’s left. As soon as his division had 
taken position, I ordered the second division to follow the first, by groups, and to 
form itself in close order, as support, behind the right wing in the cutting of the road. 

I then hurried after the first division, so as to give my further orders from the 
height, where I could overlook everything. 

I saw how the enemy on the height was already retreating, by groups, from the 
left flank, before my turning attack on to the little wood q, but had caused one 
division to extend, in a rallying position, on the border of this wood, opposite my 
right wing. 

Debouching of the Enemy to the Attack across the Railway.—Immediately after- 
wards I remarked that a division of the enemy, in close order, was passing the 
railway at the double, an unfurled flag behind, which, after the first division had 
thrown itself under cover behind the right wing, moved further towards the left 
wing, and there, in like manner, took post under cover. 

I called out quickly, to the second division, ‘‘ Fire volleys on the enemy’s support.” 

Although the leader tolerably quickly ordered “ Double march,” and “ Halt for 
“firing,” still the movement was not carried out with sufficient intelligence, and indeed 
it was not altogether easy to take position on the sloping heights, to fire volleys. 
Before, therefore, a regular volley could be fired, the support of the enemy was 
already under cover. 

At the same time I had remarked also, that the leaders of the skirmishers had not 
ordered the support to be fired upon, and that a report had nut been made to me 
from any direction, of the appearance of the support. I caused a halt to be sounded 
and arranged with my adversary for a pause, in order to repeat these different 
things, and again to practise taking position on the ridge, and getting ready for 
opening fire, as well as advancing for firing volleys. 

On the signal “ Advance” being again given, my adversary then proposed to 
advance to the attack, whilst I wished to retire again, through Schnelleweide, as 
the object of my reconnaissance was accomplished. But I wished only to give the 
order for the retreat after the signal, as well for practising myself as the men. 

Remarks on the Conduct of the Skirmishers and Group Leaders of the Company.— 
In examining the position of the groups, I noted whether they were well placed for 
the attack, as also whether distances had been correctly judged, and a proper line of 
retreat chosen. I pointed out to the non-commissioned officers they should not 
forget, as soon as a support of the enemy appeared within effective range, to order at 
once, “Fire at the support, at 2U0 yards,” or at greater distances, as might be 
necessary. 

The appearance of the support must also, at once, be shouted out from one group 
leader to another, until it reaches the leader of the whole. Only when the latter 
finds himself far behind is it necessary fo send a report to him. 

When the second division made an attempt to place itself more rapidly on the 
ridge, to fire volleys, it appeared that it was too difficult for the second rank to fire 
through the first rank, and that the rapid delivery of good volleys was impossible, 
unless both ranks, after preparing to fire volleys, should kneel down, and only stand 
up to give the volleys. It was then only necessary to give the order, “Stand up’”’ 
(when all would have stood up at once, with their arms at the ready), and,‘ At 200 
“ metres, present,” and soon. For loading, all could again kneel down, under cover. 

Instead of volleys, the delivery of rapid fire by the support, when in suxh close 
proximity to the enemy’s skirmishers and support, is recommended. When I caused 
this to be practised on the same ground, it was evident how, on the caution, ‘“‘ On to the 
‘« ridge for rapid firing,” the men standing in close order in the cutting in the road 
took up position much more easily for rapid firing, because the first rank at once 
took more interval, so as to fire better, and the second rank thus found a better place. 

‘the ordering of volleys is, therefore, only to be recommended when they can be 
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ordered and carried out tranquilly, and where also no considerable errors can happen 
in the judging of distance. In all other cases it is better to order “rapid firing,” 
and to cause this to be carried out either lying down or kneeling, because then the 
grazing course of the shots promises a better result, even if the aiming be bad. 


The signal ‘to advance’ was given. The adversary at once strengthened his left 


wing with a whole division, apparently to advance to the attack against my right wing. 

In all groups “ rapid firing” was ordered. 

Retreat before the Attack of the Enemy through the Defile of Schnelleweide.— 
I gave the order, “The second division to take up position at the boundary of 
* Sc’ nelleweide, as a rear-guard.’”! 

The leader of the second division at once commanded, “The first and second 
“ sections take position to the right of the road, third and fourth on the left,—double 
“ march.” 

When my adversary perceived that I began the retreat, he at once advanced rapidly, 
by divisions, from the left flank. and, in order to lose no time, I immediately gave 
the order, “ Right by groups, from the right wing, through Schnelleweide.’”* 

Each group now, after firing another shot, doubled off along the road on the com- 
mand of its leader, “ Right about turn; double march.” 

First Lieutenant A called out to the first group, which hurried past him, ‘ The 
“ division will collect together behind Schnelleweide.” 

He then caused the groups to follow one another rapidly, and himself followed 
the last one, in order to arrange that behind Schnelleweide the division should con- 
tinue its retreat on both sides of the high road by half divisions in file, so that a too 
favourable object of fire should not be offered to the enemy, by a retreat along the 
high road in close order. 

The retreat in such a formation through a defile, which is under the fire of the 
enemy, is always more advantageous when exercising the men than a withdrawal in a 
dense mass J had given the order in the meantime to the leader of the division of 
skirmishers, ‘‘ Follow the first division.” 

He accordingly continued a rapid fire against the right wing of the enemy, which 
had now pushed forward to the high road, whilst he made the section of his right 
wing slightly alter its position, and when the first division had passed him, he ordered 
“* Retire quickly by groups from the right wing ;” and as each group hurried past 
him, “ Follow the first division.” 

I had in the meantime examined the position of the second division, and as the 
section of the division of skirmishers, which from the beginning had stood on the 
left wing, now appeared no longer necessary where it stood, I caused it at once t> 
withdraw; and ordered the leader of the second division to retire quickly if the 





! In this order i specially avoided the word “ retreat,” because, at such successive 
marching off, it is easy to be heard and carried out by those for whom it is not 
intended, and confusion is thus caused. Even if this does not happen in peace, it 
does in war. 

The leader of the second division did well in giving, at once, the necessary orders 
to his sections, and not immediately moving back the whole division, because, during 
a movement, orders are difficult to give and to understand. 

2 It would be a great mistake if the principle of giving orders to subordinate 
leaders, and not to the men, were carried so far that even in such moments, when a 
rapid execution is necessary, it were so strictly adhered to as first to give an order 
to the /eader, and for him to repeat it. On the contrary, as the principal leader 
always bears the responsibility of his orders, he must therefore give them directly 
to the men, when by doing so their execution is facilitated, and his men must, in 
like manner, be practised on receiving such direct orders, not to wait for the order 
of the subordinate leaders; care must be taken that, when orders are given to 
subordinate leaders, men, who may by chance overhear them, should not carry out 
the same one by one. 

Dull subordinate leaders, who cannot repeat an order given to them quickly, will 
be the cause, by their own conduct, of orders being generally given directly to their 
men when prompt execution is required. 
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enemy made an overpowering attack, but by groups, if he did no¢ press forward 
in force. 

I then quickly mounted my horse, and hurried after the retiring company, which 
was moving at a rapid pace in the ditches along bo’h sides of the high road. 

I ordered the first division, which was at the head, to retire at the double 100 
paces further, and there to take up position on both sides of the high road facing 
towards Schuelleweide, so as to rally the second division. ‘The division of skir- 
mishers was to continue the retreat rapidly until beyond rifle range. 

The enemy, in the meantime, in consequence of the good position taken up by the 
second division, remained halted on the ridge to fire, and had brought up his sup- 
port, the flag company, under cover, as far as the high road, so as by a general 
sttack to obtain possession of Schnelleweide. The leader of the second division 
availed himself of the halt of the enemy to at once take back two of his sections as 
far as the opposite boundary, right and left of the road, whence they could fire 
both on the road and on the height; and when these had been placed, he caused ~ 
the rest tu retire at the double. In hurrying past, he gave the section which had 
remained halted the order to fire one more shot as soon as the enemy advanced 
ugainst Schnelleweide, and then to fullow him on the right and left of the high 
road, 

The attack of the enemy was not long delayed, so that the rear-guard was obliged 
to retire before the remainder of the division had gained a sufficient distance. When, 
l.owever, the skirmishers of the enemy in great crowds ran forward to the boundary 
on this side of Schnelleweide to deliver a following fire, they themselves came under 
the fire of the first division, posted at about 20U metres, and were obliged to seek 
for cover, and thus the second division was enabled to withdraw unmolested behind 
the first. 

The left lateral detachment at the same time withdrew to the same distance as 
the company had done. 

It was at first intended that the exercise should end here. As, however, my 
adversary wished also on this occasion to practise with his company a retreat 
through a defile under fire of the enemy, we agreed that he should again retreat 
over the railway, followed by my company, which should be supposed to receive 
a reinforcement. 

Voluntary retreat of the Enemy behind the Railway, and renewed advance of 
my Company through Schnelleweide.—Accordingly he at once made the arrangeinent 
that one division should at first remain halted as rear-guard at Schnelleweide, 
bnt should retire over the railway when I advanced to the attack. He sent imme- 
diately a second division to oceupy the boundary of the wood on this side the rail- 
way, so as to rally the rear-guard, whilst the third division received the order to 
retire directly behind the railway crossing. 

When I perceived the movement and retreat of my adversary, I at once ordered 
the first division to occupy Schnelleweide again, and the second and skirmishing 
divisions to follow quickly in close order. 

As the enemy was occupied in his retreat, it appeared to me more advantageous 
to follow with the company in close order, than to cause it to advance again by 
half divisions in file, a formation which should only be adopted when it appears 
necessary in order to avoid great losses. 

First Lieutenant A ordered “ Advance quickly by rushes from the right wing 
“along the high road ;” whereupon the two right wing sections, with their leaders 
ut their head, at once advanced along the ditches, whilst the left sections opened 
rapid fire. As the adversary at once retired before the attack, and only left one 
section as rear-guard, First Lieutenant A immediately ordered the left wing sections 
to double, whilst in the meantime Lieutenant N had deployed both divisions on 
the high road, and was following rapidly. The enemy’s rear-guard withdrew quickly 
after firing a few shots. 

First Lieutenant A continued the attack with his division as far as Schnelleweide, 
occupied the farm on the left side of it with both sections of the left wing, and on 
the other hand advanced the right wing as far as the ridge, and quickly posted it 
there to give a following fire. 

As I observe.| that the adversary had not yet reached the railway crossing, I gave 
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the order to the company, “ Double,” so as, if possible, to be able to give a volley at 
the moment when the detachments passed the crossing. As it happened the com- 
pany arrived just at the right time, so that I was able to give tle order to the 
second division, which was at the head. as soon as it reached the road leading to the 
crossing, “ Wheel to the left to fire volleys.” 

The division leader ordered, “ Left wheel—double march—for firing—halt—at 
** 300 metres—present.””! 

I ordered the division of skirmishers on the other hand, ‘‘ Occupy the ridge in 
“ prolongation of the right flank.”” Whereupon it at once took position on the ridge 
in right extension of the first division ; whilst on the caution from the division 
leader, “ Take distance from the left wing group,” the leaders of groups quickly as 
on the parade-ground, placed themselves before their groups, which they directed by 
sign to the proper place, and then successively gave the order, ‘‘ Halt —take 
“ position—at 200 metres—on the enemy’s skirmishers—slow fire.” 

In the meantime, the attentive adversary, at the same moment that he saw my 
support wheel to the left to fire volleys, had extended the division—which had already 
passed the crossing and taken position under cover along the railway embankmeni- 
in order to give a rapid fire on my support. 

As I saw that another volley would in reality have had but little effect, I at once 
ordered, “ The second division, right about turn—double march—get under cover,” a 
command which it was not necessary for the leader of the division to repeat, and the 
latter only commanded, as soon as the division was under cover of the ridge, “‘ Halt 
“‘ front,”’ and at once looked round to see if all the arms were at the ‘‘ Order,’”— 
2 measure which, as soon as there is time, should never be neglected, if a morement 
had been ordered immediately after firing without the command to “ order arnis ” 
being previously given. 

The adversary had apparently given the order to the division, which was still ex- 
tended near the boundary of the wood on the height, to retire by groups from the 
left wing, because it was shouted out to me from the right wing, “ The enemy is 
‘yetiring from the height,’ and I saw the enemy’s skirmishers of the left wing 
withdraw quickly and disappear near the railway, whilst the others still remained 
standing to fire, but after doing so followed in succession. Iat once ordered “The skir- 
‘* ishing division to the attack against the boundary.” Then to First Lieutenant A, 
‘Gain ground with the right wing of the first division by rushes on the height.” 
lieutenant N gave the order to his division, ‘ Ready for the attack” (an order 
which in heavy fire must be rapidly passed from one group to another, and the 
firing then at once stepped), and then “ Stand up—double march.” 

First Lieutenant A then gave the order, “ The right wing to advance rapidly by 
“rushes on the height.” Whereupon the leader of the right wing group at once 
pointed to a slight rising ground, and ordered “ Up te’the mound—double march,” 
and having arrived there, ‘“‘ Halt—lie down—rapid fire.” The next non-commis- 
sioned officer ordered in like manner, “ As far as the next broken ground; double 
march—halt—lie down—rapid fire.” Immediately afterwards, the first non-commis- 
sioned officer again ordered, “ Up to the next mound—dvuble march,” and so on, 
—-so that during the attack by the division of skirmishers, the first division kept up 
a fire of the enemy, who was still partly extended, and partly retiring rapidly over 
the crossing (against the latter, principally by the left wing of the first division, 
which remained halted), and at the same time in advancing toward the crossing, the 





1 The volley would naturally only have caused a serious loss to the enemy’s rear- 
guard division, which was then passing the crossing at the double by groups, if the 
hostile division had been in close order. I am, therefore, of opinion that, in a 
retreat under fire of the enemy, the confusion and bad moral impression are in- 
creased when, through mistaken care lest the troops should get out of hand, all are 
kept together in a crowded mass. Troops should be ordered to move in such for- 
mation as will secure them against unnecessary loss, and they will then remain 
better in hand than if kept in close column. It is in human nature that a body 
of men which retires by order will never run too far; whereas, on the other hand, 
the man who is hurried by fear becomes deaf and blind to orders, and shows a 
wonderful endurance in running. 
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smallest inequalities of ground on the heights were made use of, in order to be able 
te fire on the enemy with the smallest possible loss, and gradually to gain sufficient 
ground to the front to enable the division in support to follow the skirmishers by 
rushes without its having to suffer much from the fire of the enemy. 

As soon as the last skirmishers of the ene my withdrew themselves from the height, 
I gave an order to this effect to the division in support. It continued to move in 
line at the double, but on the way had to lie down under cover several times, at word 
of command, as the enemy behind the railway embankment began a brisk fire on it.! 

I had dismounted and hurried on in front of the supporting division in order to 
overlook the situation of affairs, as at this moment I could expect from the front either 
no news at all, or else only incomplete reports regarding the position of the enemy. 

Whilst I was hurrying forward T remarked that Lieutenant N, as soon as he 
reached the boundary of the wood with his skirmishers, and opened fire against 
the enemy posted behind the embankment, very properly sent off a patrol from 
his right wing in the direction of the next railway crossing. 

In like manner the leader of the /eft lateral patrol near the railway, without 
having received a special order, had at once on his own account again advanced 
against the enemy’s right wing, when he saw that the company renewed the attack— 
a generally correct proceeding, since all lateral patrols must act in accordance with 
the movements of the main body. 

As the enemy had placed quite close to the railway two divisions in very good 
positions, so as to bring the approach to the crossing under most effective fire, and 
as probably a division in close order was placed rez udy for support quite close under 
cover, it followed that a front attack would have very little prospect of success, and 
therefore I should have disposed my supposed support directly towards the next 
railway crossing on the enemy’s flank, the more so as the report came to me from 
the patrol, which had been sent there, that it was unoccupied. With this the 
exercise was brought to an end. 

General Observations.— Whilst the arms were being piled I met my adversary, and 
we were both cf opinion that only in the combat of one company against the other, 
when it is carried out in a natural manner, is to be found the proper preparation 
for active service both for the commander of the company and for the company 
itself. 

Here also the taking advantage of every opportunity of the moment can be 
practised ; details can be supervised and improved without the control of the whole 
being lessened ; the division of the company into three parts affords an opportunity 
for many tactical combinations, and for the varied practice of the leaders, in 
quickly joining in with the general idea either by acting according to positive orders 
or according to general directions. 

At the same time it affords the best practice for the company commander, in 
quickly judging a situation, in quickly arriving at a decision and issuing orders, 
under the condition of avoiding, as far as possible, unnecessary losses from the fire 
of the enemy. st 

We also agreed that on active service it is not possible to reckon on precis: 
and prompt communication of ordera either to the company or to detachments of 
it; as a rule the noise and the excitement of a fight will necessitate for both 
leaders and men the simplest formations and orders, so that it is necessary when 
exercising, to give prominence to the most important principles, as these must always 
be adhered to, if in a fight the control over the whole, and every possibility of making 
use of a favourable chance, are not to be lost. 

Let us recapitulate these principles— 

1. Defence.—Making full use of the time before the attack for strengthening the 
pusition, and for making certain of the distances on the field of attack 5 controlling 


This division, ‘instead of running forward in line, might have ‘advanced by sec- 
tions in file, and have maintained an equally ready fi fighting formation, and would 
thus have decreased any losses which might have been causel. Such formations 
are of advantage when it is necessary to cause detachments formed in close order 
to follow the skirmishers in close order, as closely as possible without engaging them 
in the fight. 
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the skirmishers’ fire in the position; placing of the support as near as possible, 
but under cover, in order either to completely repel the assault by its sudden arrival 
at the decisive moment, or in case of an overwhelming attack, to have it ready to be 
thrown in a favourable rallying position so as to bring the retreat to a halt. 

2. Attack.—Duty of the foremost skirmishers to gain favourable points in 
front of the defender’s position frem which an effective fire can be brought on the 
defender, and from which the dispositions of the adversary can be ascertained as far 
as possible—so that it may be possible to quickly and correctly arrange for carrying 
ou the attack, and for bringing one’s forces without unnecessary loss as near to the 
enemy as may be desirable for ensuring a prompt result: further, preparation for 
the decisive moment by a cor stantly increasing fire on the enemy, and development of 
superior shooting power against some determined point of attack (on which occasion 
one division of the company, if possible, must be kept in close order, but gradually 
brought up closer to the enemy, making use of inequalities of ground and in suitable 
formation) ; lastly, for the decisive moment, simultaneous advance and working 
together of all the troops against a determined point, and shouting hurrah! but no 
pressing forward heyond the position of the enemy, at least not further than is 
necessary in order to have an open field of fire against him when in retreat. 

3. Pursuit.— For pursuit a special order is always necessary, or a new disposition. 
The pursuing detachment must of its own account secure its flanks ; the necessary 
arrangements must be made with the support which follows for quickly assembling 
in support or for occupying villages or woods, and when necessary for examining and 
collecting together the enemy’s prisoners. 

4, Retreat.—For rallying the men retiring and for telling off a rear-guard, care 
must be taken efore the order to retreatis given. Retreat of the men without order 
before the enemy has really pressed forward into the position is punishable, for a 
rapid retreat an order must always be given. 

If one has thoroughly impressed ¢hese principles on the subordinate leaders and 
men, not only theoretically, but at every opportunity in peace time has authoritatively 
directed attention to their execution and working out, one will at least have prepared 
the men for active service to that extent that under all circumstances they will be 
well in hand ; and, indeed, that even when most of the leaders have fallen, those 
remaining will know what next to do until further orders are received. There 
remains on this subject still one point for consideration. 

On active service independent combats of companies form an exception ; generally 
the company commander with his company forms only a small vanishing part of a 
great whole, and the greater this whole the simpler will be the combat tasks and 
formations for the small fractions, and therefore the more superfluous might appear 
to many, the training of the company for combat in details such as the proper 
transmission of orders. 

In large bodies of troops there are apparently only two things for consideration : 
practice of skirmishers in fire combat on broken ground, and practice of detach- 
ments in close order, so that they should remain as long as possible in suitable for- 
mation in the hand of their leaders even under a heavy fire of the enemy. 

It might be thought then, that for the training of the company it would in every 
respect be of much less consequence to practise the leaders in communicating special 
orders to the skirmishers, than in training the latter to a still greater independence 
and circumspection in using broken ground, and in firing over it. 

But on the contrary, it appears as if the leaders sh uld now, more than ever, be 
specially exercised in the manner in which they would have to act in order to bring 
de'achments in close order with the smallest possible loss as near to the enemy as 
possible—not to lead them to the attack in close order, but at the decisive moment 
to have a considerable force close by well in hand, so that their superiority can 
be rendered really effectual, and that the troops may not be distressed by having 
to hurry over too great an extent of ground. 

A special value has always been laid on this latter point in the preceding pages, 
but it must certainly be admitted that in the training of individual companies but 
small opportunities for this purpose are offered, and therefore only easy tasks can be 
undertaken, as for instance the leading of divisions at peace strength to within the fire 
of the enemy. Even when a war company is formed from several peace compan.es 
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(in the autumn a battalion has to carry out this exercise on broken ground as often as 
possible), great difficulties will be found in bringing up supports under heavy fire 
to within 300 paces of the enemy, so that they may be capable of a further continua- 
tion of the attack, and at the same time remain in the hand of their leader and in 
good breath. 

The difficulty increases still more in the fight of the battalion, the regiment, the 
brigade when the reserves have to follow as near as possible to the companies fighting 
in front. 

A closer examination of this most important question of the day would lead one 
beyond the limits of this work. 

It may, however, be here pointed out that certainly at the present time the careful 
training of the company as such is not sufficient for rendering it perfect in the con- 
ditions of extensive combats. On the other hand, training under the same conditions 
must be the basis of it, and what is practised by the company on a small scale must 
be carried out analogously under larger conditions—otherwise the method of instrue- 
tion has been wrong. 

It therefore appears that a special justification is required from the author 
for having in this journal laid important stress on the training of non-commissioned 
officers in the exact cominunication of orders, whilst at the same time it must be 
allowed that in the employment of skirmishers by masses in the combat of the pre- 
sent day, were it attempted to demand from each subordinate leader that he should 
give commands to his own small detachment, the general confusion would only be 
increased ; indeed, it would be impracticable, for each mobilised company only 
retains a small number of its officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, and the 
greater number cannot be exercised in any complicated mechanical movements of 
combat. 

Thus it would appear that in the method of instruction given above, less account has 
been taken of what would occur on active service than if the commander of the 
company had from beginning to end accustomed his men only to his command, 
and for the rest, had left as much latitude as possible to their intelligence, when they 
had to act on their own responsibility. In fact this is a method which must be 
followed with all bodies of troops which receive fresh leaders, for it naturally follows 
that the latter must first of all make themselves intelligible in a fight to all their men 
before they consider whether each individual subordinate leader can so make himself 
understood. 

However, it is not difficult to show that such objections are completely unfounded. 

Let us consider simply the course of a combat of the present day. The first deploy- 
ment of skirmishers begins at the latest at a distance of from 800 to 1,000 paces 
from the enemy, generally much sooner, and therefore at a time when we have not 
yet a specified combat objective (for as yet the position of the enemy can scarcely be 
seen), but then we only wish to gain ground to the front, and hope to succeed in this 
with smaller losses in an extended formation than in close order. 

Thus is formed a long line of skirmishers, more or less connected, and under 
favourable circumstances, with several small supports behind ; and soon the ten- 
dency of the wings to spread out to the right and left instinctively shows itself, be it 
with the intention to outflank the enemy or to make use of cover offered by the ground. 
If the skirmishers have approached the enemy to within some 300 or 400 paces, they 
then throw themselves down to fire, and at this moment they are already completely 
out of the hand of their leaders, and they show by the lateral movement of individual 
parties such extensive intervals that the supports are very soon obliged to extend 
forward into them, but only to bring about an apparent general connection, without 
having any clear object in the fight. 

3ut this first advance receives quite a different character as soon as the skirmishers 
have been accustomed from the very commencement only to advance in accordance 
with definite orders, and to strictly follow these orders without on the way making 
use of cover on their own account. 

Lying down at word of command, running forward by rushes, the naming of a 
detachment of direction, the firing of a few cartridges at long distances can and must 
be commanded at this period of the fight when the special object in view is to form 
up as near as possible to the enemy for an effective attack, and one uses the forma- 
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tion of skirmishers only as the single possible means to this end ; and for this objec 
as few skirmishers as possible should be extended, in order to keep as much strength 
as possible available for an effective preparation for the decisive moment. In order 
to proceed according to the correct old tactical principles, it is in no way necessary to 
make use of heavy columns, when swarms of skirmishers have become capable of 
being led, and have been properly practised in tactics. It may therefore be said, that 
those companies which, by dint of the precise orders of their leaders, have remained 
well in the hand of those leaders up to within 300 or 400 paces of the enemy will 
likewise from thenceforward be capable of undertaking a great deal, and will still 
remain in the hand of their leaders, even if xo other orders can be understood than 
the “signal to advance” and the roll of the drum. For in close proximity to the 
enemy, detachments which have followed so far under one individual leading will 
yet further keep together instinctively, and pay attention to theirleaders. The means 
of maintaining great masses of skirmishers well under control consists, then, simply 
in this—from the first moment of extension, their leader, and the subordinate leaders, 
must command them by definite orders, so long as the orders are capable of being 
communicated and understood. 

This is the object which, knowingly or unknowingly, all late publications have in 
view, which treat of the new requirements of infantry tactics and training for the 
same. Therefore the author thinks that in the detailed methcd he has described 
for obtaining this object, he has kept well within the bounds of truth, even if he 
must leave it an open question whether it would be possible to lead detachments by 
direct orders up to point-blank range from the enemy. In any case, everything is 
accomplished which can be expected if the men can be brought to understand this : 
that every extension at a greater distance than 300 paces from the enemy is not 
skirmishing, but is only a means by which to approach close to the enemy with the 
smallest possible loss; that therefore nothing must happen without orders, and 
that at any moment the collecting together of different divisions, or of the whole 
company, behind any cover arrived at, may be ordered so as to organise from 
thence an overwhelming attack against a defined point of the enemy’s position. 

If then one possesses for the actual combat a good number of well-trained skir- 
mishers and subordinate leaders who have gained intelligence in the combined 
working together of troops for the object ordered, it will be possible to accomplish 
the utmost with one’s men, even when the leaders can only lead by their own example, 
and one will always overcome a less well-trained adversary, even if he have the same 
bravery and endurance, because with superior training the individual leading always 
goes hand in hand. 


APPENDIX. 
I. Sketch for exercising a Company on very broken Ground. 
a. Preparatory exercise. 

1. Occupation of a tolerably steep height by skirmishers ; the support which is 
placed behind the height receives the order to advance to fire volleys. Care must be 
taken that the support crosses the height quickly but in close order, and that it stops 
to fire when it can do so straight to the front and over the height. The support can 
also lie close behind the line of skirmishers and receive the order to fire volleys to 
one side against a (supposed) advancing enemy, in which case the movement would 
have to take place quietly and unobserved, and the leader would have to form up to 
the proper front for firing volleys by the shortest way, and as much under cover as 
possible. 

2. The support has to go round the height to make the attack against the flank 
of the supposed enemy. The attack must be made by surprise and in perfect order, 
notwithstanding the inequalities of the ground. 

3. Rapid flank movements of the support in order to gain quite under cover 9 
specified point. (Movements in sections or in file with wheelings or formation into 
line on arrival at the height indicated.) 

4, Advance by rushes of the skirmishers from height to height; close following 
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of the support as much as possible without showing itself. At last, assault of a height 
on the top of it halt, and at the same time volleys with blank cartridge, in order 
to assure oneself that order has been maintained after the exciting movement. 


6. Exercises in broken ground against a skeleton or supposed enemy. 


Ground: A village (Hiirth) lies in some hollow ground with precipitous heights 
before the points of exit of the village. On the highest point of the ridge there is a 
farra, behind it the boundary of a wood. 

Order for the company; debouch from the village to take the heights on the 
further side, and if possible to press forward into the wood. 

For the skeleton enemy (one section and a flag which represents a division in close 
order) the three following periods are prescribed :— 

1. Weak occupation of the height which commands points of exit from the village. 

2. Retreat to the farm before an overwhelming and turning attack and defence of 
the farm. 

3. The support (the flag), which was under cover near the boundary of the wood, 
advances to the attack against the wing of the enemy, which is trying to turn the 
farm, drives him back, and thus compels the assailant to retire on Hirth. (Defile 
retreat under protection of a rear-guard.) 


II. Exercises which can be undertaken when the country on both sides of the road is 
cultivated, and there is only an opportunity of placing at considerable distances 
apart detachments under cover, one opposite the other. 


a. Placing in position of a detachment a, and judging distance whilst the other 
detachment 4 marches along the road up to the nearest position offering cover, and 
in doing so counts the paces. At 240 and at 480 metres one or two men are halted. 
It is recommended, when counting the paces, to make them so long (with the upper 
part of the body leaning forward and the knees bent), that the number of paces may 
agree with the number of metres. 

b. The detachment 4 disappears with the exception of a patrol placed under cover. 
The other detachment receives the order to march against it. Conduct of the head 
and of the detachment at the first shot fired by this patrol. The patrol is suddenly 
reinforced as the detachment approaches it by rushes. The attack is abandoned, 
and the retreat carried out behind the position a, where an outpost is established. 

Detachment 4 also places an outpost: creeping patrols endeavour to learn the 
position of the adversary by trying to advance along the hollows, as much under cover 
as possible, against the wing of the hostile position. 

ec. A reconnoitring patrol attacks the sentry on the road, and is driven back by 
the examining troop, which has taken up a position quite unperceived. 

d, One of the outposts retires, keeping as much under cover as possible, to a posi- 
tion at some distance, and leaves its sentries standing for a specified time in order to 
conceal the retreat. As soon as this retreat is perceived by the other outpost it 
receives the order to advance with al] its men to reconnoitre. 


III. Exercises which can be carried out on the same ground by changing the 
disposition, 


1 (fig. 1). Defence of the wood and of the height facing to the east (the support 
advances through the wood as far as the boundary for firing volleys). 

2. The wood is only occupied by the skeleton enemy facing to the south. Attack 
of the company starting from the high road and the farm, and pursuit through the 
wood. 

3 (fig. 3). At Lind and Deckstein there are patrols of the skeleton enemy ; that at 
Deckstein is reinforced as the company (which this time does not advance along the 
high road to the village, but by the side road) advances to the attack against Deckstein. 

Execution of the attack, which at first is driven back by the sudden entry into line 
of a support (flag) ; then voluntary retreat of the skeleton enemy ; renewed attack, 
and carrying of the position at Deckstein ; pursuit of the enemy. 

4, (fig. 4). The small wood @ is occupied by a skeleton enemy facing to the north, 
which has a patrol in Hornpott. The company coming from the north first attacks 
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Hornpott with its advanced guard, and deploys then to the front and flank for the 
attack of a; the attack succeeds. The skeleton enemy receives from the high roada 
reinforcement (a flag) ; defence then takes place. 

5 (fig. 6). From Mengenich a single patrol troop has advanced up to the point of 
the wood at @, and sends patrols by Niissenberg towards Longerich (whence the 
enemy is expected). The enemy advances to the attack along the road from Longerich. 
When ke has taken the wood he sees a hostile company (a flag) which is coming 
from Mengenich to attack him. Defence of the wood and retreat to Niissenberg, 
as soon as the first attack of the enemy has been repulsed with all the troops 
available. 

6 (fig. 7). An outpost has occupied the wood fronting towards Arnold’s height and 
Marienburg. Enveloping attack of the same, starting from both these places. 

7 (fig. 8). Fight when meeting. 

For protecting a convoy going from Gladbach to Miilheim against an enemy 
expected from the south (from Briick) a company receives the order to take 
position beyond Thurn in such a manner that the enemy may be prevented, as long 
as possible, from pushing forward across the Strunder brook. 

A company of the enemy (or a skeleton enemy) has already arrived with its 
advanced guard by the road from Briick on the height of the farm of Mielenforst, with 
the order to push reconnaissance beyond Iddesfeld toward the high road, when the 
head of the company will have reached the defile near Thurn. 

(March off of 0¢/ companies at the same time: the one from the defile of Thurn, 
the other from the bridge of Mielenforst. The question is as to which will succeed 
first in taking a position which will at the same time command the roads from Thurn 
to Iddesfeld, and which in consequence can think of the further execution of the 
order received.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J., 1834-1851. Edited, with extracts 
from the diary of the latter, by Curistine TERHUME Herrick. London: 
Unwin, 1890. Pp. 224. Size 74” x 53” x 14%. Weight under 1 Ib. 
Price 6s. 

Is this a revelation of a “lion inlove”? As the book stands it gives too much 
and too little. What object is intended to be gained by the insertion of the skeleton 
account of the second interview between the beautiful young woman and the 
warrior-statesman of 65 years of age, except to attempt to exalt the former at the 
expense of the latter, we do not know. Had the whole of the correspondence been 
given in extenso, we should have had before us materials for a psychological study 
of “old manhood ”’ under woman’s influence ; but as the subject of the study is one 
whom the English nation will ever regard as one of its noblest and most single- 
minded servants, we would willingly have dispensed with the study in his case.— 
GA. 

The Victories of the British Army in the Peninsula and the South of France, from 
1808 to 1814. An epitome in one volume of Napier’s “ History of the Peninsular 
War,” and Gurwood’s “ Collection of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches.” By 
Rosert O’Byrne. London: Chapman and Hall, 1889. Pp. 335. Size 72” x 
54” x 13”. Weight under 1 lb. 10 0z. Price 5s. 

By a curious coincidence this work and the one just noticed reached us in the 
same parcel, and the perusal of Mr. O’Byrne’s book pleasantly recalls us from that 
intrusion into private life for which Miss Herrick is responsible. 

Hindu Kop: Wanderings and Wild Sport on and beyond the Himalayas. By 
Major-General Donatp Macintyre£, U.€. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 
1889. Pp. 464. Size 9” x 6” «x 13”. Weight under 2 1b.10 0z. Price 21s. 
A pleasantly written account of sport and wanderings in search of it. 

How to Catalogue a Library. By Henry B. Wueattey. London: Elliot Stock, 
1889. Pp. 268. Size 7” «x 43” x 1”. Weight under 1402. Price 4s. 6d. 
This book will be found very useful by those who, having no previous experience 

in book catalogueing, are about to try their hand at it. 

The Worlds Great Explorers and Explorations. A Life of John Davis, the 
Navigator, 1550-1605, Discoverer of Davis Straits. By CLements R. MarkHam, 
C.B., F.R.S. London: Philip and Son, 1889, Pp. 301. Size 7” x 54 x 14”. 
Weight under 1 lb. 6 oz. Price 3s. 6d. 

It is desirable to call special attention to this book, as it is the first of a series 
edited by Messrs. J. Scott Keltie, H. J. Makinder, and E. G. Ravenstein, names 
well known in connection with geographical work, and which is intended to form a 
biographical history of geographical discovery. With one or two exceptions, each 
volume will deal mainly with one leading explorer, bringing out prominently the 
man’s personality, telling the story of his life, and showing in full detail what he 
did for the exploration of the world. Mr. Clements Markham has done his work 
well. 

The Winning of the West. By Turopore Roosrvett. New York: Putnam 
1889. 2 vols. Pp. 762. Size 9” x 63” x 23”. Weight under 4 lbs. 2 oz, 
Price 21s, 
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How French and English established themselves on the Great Continent ; how 
the English-speaking people gradually gained ground on it; the deeds of the border 
people—form the subject of the two interesting volumes ; but fully as one may appre- 
ciate the manly qualities and the courage of the early settlers, a perusal of the book 
raises in the mind a sort of regret that civilization has needed as its pioneer in the 
West such episodes of bloodshed and suffering. 


A Manual of Cyclist Drill for the use of the Cy list Section of the Oxford Onivers ity 
R.V. Corps. Compiled by J. Coox-Witson, 2nd Lieut. O.U.R.V.C. Oxford : 
Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1889. Pamp. Pp. 55. Price 2s. 


Submitted for the consideration of cyclists. 


Elements of the Art of War. By James Mercier. London: Macmillan, 1889. 
2nd edition. Revised and corrected. Pp. 293. Size 94” x 64” x 14”. Weight 
under 2 lbs. Price 17s. 

Mr. Mercier is Professor of Civil and Military Engineering at West, Point, and 
has prepared this work as a text-book for the use of the Cadets at that Academy. 
The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. By Jonun Fiske. London: 

Macmillan, 1888. Pp. 368. Size 8” x 53” x 13”. Weight under 1 lb. 6 oz. 

Price 10s. 6d. 

That the crisis of the struggle between the mother country and her American 
Colonies ceased with the signature of the Treaty of 1783 Mr. Fiske considers an 
erroneous idea, and he regards the five years which followed, during which the 
Constitution was built up, as the most critical time of all. 


International Law. A Series of Lectures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge, 1887. By H. 8S. Marne, K.C.S.I. London: Murray. Pp. 228. 
Size 9” x 6” x 1”. Weight under 1} lbs. Price 7s. 6d. 

Not only is this not a dry treatise on law, but it is very interesting to sailors and 
soldiers, owing to the fact that 159 out of the 228 pages deal with naval or military 
subjects, such as naval or maritime belligerency, the Declaration of Paris, relations 
of belligerents on land, and similar topics. 


A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaign, 1807-1814. Its Battles and Sieges. By 
W.T. Dosson. London: Bickers and Son, 1889. Pp. 408. Size 84” x 53 
x 13”, Weight under 1 lb. 14 0z. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is an abridgment from Napier’s “ History of the Peninsular War.” 

With Lee in Virginia: a Tale of the American Civil War. By G. A. Henty. 
London: Blackie, 1890. Pp. 384. Size 73” x 54” « 1$”. Weight under 2 lbs. 
Price 6s. 

One of the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hexty. London: Blackie, 1890. 
Pp. 352. Size 74’” x 53” x 12”. Weight under 1 lb. 10 0z. Price 5s. 

Two charmingly written books for young people who are inclined to “ scarlet 
fever.” 

The Military Career: a Guide to Young Officers, Army Candidates, and Parents. 
3y Lieut.-General Sir W. Bettarrs. London: Allen. Pp. 239. Size vt ie 
54” x 12”, Weight under 1} lbs. Price 5s. 

A very useful publication. 

Der Kompassam Bord. Ein Handbuch fiir Fiihrer von eisernen Schiffen. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Directur. Hamburg: Friederichsen and Co., 1889. Pp. 195, 
Size 103” x 73” x 13”. Weight under 11b100z. Price 9s. 


Letters on Infantry. By Prince Krarr zt HonEeNnLonE INGELFONGEN. ‘Trans- 
lated by Lieut.-Colonel N. L. Watrorp, R.A. London: Stanford, 1889. Pp. 
age 


275. Size 74” x d 


x 3%, Weight under 1lb. Price 6s. 
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Letters on Cavalry. Uniform with the above. Pp. 256. Price 6s. 
These letters, like those on Artillery already published, should be carefully 
) : ) i 
perused and thonght over by every Officer. Prince Kraft, by adopting letters as 
the medium through which to convey the results of his great experience to his 
brother Officers, has secured an audience immeasurably greater than that which 
would have listened to a treatise or an essay. ‘he letters are written in a most 
pleasant and taking style. 


Reminiscences of a Regivide. Edited from the original MSS. of Sergeant Marceau, 
Member of the Convention and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution 
of 1789, by M. C. M. Simpson. London: Chapman and Hall, 1889. Pp. 391. 
Size 9” x 63” x 12%. Weight under 23 lbs. Price 14s. 


An interesting contribution tu the history of the Great Revolution. 


Service Chemistry: being a short Manual of Chemistry and its Applications in the 
Naval and Military Services. 3y Vivian B. Lewes, Professor of Chemistry, 
R.N. College. London: Whittingham, 1889. Pp. 485. Size 83” x 6” x 14”. 
Weight under 24 lbs. Price 15s. 

This book has been prepared as a text-book for the Officers passing through the 

R.N. College. 


William Dampier. By W. Ciark Russett. Pp, 192. Size 73” x 54” x 3”, 
Weight under 12 0z. Price 2s. 6d. 


Warren Hastings. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, K.C.B. Pp. 235. Weight under 
13 oz. 


Lord Strafford. By H. D. Tratnr. 1889. Pp. 206. Weight under 14 0z. 


Monk. By Jurtan Corsett. 1889. Pp. 221. Weight under 14 oz. 

Four more biographies of English Men of Action, published by Messrs. Mac- 
nfillan, and all full of valuable matter pleasantly written. These biographical 
manuals deserve the widest circulation. 


Messrs. Gale and Polden, of Chatham, have sent us some more of their recent 
publications :— 
Military Administration for Volunteer Officers. By Captain H. WALKER, Adjutant 
2nd Vol. Batt. P.W.O. Reg. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


Catechism of Military Training. Compiled by Major H. Firz-Roy Marryart, 
late the Royal Berkshire Regiment. 4th edition. Price 2s., or 20s. per dozen, 
post free. 

Skirmishing: Attack and Defence with a Company, Battalion, or Brigade. By 
WILLIAM Gorpon, 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. Price 2s., post free. 

Guides and Markers’ Duties in Company, Battalion, and Brigade Movements. By 
W. Gorpvon. Price 2s., or 20s. per dozen, post free. 

How to Post off a Picquet, and the Details of Outpost Duty. by Captain 
H. Srapyitton Marsuatt, Adjutant Ist Vol. Batt. Cheshire Regiment. Price 
6d., or 5s. per dozen, post free. 

Uilitary Sketching for Non-Coms, and Men. By J.H.F. Price 6d., or 5s. per 
dozen, post free. 

Hints to Young Soldiers. By W. Gorpon. Price 6d. 

Waterloo the Downfall of the First Napoleon : A Ilistory of the Campaign of 
1815. By Grorar Hooper. New Edition. Revised. London: George Bell, 
1890. Pp. 336. Size 74” « 5” x 14%. Weight under 1 1b. Price 3s. 6d. 
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This is a reprint of a well known and excellent work, with some slight additions 
and some few corrections. 


Tactical Questions and Answers on the Infantry and Artillery Drill Books, 1889. 
Compiled by Captain H. R. GAtt, late 5th Fusiliers. Second Edition.’ London: 


Allen, 1890. Pp. 144. Size 7” x 5” x 3”, Weight under } lb.: - Price 
1s. 6d. 


Manual of Position Artillery for Volunteers. By Captain H.C. C. D. Srupson, 
R.A. Second Edition. London: Allen, 1890. Pp. 132. Size 63” x 4” x 3% 
Weight under } lb. Price 2s. 6d. 


Almanach der Kriegs-Hotten, 1890. Separatausgabe der Allgemeinen Theile aus 
dem Almanach fiir die k.u.k. Kriegs-Marine, 1890. Wien: Gerold. Price 
4 marks. 

In a small book of 220 pages a large amount of information respecting the fleets 
of the world. 


A Handbook of Modern Explosives. By M. E1tsster. London: Crosby Lock- 
word, 1890. Pp. 318. Size 73’ x 5” 13”. Weight under 1 lb. 6 oz. Price 
10s. 6d. 

Although the author refers to the use of explosives in warfare, it is mainly as 
regards their employment in the overcoming obstacles offered by Nature to improve- 
ments that this useful book has been drawn up. 

Campaigning in South Africa. By Captain W. E. Montacve, 94th Regiment. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1890. Pp. 348. Size 8” x 53” x 11”, 
Weight under 1{ lbs. Price 
“ Let the dead bury their dead ”’ is applicable to many of the occurrences of the 

Zulu War, and we cannot but express our regret that a writer who can employ his 


pen so easily and pleasantly as this author should have recalled under the expressions 
the “Great Funk Land,” “ Fort Funk,” “General Funk,” a state of things that 
had better be forgotten. 











ExtTRacT rom THE BYE-Laws 


Section II.—Composition. 

1, Princes of the Blood Royal; Lords Lieutenant of Counties; Governors of 
Colonies and Dependencies ; Officers of the Army, Navy, Marines, Her Majesty’s 
East Indian Military and Naval Forces, Militia, Yeomanry, Royal Naval Reserve, 
and Volunteer Corps shall be entitled to become Members, without ballot, on pay- 
ment of the Entrance Fee and Annual Subseription. 

N.B. Any Officer coming within the above definition, who may wish to become a 
Member of the Institution, can do so by copying one of the subjoined Forms, and 
inclosing it to the Secretary :— 

Form vor Bscomine aw Anwoar Sunscreen. 
18 


It ‘is ra desire to become a Member of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion; and I hereby request and authorise my Agents [or Bankers}, Messrs, 
, to pay my Entrance Fee (£1) and Annual 
Subscription (£1) now, and as it becomes hes on the Ist of January in each year, to 
the Secretary of the Institution. 








Signature. 





Qualification 
~ for Membership. 








Form vor Bscommne a Lrrz Supscerpen. 
lt is my desire to become a Life Member: of the Royal United Service Institu. 
tion; and I hereby authorise my Agents [or Bankers], Messrs. 
to pay my Entrance Fee (£1) and Life Subscription (£9) to the Secretary of f the 


Institution. 
Signature. 





i Qualification 
for Membership. 
2. Ex-Governors of Colonies and Dependencies, Retired Officers, Deputy Lieu- 
tenants of Counties, Civil Functjonaries who are or have been attached to the Naval 
and Military Departmente, the Master, Deputy Master, and Eider Brethren of the 
om Txinity House, and Army and Navy Agents, shall be eligibie to become Members by 
Ballot. - 
8. Gentlemen above the age of fifteen, whose names are on the list of the Com- 
manderein-Chief for Commissions in the Army, or who are probationary for offices 
connected with the Neval and Military Professions, shall be admissible, by Ballot, 
to become Provisional Memerrs from. year to year, on payment of the Annual 
Subscription ; and after they obtain their appointinents, they may become ordinary 
Members on payment of the Entrance Fee, 
N.B. Members admissible by Ballot must be proposed and seconded by two 
Members of the Institution, and their names will be submitted te the Council for 
election. Ballot papera may be obtained at the Institution. 








Sorm of Bequest. 


I give and bequeath unto Tax Roray Unirev Sgzviow Insrirvrion, 
situated in Whitehall Yard, London, the.sum of 
to be applied in and towards carrying on the 
designs of the said Institution, such Legacy to be paid out of such part of 
any personal Estate not specifically bequeathed as the law ptrmits to be 
appropriated by Will to Charitable Purposes, 
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